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.) Nodular iron answers a Cooper-Bessemer prayer (page 57) 
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THE BETTER THE 


BEARINGS 


THE BETTER YOUR 


Jet propulsion is America’s synonym for speed! Jet planes fly as fast as 
sound . . . gas turbines spin faster than 40,000 RPM .. . the industry 
itself is moving with such rapid strides that many jet aircraft become 
obsolete before leaving the experimental stage! Yet, Bower aircraft 
bearings are more than holding their own against the punishing de- 
mands of speed, load and temperature— meeting the constantly rising 
engineering standards of the jet propulsion field. +x Used by nearly all 
manufacturers of jet aircraft engines, Bower bearings are precision- 
built to tolerances measured in millionths of an inch. They operate with 
complete efficiency at temperatures as high as 600°F.—with minimum 
lubrication. x*% Whatever your product—from high-speed turbines to 
electric motors—insist on dependable Bower bearings. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY © Detroit 14, Michigan 
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At the turn of the century, it took 
an entire year to produce 350 auto- 
mobiles. There were some 4,000 
cars on the road. 


By 1950, U.S. automobile pro- 
duction averaged 550,000 cars a 
month—more than double that of 
the rest of the world. The 40-mil- 
lion passenger cars being operated 
today could carry every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States at one time! 

The vast automotive industry 


has, in turn, created a huge crop of 
small businesses—over 100,000 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


The amazing story of 
an industry that put a world on wheels 


dealers and garages, nearly 250,000 
filling stations. 

Automobile manufacturers in 
1950 employed 839,000 people, 
had sales of $12,520,000,000 and 
paid $1,670,000,000 in corporate 
income taxes. Few industries have 
had such a profound effect on the 
life of a nation. 

The tremendous investment in 
factory, laboratory and field test- 


ing facilities, and the ideas and 
ability of the men behind them, 
have made the automotive indus- 
try a symbol of the productive 
power of American industry. 

One of our country’s greatest 
assets never appears on the U.S. 
Treasury’s balance sheet — indus- 
trious men working together 
under a free 
business system. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





make your steam where you use 


You buy a boiler 15 or 20 feet square 
(or more) and just as high, and chances 
are you don’t have room to install it 
very near to the places — often widely 
separated — where steam is to be used. 
So what do you do? You install, insu- 
late and maintain expensive steam 
lines from the place the steam is pro- 
duced to its point of use and then you 
continue to pay for inevitable conden- 
sation losses which can only mean 
higher steam costs. 


Why? 


Well, for one reason — some situa- 


it? 





tions may make that the only practical 
way to do the job. But — in a great 
many instances you'll make a big sav- 
ing in time, space and money by se- 
lecting the C-E Re-circulation Steam 
Generator — the unit that permits you 
to make steam where you use it. 


If you have a space 7 feet square 
and about that high, that’s all you need 
to set up the C-E Re-circulation Steam 
Generator. It’s more than a “package” 
boiler — it’s a complete steam plant 
including all controls and auxiliaries — 
a fully integrated unit — producing up 


to 6,000 pounds of steam per hour. 


So — if you need steam ... for con- 
tinuous or intermittent load .. . for 
heating or processing — or both... for 
a location in your plant not now served 
by your existing boiler plant ... for an 
occasional demand which exceeds the 
capacity of present boilers — if you 
want any or all of these, plus the advan- 
tages of maximum output from mini- 
mum space, then your best bet is the 
C-E Re-circulation Steam Generator. 
Don’t buy any boiler in its capacity 
range until you investigate C-E. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — SUPERHEATER, INC. 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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new ¢$ —Here, in the new Burroughs Sensimatic with multiple 
registers, is an accounting machine so fast and sure 
it’s making news in every line of business. The Sensimatic’s 
mechanical brain directs it with mechanized swiftness to give you 
all the accounting facts you need . . . when you need them. 


new ease of operation —The incomparable automatic operation 


of the Sensimatic . . . its simplicity 
of arrangement... its many unique features for form handling 
convenience... add up to a totally new concept of operating 
simplicity. Operators become expert in a matter of hours! 


new versatility —There s no limit to the number of accounting . 
“Twist the knob— 


jobs a single new multiple-register Sensimatic 
will do! It’s always ready at the twist of a knob... always 
ready to do the work of several machines . . . always it's ready for any job! 


ready to help you get more things done faster. 
Key to the Sensimatic’s unmatched versatil- 

To meet today’s need for greater productivity per unit of ity is its control panel—the mechanical 
brain that controls any four separate ac- 


personnel, there’s nothing like the Sensimatic—and the price counting operations. The operator simply 
is surprisingly low. Call your Burroughs office. <5) selects with the knob . . . the Sensimatic ‘s 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. ready! Panels are easily interchangeable. 


tho Sensational New 
Bu rroughs Sensi matic 


eS 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 














TTT AYAD 


YOUR MATERIAL S 
HANDLING WITH... 


MOBILIFT 
Tov R Matic Drive 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Mobilize your materials handling and production 
flow with MOBILIFTS. Only MOBILIFT has 
Lev-R-Matic push-pull grouped controls and no 
gears to shift...roller chain lift for full visibility be- 
tween uprights...compactness for speedy maneu- 
verability in narrow aisles and tight places. 

Lower maintenance and operating cost. Get more 
work done in less time with MOBILIFTS — engi- 
neered and built to meet stepped-up demands of 


modern industry. 




















STAND-UP MODEL ‘‘E”’ 
2,000-ib. cap. on 15” load center. 
Mast ht. 63” (Free lift 37”; Lift ht. 
68”; Most ht. extended 94”) outside 
turning radius 57”. Also available 
with 72” and 83” Most. 


WRITE TODAY 


SIT-DOWN MODEL “‘ER”’ 
2,000-Ib. cap. on 15” load center. 
Mast ht. 83” (Free lift 57”; Lift ht. 
108”; Mast ht. extended 134”) out- 
side turning radius 63”. Also avail- 
able with 63” Mast. 


FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATION 


ON MOBILIFT LEV-R-MATIC DRIVE FORK LIFT TRUCKS. 


7 MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 
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HOW Radio-~-Relay WORKS 


The microwaves used for telephone transmission travel 
in a straight line. So relay towers, like those shown, are 
usually built on hilltops, averaging about 30 miles apart. 
Each tower picks up microwaves from its neighbor, 
and with complex electronic equipment amplifies and 
focuses them like a searchlight, then beams them accu- 
rately at the next tower. And hundreds of Long Distance 
telephone calls ride the beam at the same time. 


New skyway spans nation with words and pictures 


BELL SYSTEM Aadco- Relay BUILT FOR LONG DISTANCE CALLS AND TELEVISION 


There’s something new on the national horizon! 
Bell Telephone construction crews have completed the 
last link in a coast-to-coast Radéo-Relay system that 
is unique in all the world. Today, communications ride 
on radio microwaves, flashed through the air from tower 
to tower. 

It was an historic event in 1915, when wires first 
carried the human voice across three thousand miles of 
mountains and prairie. By 1942, telephone messages 


were carried across the United States by another means 
—cable, both underground and overhead. And now 
comes Radio-Relay to supplement wire and cable! 

The new system is already in use for Long Distance 
telephone service and coast-to-coast television. This 
new skyway helps make America’s vast communications 
network even stronger and more flexible. And it could 
hardly happen at a better time. The demands of defense 
are heavy and urgent. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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COMPACTNESS 


LOW WEIGHT 


an end result of 


special engineering in 


Compactly designed turbine driven by a 
high-speed series motor provides de- 
pendable operation for canister-type 
vacuum cleaner. 


Where intermittent high torque ond 
space economy are importont, this 
specially developed aircraft motor pro- 
vides distinct advantages. 


a cis 
Space factor in this power unit is mini- 
mized by having output shaft at right 
angles to motor shaft. 


~ Lamb Electric Motors provide 


minimum weight and space 
factor because: 


1. 


Every motor is engineered for a 
particular application. 


. 36 years’ experience in motor 


engineering has taught us where 
and how much weight can be 
reduced without interfering with 
essential electrical requirements. 


. This experience frequently en- 


ables us to make product design 
suggestions which reduce product 
weight, provide compactness, im- 
prove performance and lower cost. 


To obtain compactness and low 
weight requires consideration 
of the motor in the early stages 
of product development. 


The Lamb Eleciric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S Jines/ PRODUCTS 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


MOTORS 
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in BUSINESS 
this WEEK ee56e 


e Steelworkers 





Their upcoming wage negotiations 
may give inflation its next push. P. 21 
And they may come up with a brand- 
new gimmick in labor relations. P. 32 


e Paintmakers 


A little outfit in Chicago has thrown 
them all into a swivet. P. 46 


e Smalltowners 


All over the country, their little com- 
munities are being swamped. Fui.70 


e Blondes 


They're wondering if diamonds really 
are a girl's best friend. P. 83 


e Goats 


They can make money in Texas 
where nothing else can. Pot? 


e Indians 


The ones that used to stand in front 
of cigar stores left a problem for their 
successors. P. 124 


e Germans 


Westerners like them split and 
strong; Easterners want them whole 
and weak. Fr. 40> 
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Business Abroad 
Business Outlook 
Commodities 


Defense Business 
Figures of the Week 
Finance 
International Outlook 
Labor 

Management 
Marketing 

The Markets 

New Products 
Production 

Readers Report 
Regions 

Small Business 


Technology 
Washington Outlook 
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FIRST-CLASS FLEETS DESERVE FIRST-CLASS FINISHES. 
That’s why Du Pont DULUX is the first choice of so 
many ship operators. Tough, durable DULUX is made 
right to keep its brilliant gloss and color despite salt 
air, hot sun, harbor gases and hard knocks. Day in, 
day out, DULUX yields this important bonus: /ess 
frequent need for repainting! 


A 


GLASS RUB-DOWN TESTS ABRASION RESISTANCE of Du 
Pont’s new DULUX finish for refrigerator interiors. 
Finished test panels are exposed to the constant fric- 
tion of weighted glass discs. Results prove DULUX 
outwears conventional coatings 483 to one! Moreover, 
DULUX stays white, resists chipping and cracking. 








is : 
SALES GO UP WHEN “DULUX” GOES ON as a certain manu- 
facturer of metal shower cabinets has discovered. 
DULUX gives his product a hard, non-absorbent, 
highly alkali-resistant finish of outstanding durability. 
Its ultra-high gloss is easy to keep clean. It takes hard 
knocks without a sign of wear. 


THIS MAGNIFIED COIL of copper wire demonstrates the unusual flexibility of Du Pont Nylon 
Wire Enamel which enables it to withstand the bending of wire around its own diameter 
without flaking or cracking. This remarkable insulating finish is being used on the wiring of 
motors and other equipment because of superior resistance to oils, solvents, and chemicals, 


TODAY’S WELL-DRESSED WIRE 
WEARS A NYLON COAT 


Du Pont Nylon Wire Enamel—typical of the 12,000 
Du Pont finish formulas working for industry today 


e Keeping electricity on a straight and 
narrow path as it flows through the deli- 
cate magnet wire circuits of small motors 
and other electrical devices has always 
been a problem. 

Many electrical manufacturers have 
greatly increased the efficiency of their 
products by using Du Pont Nylon Wire 
Enamel. One of many wire finishes re- 
cently developed by Du Pont, it pro- 
vides an efficient, continuous coating of 
insulation with outstanding resistance to 


DEPEND ON DU PONT 


PAINTS + LACQUERS + ENAMELS 


the harmful effects of abrasion, heat} 
oils, solvents and many chemicals. 

Nylon Wire Enamel is an example of 
how Du Pont works to help solve the 
finishing needs of industry. What is your 
problem? If you are looking for a finish 
that will cut production costs, that will 
make your productlook better, lastlonger, 
add new sales appeal... contact your 
Du Pont sales technician, or write E. I, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fin- 
ishes Div. Wilmington 98, Del. 


FOR BETTER FINISHES 


VARNISHES + THINNERS + STAINS 


AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR INDUSTRY buco and DULUX are Reg. US. Pat. Of 


REG. U.S. pAT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Heres how YOU can help to 
SPREAD THE SUPPLY 
OF STAINLESS STEEL 


1 Let us kno 


2 Tell u 
when 


Tell us 
3 materia 


Give us @ cho 
with minimu 
5 wurry your wo 


LL stainless producers are in the same boat. We 
have the capacity to melt much more stainless 
steel if we could get more alloying materials. So, our 
first concern—with your help—is to make as much 
stainless as possible from the alloys allotted to us. 
For example, suppose that 18-8 Allegheny Metal 
(18% chromium, 8% nickel) is ordered for a job where 
a 17% straight chromium grade would actually satisfy 
the conditions of use and the fabricating methods 
employed. In effect, 1% of chromium and the 8% of 
nickel would be wasted—could have been used to 


You can make it BETTER with 


w ALL the con 


Ss what fabri 
you will ac 
1 in the shop- 


ditions of use- 
cating methods you'll employ: 
tually NEED the 


ple sizes that will cut 


and wastage- 
back to the mill. 


rking scrap 


make more stainless steel. That’s where Points 1 and 
2 above come in. 

Our next concern, after selecting the right steel for 
the job, is to make sure it is used right—with the least 
amount of wastage in conversion or fabrication, and 
the least amount lying idle in stock or scrap. That’s 
where Points 3, 4 and 5 come in. 

Help us to make this conservation program work, 
to help you get the stainless steel you need. @ For any 
assistance, printed or personal, address Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


w&D 3693 


Allegheny Metal 
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Prices are less of a problem right now than any time since the fighting 
in Korea broke out. 

They no longer are dropping, so industry need not worry about its 
inventory position. Nor are they rising enough so that either industry or 
the consumer need worry about stocking up. 

All that can be said so far is that prices have steadied. Changes, as 
yet, are too small to hint which way the cat is going to jump. 

But in the background are pressures pointing just one way—UP. 

2 

Government spending is the biggest inflationary factor. There will be 
deficits and deficit financing from now until March. 

The savings bond drive, so far, has been no great shakes. That means 
Uncle Sam will continue to go to the banks for a good part of the money. 


e 

No one has to be told that the more money there is, the greater the 
upthrust on prices. And the money supply is steadily expanding. 

At the beginning of September, privately held bank.deposits and cur- 
rency amounted to $177-billion. That’s a rise of $1.2-billion in a month— 
even topping last Christmas’ record level. 

As the yearend nears, the money supply will zoom as usual. 

a 

Business borrowing is a big contributor to the rise in money supply. 

Banks held down their lending during the summer. But seasonal factors 
couldn't be resisted. Loans have risen until they now are $4.4-billion above 
@ year ago and heading still higher. 

Some of this rise is to finance the movement of this year’s big crops. 

But a lot is to float the high volume of business—civilian as well as 
arms. Defense borrowing, in the last six months, has risen by about $1-billion. 
Nondefense inventory and working capital loans, in the last two months, have 
gone up by more than half a billion. 

a 

Hourly wage rates soon will become a price-raiser once again. 

Wage talks are about to start in steel (page 32). Everyone expects them 
to set a new “pattern’’—and a ceiling-piercing precedent. 

Whatever the wage boost, it means higher steel prices. And steel users, 
with profit margins already pinched, will pass the rise along. 

Steel’s wage pattern will be widely followed. That in turn will partially 
offset the deflationary impact of taxes next March. 

s 

Inflationary forces probably won’t push prices up much between now 
and Christmas. But, on the average, prices have recovered a bit already. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ fast-moving index of spot prices went 
down almost 18% earlier this year. But, since the end of August, it has 
rallied 4%. Industrial raw materials in the index, after falling 21%, have 
recovered more than 5% in the last two months. 

And the bureau’s slower-moving wholesale index, after slipping 4%, 
has been edging higher these last few weeks. 

& 

Personal income—the governing factor in civilian business, and a major 

matter in either deflation or inflation—hasn’t reflected the dreariness in 















































prices or the civilian goods slump to any great extent. 
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_ The latest Commerce Dept. estimate, that for August, shows a rise of 
$2-billion. That makes the annual rate $254.4-billion. 

It’s the best rise since April. It carries the personal income figure up 
$11-billion in the last six months and $32-billion in a year. 

e 

Production will be rising in the months ahead—and that insures a still 
further rise in personal income. 

In fact, output already has regained most of the ground lost at mid- 
summer. The President’s Council of Economic Advisers estimates that the 
Federal Reserve Board index stood at 220 in September. 

That would be only 3 points under the postwar peak and would represent 
a rise of 7 points from July’s low of 213. 

ow 

Releasing copper from the stockpile is much more than just a matter of 
making up for production lost during the strike. 

Bureau of Mines figures for July and August seem to show that the strike 
cost no more than 15,000 tons. But the stockpile has released another 30,000, 
or 55,000 in all. 

And the stockpilers are easing supplies of many metals another way: 
They often don’t buy all the metal earmarked for them. 

; *® 

Several thousand pounds of windfall aluminum sheet will become avail- 
able for aircraft makers. The stuff had been put aside by producers for the 
stockpile, but Uncle Sam hasn't picked it up. 

# P 

This year’s cotton surplus won't be quite so big as expected. 

Monday’s cotton crop report cut the expected yield to a bit under 17- 
million bales. And the price rose almost 6¢ a Ib. above the amount farmers 
are loaned if they hold cotton off the market. 

But there still will be a surplus of several million bales, no matter how 
hard we push Marshall Plan exports. 

Moreover, it’s almost too much to hope that domestic consumption will 
equal the record 10%2-million bales of the cotton year ended last July 31. 
e 

Construction remains extremely high in spite of reductions in com- 























mercial building and in housing. 

Value of work done in September exceeded $2.8-billion. That was only 
a shade lower than in July, and also just a shade under a year ago. 

The nine-month total was $22.4-billion, $2-billion over, last year. 

e& 

Biggest gains for construction now are being chalked up in the indus- 
trial and government sectors. 

Private industry laid out $202-million on new buildings in September, 
the highest monthly total ever. 

Meantime, government outlays pushed close to the billion mark. Of that 
total, $108-million was for industrial structures—or more than half as much 


as went into private construction of the same type. 
@ 


Construction can’t be expected to hold its breakneck pace. 
Washington points out that close to $500-million worth of construction 
applications were turned down last month. And the government apparently 
will have to slow some projects approved earlier (page 17). 
Contents copyrighted ander the general copyright on the Oct. 13, 1951, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















Richards-Wilcox engineers select 


MICRO 
Precision Switches 


as a "principle of good design” 


for their accident-reducing SAFETY DOOR EDGE 


\mong the many diversified products of Richards- 
W ileox Mfg. Co., world’s largest manufacturers of 
door hangers and tracks, is an ingenious device of 
high humanitarian value. It is called their Safety 
| Joor Edge and its presence on doors. par tic ular 


lv elevator doors, has prevented many anaccident. 


lhe Safety Door Edge is designed to preventa per- 
son or object from being caught between door and 
jamb while the doors are closing. It consists es 
sentially of a molded rubber edge encasing a stee! 
cable which extends along the door s entire height, 
over a cable sheave, and thence to a spring which 
holds the cable taut. Pressure against the cable, 
as by a person not entirely clear of the elevator 
doors, actuates a MICRO precision switch; this 
instantly reverses the door movement, permit- 


ting safe passage into or from the cab. 


Richards-Wileox engineers, anxious to provide 
maximum assurance of safety. selected a totally 
enclosed type MICRO snap-action precision 
switch for this important application. The reasons 
for their choice: small size. to fit into limited 
space: extreme sensitivity; capacity for long- 
lived dependability; plenty of overtravel without 
harm to equipment. ... Experience has proved 
the choice of MICRO a wise one. 


It will pay you and your design people to consult 
MICRO SWITCH for help in designing or im- 
proving products employing precision switches. 
MICRO SWITCH has engineered and built over 
5000 different types of precision switches, each 
with individual characteristics—we can furnish R E. Foulke, Richer 
or build the right one for you! Call or write your examines new inst 


nearest MICRO SWITCH branch office. 


vator & Machine ¢ 


ing, Chicag 


Richards-Wilcox Safety 


Edge, showing location of 

6 MICRO snap-action precision 
M switchneartopofthedoor,also 
the molded rubber edge through 


which a steel cable runs nearly 


FREEPORT. ILLINOIS full height of the door. 
MICRO Snap-Action Switches... Honeywell Mercury Switches 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 





One of the keys to better and faster running time 8 

slasher drives like these is the Westinghouse Rototrol 
that holds yarn tension constant by automatically slow- 
ing down the beam motor as beam builds up — and at 
the exact rate needed to keep winding tension uniform. 





They did 


This textile manufacturer* explored and solved a problem that plagues many management men today: 
How to get more production. He saw a way out if he could increase the speed of his slashers. 
It would be the answer to more and better production. 


what 


How this textile manufacturer did it can mean dollars to a paper man, a chemical man; to every 
executive who wants more capacity. He looked for a system, a method . . . not just a quotation on 
electrical devices. His engineers and ours applied a system of slasher drives using many electrical 
devices . . . motors, controls and the famous Westinghouse Rototrol®. . . to meet his specific 
requirements. Result: three slasher drives turn out as much goods as six used to do. Production is 
more uniform. There’s less down time and, therefore, less maintenance. 


you can do 


The textile manufacturer proves a point for anyone looking for ways to produce more. He proves that 
to solve capacity problems, you apply capacity planning. We want to do that kind of planning with you. 


to produce more 


The actual devices can be chosen later. It’s how you put them together that counts, whether meters, 
turbines, induction motors or furnaces. Many manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, 
in fact, makes a broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers you, in 
addition, is the skill of broadly-experienced engineers in putting together the right combination of good 
devices to let you produce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


name on request 


you CAN BE SURE...1F s Westinghouse 





Fabricated by 
on equipment builder 


using the Lukenom 


Here’s another sample of Lukenomics coordination 

this time combating corrosion in the production 
of pulp. A leading Western producer needed equip- 
ment to resist thre orrosion encountered during 
pulp processing. A progressive equipment builder's 
answer: two pulp digesters fabricated of Lukens 
Stainless-Clad Steel. Low maintenance . . . long 
equipment life ind an economical end to threat 


of corrosion were the results 


SPEED 


AR EXPE 


STEEL PLATE 


-..or Paper 


Like installing a faucet on the end of an ocean—that’s the job of 
funneling water from this towering dam to its powerhouse 835 
feet away. 

That’s why, when the engineers needed 5 exposed penstock 
lines free from expansion buckling in any weather, the job went 
to a progressive equipment builder. The answer —sliding expan- 
sion joints with corrosion-resistant, nickelclad steel inner sleeves. 
Result: years of trouble-free, safe service. 

For builders like this apply Lukenomics, the principle of explor- 
atory equipment planning. Through Lukenomics, before a blue- 
print is drawn, your needs are pre-examined by a team: engineer, 
designer, materials supplier and the builder himself. Balanced 
equipment development results . . . assuring over-the-years peak 
performance, economically achieved. 

For names of progressive builders who can help you, write 
today, outlining your problem. Manager, Marketing Service, 
Lukens Steel Company, 483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa 


SALE OF YOUR SCRAP! 
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CLAD STEELS HEADS STEEL PLATE SHAPES 
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1949 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucxs. 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., 


and l.c.1. (daily av., 


thousands of cars) 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 


1939 = 100) 


Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.).... 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.).............0 000 e cece eee eens 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............- 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten ait smaeatt: Tha). scot isis: scteddien oe 


Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . . 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).... .. 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 


Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. 


Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions).................: ——_: 


yates ile: ili iayeelivmategr 
: 950 


1948 


§ Latest 
Week 


ug 53 A 


465.5 
319.7 
358.4 
4.13l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.41 
36.62¢ 
$2.50 


188.3 
3.47% 
24-24% 


50,517 
71,197 
20,171 
30,878 
25,030 


Preceding 
Week 


+231.5 


2,051 


+113,973 
$49,110 


7,102 
6,304 
+1,823 


81 

63 
tNene 
154 


462.4 
313.5 
353.2 
4.131l¢ 
$43.00 


24.500¢ 


$2.39 
36.66¢ 
$2.10 


186.5 
3.46% 


24-23% 


50,532 
71,408 
20,078 
31,212 
24,677 

Latest 

Month 
$254.4 


Month 
Ago 


229.7 


1,999 
103,224 
$34,607 

6,795 

6,278 

1,766 


78 
60 
2% 
116 


455.9 
304.8 
343.5 
4.131l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.36 
34.27¢ 
$2.25 


187.0 
3.46% 
24-23% 


50,584 
70,372 
19,586 
30,768 
24,006 
Preceding 
Month 
$252.4 


Year 
Ago 


222.6 


1,960 
77,853 
$38,683 
6,514 
5,872 
1,935 


84 

63 
+6% 
154 


464.0 
315.5 
344.6 
3.837¢ 
$40.67 
24.200¢ 
$2.20 
40.37¢ 
$3.10 


158.6 
3.22% 
13-14% 


48,985 
68,674 
15,915 
33,694 
19,972 
Year 
Ago 
$227.7 


Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


82 

53 
+30% 
217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
+#9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 
1946 
Average 


$177.7 


$22.9 $22.3 $18.9 

61.6 62.6 ‘ 55.2 

1.6 1.6 ; 2.3 
$41.1 $40.4 
$11.5 $11.8 
$17.8 $18.4 
$1,860 $1,893 
$966 $950 


Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) . 
Employment (in millions)................ 
Unemployment (in millions) 

Manufacturer’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions). 
Wholesaler’s inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions). ..... . August... .. 
Retailer's inventories (seasorially adjusted, in billions) . August. . 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions).............September. . 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions).............September. . 


“haaedl. ake ss 


“Preliminary, week ended Oct. 6. 


+tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 8 Date for ‘‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request 
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to lose With millions of dollars worth of perishable 
goods entrusted to constant cold, the nation 
depends upon its frozen food packing plants 
and refrigerated warehouses to conserve 
precious food supplies. In this “cold war” 
against waste and spoilage, no mechanical 
equipment is more vital than valves. 
When a valve fails, its removal and replace- 
ment often requires shutdown of entire 
cycles of processing. Subsequent reactivation 
takes considerable time and frequently 
involves serious damage to food products. 
The loss incurred is far greater than the cost 
of the valve alone. 
That's why, in all types of industrial proc- 
essing as well as food preservation, 
operating engineers know that the only safe 
economy is to install the best valves money 
can buy. Their choice, time after time, of 
Jenkins Valves is based on long experience. 
They’ve learned they can be sure of an extra 
measure of durability, safety, and efficiency. 
Despite this extra value, you pay no more for 
Jenkins Valves. Let the Jenkins Diamond 
be your guide to valve economy, for all 
new installations, for all replacements. 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17; 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


| 


ney 


JENKINS 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Typical of the thousands of Senkins Valves serving food plants and 
refrigerated warehouses throughout the nation, these valves control steam, 
water, and brine pipe lines in a mammoth 22-acre Texas storage plant. 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

OCT. 13, 1951 
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There’s bad news ahead for metal users. And that means everybody— 
whether businessman or just plain consumers. 

More cutbacks are coming. They’ll hit next year’s first-quarter alloca- 
tions of steel, copper, and aluminum—the controlled materials. They won’t 
be limited to consumer hard goods, autos, appliances, etc. The Defense 
Production Administration is finding that it must cut back on some defense- 
supporting lines, too, in order to fill metal for more essential defense needs. 


Industrial expansion projects will be resurveyed by Washington. Manly 
Fleischmann, DPA chief, has ordered this checkup to determine which 
projects can be held back and which must be put ahead. 

This is called “phasing.” What it means is that the projects that can be 
“phased” into the future will be delayed. 

For example: The aluminum industry will continue to get the structural 
steel it needs to stay on schedule. The steel makers will get a sharp boost in 
structural over this quarter to avoid delays on new facilities. But the power 
expansion program will be stretched out. The current plan is to cut back 
metals for all but the most necessary projects. In all, the expansion slated 
for the next three years will have to be stretched over four. 


Consumer hard goods will be cut again, squeezed down a few more 
points in the first quarter of next year. And when you consider that current 
metal allocations are only 58% to 60% of the 1950 first-half base, you can 
appreciate the new pinch. Many manufacturers will be hard put just to break 
even. And the way things are going now, another cut is probable in the 
second quarter. 

But there may be an even heavier blow later. Since the cutbacks com- 
menced, the hope has been held out that they would be of short duration. 
The mobilization bosses figured that the roughest period would end around 
next midyear, that allocations then would rise. But this hope is dwindling. 
It may be late next year—or even 1953—before civilian metal supplies will 
grow again. 

a7 


The big problem in metals is this: Mounting requirements for direct 
military and related industrial expansions are beyond earlier expectations. 

But on top of this is coming a new expansion in defense to provide a 
much larger Air Force and more facilities ($4-billion to $5-billion worth) 
to make atomic weapons (page 152). The full impact won’t be felt at once; 
it will be spread over the next few years. But it will mean some extra 
defense demand on top of that already scheduled for next year. And this 
will tend to sop up any materials that otherwise might go for civilian 
production. 

e 


Aluminum as a substitute for copper will be pushed by NPA and DPA. 
Such switches can’t be made on any substantial scale in the near future. 
For aluminum is just about as much in over-demand as copper. 

But for the longer pull, it’s probably a good bet (page 52). Expansions 
will ease the aluminum shortage in a year or two. But copper is likely to 
stay short as long as arms making is big business. And that will be a long 
time. 

Standardization and simplification will be used to stretch metals for 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 


WASHINGTON civilian products. The controllers favor them, but hesitate to force them 
BUREAU on manufacturers while stocks of goods are high. 


OCT. 13, 1951 e 


More shortages are showing up in components—valves, fittings, pre- 
cision springs, pumps, motor control switches, etc. 

It’s a familiar pattern to those with World War II production experi- 
ence. Then, as now, shortages showed up first in materials, later in com- 
ponents. 

A multiband priority system, within CMP, may be DPA’s answer. 
Under it, producers of scarce components would be told which customers 
are to be served first and who is to get the leftovers (page 155). 








Imbalances in production are popping up, too. Take aircraft, for 
example. Some types of airframes are being turned out faster than engines, 
which means an unnecessary drain on aluminum. 

This calls for “realistic scheduling.” That’s the term that is used by 
procurement men when they second-guess themselves after finding that 
their goals are out of reach. So airframes will be slowed until engines 
catch up. 

3 : co 

A merger of DPA and NPA is again under consideration and may be 
O.K.’d this time. The activities of DPA (supposed to be the policymaker) 
and NPA (the operating agency) now are so intertwined that only the 
experts know where one ends and the other begins. 

Mobilizer Wilson has considered a merger in the past, but has met stiff 
opposition. It would mean taking NPA out of the Dept. of Commerce, under 
Sawyer. Now Congress is prodding on the grounds that the merger would 
end duplication and save some money. 


A steel price rise next year is more and more certain all the time 
(page 21). Price controllers, frankly, don’t see how it can be avoided. 

The key, of course, is wages. The steel workers will get a pay boost, 
probably on Jan. 1. And there’s little chance that Truman will hold them 
to what’s allowed by the cost-of-living wage formula. 

This will push prices up. Steel has been held steady since last December. 
Meanwhile, the industry has taken cost increases on materials and freight. 
That raises the prospect that the price boost will be greater than wages 


alone would justify. 
e 


A new pricing formula for construction has been drawn up by the 
Office of Price Stabilization. It’s due to be issued about Nov. 1. Prime and 
subcontractors will be allowed to figure their ceilings by adding 100% of 
their base-period percentage markup to overhead costs, but only 90% of the 
base markup to labor and material costs. It’s control of profits—with the 
ceiling on a percentage margin, rather than on dollars. : 


Whether Russia intends to fight can only be guessed at, of course. 
But right now, there’s new optimism among Truman’s foreign advisers 
(page 26). They think the policy of diplomacy is beginning to work. It 
could be. But keep in mind Washington’s habit of blowing hot and cold 
on Russia. 
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NOW-NAB/TEDT——— 
GEAR CORP. 


ADORESS P.0.80X 1753 NEW HAVEN. CONN 


Office 
WELTON STREET, HAMDEN, CONN. 
CABLE ADORESS. SNOW. NEW MAVEN WESTERN UNION CODE 


Cstablished 1906 
July 2, 1951 


The International Nickel Co., Inc. 
67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Attention: Development & Research Division 





Gentlemen: 


The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corporation is an impor- 
tant supplier of precision, high performance marine 
An example reduction and reversing gear units. Our line of 
gearing ranges from light, low-cost units for plea- 
of INCO sure craft, to heavy-duty, high strength gears for 
tugs, commercial vessels and PT boats. 


Technical The design of the heavier duty units to provide 
e the best performance and reliability has been made 
Assistance possible by our use of alloy steels. The bull and 
pinion gears of the Snow-Nabstedt units are induc- 
tion hardened and carburized, respectively, to pro=- 
— vide improved strength and wear resistance. Alloy 

steels offer the best combination of these important 
properties, along with ease and reliability of heat 
treating and processing operations. 





The information in the publications of the In- 
ternational Nickel Company has been very helpful in 
designing the improved gearing and we frequently 
discuss both designing and manufacturing problems 
with INCO technical representatives. The services 
and information available from these sources are 
of material assistance to the users of alloy steels. 


Very truly yours, 


D. M. Pierpont 
Vice-President c/o 
Engineering 











More than ten years ago, INCO launched a vast as possible with no interruption of production. 
underground mining project to assure continuous When completed it will permit hoisting 13,000,000 
high output of nickel despite rapid exhaustion of tons of ore annually, surpassing that attained by 
surface ores. This expansion program hasbeen accel- any other non-ferrous base metal underground min- 
erated and is being pushed to completion as rapidly ing operation in the world. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. ntwvore'sx-v. 





“Most profitable turning investment 
we have ever made” 


@ This is the enthusiastic approval given the 
Warner & Swasey 1-AC Single Spindle Automatic 
by H. C. Stebbins, President of Cloyes Gear 

Vorks Inc. Timing gear specialists to the auto- 
motive industry for 30 years, his 50-man shop 
was faced with the necessity of expanding oper- 
ations—without costly building construction—in 
the face of today’s tight manpower situation. 


The Warner & Swasey 1-AC answered this 
complex problem. Using the same floor space, 
production has been doubled on jobs previously 
done on hand-operated machines. And scarce 
machine operators have been released for other 
important jobs in the plant. 


Charles Laslo, Plant Superintendent, reports that 
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he finds the 1-AC adaptable to more and more 
jobs. And setup is quick—requiring no more time 
than was necessary for hand operated machines. 
In fact, it has been found profitable to set up for 
as few as 100 pieces—most unusual for an auto- 
matic machine. The 1-AC’s over-all greater 
accuracy has improw« the finished product, and 


limits of one-thousandih of an inch on bores 
have been maintained. 


So before you make any additional investments 
in machine tools—or in additional building con- 
struction—first call in your nearest Warner & Swasey 
Field Engineer. He’ll show you how Warner & 
Swasey Automatics can increase production in your 
existing floor space, and conserve your manpower. 


Warner & Swasey 1-AC Single Spindle Automatic in 


use at Cloyes Gear Works Inc 


. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleveland 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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... SO if the steel 
union can break the 
wage formula, steel 
prices are due for a 
jump. For Washington 
stabilizers that will be 


the 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Steel industry's labor outlay would look even bigger than this if you counted in the fringe benefits, such as pensions. 


Next Threat of Inflation 


Since early this year, Washington’s 
price and wage stabilization people have 
been enjoying a merciful lull. The 
mild business dip that began last spring 
took the pressure off prices. During 
the time that things were more or 
less on an even keel, the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board was able to set up its 
policy of tving wages to the cost of 
living. 

That lull is almost over now. Within 
a month the stabilization program will 
come up against a new test. 
¢ New Contract—Sometime during the 
month of November, negotiators from 
the United States Steel Workers will 
sit down with negotiators from United 
States Steel Corp. Their purpose will 
be to haggle out a new wage agreement, 
effective Jan. 1. 

The union is perfectly frank about 
its intentions: It means to ram a hole 
in the wage stabilization formula. 

USW got an average 16¢-an-hour 
raise in 1950—which brought average 
hourly pay up from $1.71 to $1.87 
(BW—Dec.9’50,p88). Under the cost- 
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of-living formula it is entitled to only 
+¢ an hour more. 

That's not enough, says Philip Mur- 
ray, who heads the steel union as well 
as CIO. USW, he announced, will 
not settle for anvthing less than a “‘sub- 
stantial” raise this year—meaning some- 
thing a good deal bigger than 4¢ an 
hour. “You can quote me flatly on 
that,” he told reporters. 
¢ New Prices—The steel industry is 
equally frank about what it intends to 
do when wages go up. It will demand 
a price increase. And it probably will 
try to recoup not only the actual wage 
raise but a lot of other cost increases 
that have been piling up in the past 
10 months. (The last general boost in 
steel prices came in December, 1950). 

As the stecl industry sees it, there 
is no Cushion in prices to take care of 
a wage jump. Since 1940, prices have 
gone up something like 82% (chart). 
Average hourly earnings have more 
than doubled. And that’s not count 
ing the extra costs of fringe benefits, 
such as the pension system that the 


steel industry installed after the war. 
Altogether, the American Iron & Steel 
Institute figures that the average cost 
of a manhour has risen two and a 
third times since 1940. 

That’s all the absorbing anybody 
can be expected to do, say the steel 
companies. If anything, the industry 
wants to bring price increases closer 
into line with wages. And it wants to 
get back some of the increases in ma- 
terials costs and freight that it has been 
paving. 
¢ By Ear—All this means that stabili- 
zation officials will have to handle two 
problems in quick succession—first the 
wage increase, then the price increase. 

At the moment, Washington has no 
strategy in mind. It intends to play 
by car after the bargaining starts. 

Chief stabilizer Eric Johnston re- 
marked not long ago that there would 
be a “big steel problem on my desk” 
before the end of the vear. He then 
left for Europe, taking his chief eco- 
nomic adviser with him. 

At the Office of Price Stabilization, 


21 








all that “We are 
aware that the problem exists.” 

And at the Council of Economic 
Advisers, one of the staff members says: 
“We have been talking some about the 
problem, but I am ashamed to say that 
so far we have done nothing.” 
¢ Bargaining—This leaves the whole 
question of steel wages and prices open 
for three-way bargaining—the union, 
the industry, and the government all 
negotiating one with another. What 
the industry will give in wages will de- 
pend largely on how much it can. get 
in prices. And the government's will- 
ingness to see the wage line breached 
will be conditioned by the size of the 
price increase that will go along with 
it. 

Actually most people in Washington 
think the steel men have been very 
reasonable about prices so far and “have 
something coming to them.” 

Most labor experts think the union 
will start out bv demanding 15¢ an 
hour or better. They will be surprised 
if it finallv settles for anvthing less than 
a dime 

One possible escape hatch 

three parties to the bargaining might 
be a scheme tving wage increases to pro- 
ductivity (page 32). On this basis the 
government could approve a hike of 8¢ 
to 10¢, save face, and still argue for 
the minimum rise in steel prices. But 
in doing so, it would be abandoning the 
only real argument it can advance for 
its established policy of tving wages to 
the cost of living: that productivity 
increases will tend to keep wages and 
prices from leapfrogging forever upward. 
¢ More Bargaining—Sav wages go up by 
10¢ an hour one wav or another. How 
much of a boost would that mean in 
steel prices 

Che answer is 


anyone Can Say IS 


Nobody knows. There 
has never been any simple formula re- 
lationship between prices and wages in 
the industry. In general, the labor cost 
of a ton of steel runs around one-third 
the selling price. On that basis, a 5% 
hike in wages (10¢ an hour) would raise 
labor costs per ton by something like 
$1.50 to $2.00. But that is no more 
likely to be the final figure than the 
size of Eric Johnston’s hat. The price 
ncrease will be a product of bargaining 
just as much as the wage increase. 

¢ The Consequences—In both bargains, 
the Washington stabilizers are going to 
be staking all the chips they have in the 
game. For the deal they work out in 
the steel industr something they 
will have to live with from then on. 
Steel is the most basic of all commodi- 
ties in a hard goods economy; what hap- 
pens to steel prices will sooner or later 
work its way through the whole price 
structure. And the steel union is a pat- 
tern setter. Whatever Philip Murray 
gets automatically will become the mini- 
mum that other unions shoot for. 
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NEW METHODS are opening up new areas in the quest for vital oil. Here a drilling rig is 


EXPLOSIVES blast out secrets of the 


underground strata in a Louisiana swamp. 


DEINE 


SEISMOGRAPH records the earth data 
shaken loose by blasting. 


Oil: Before You Pump 


In the Dakotas and Montana, oil 
company scismograph crews are rang- 
ing over 100,000 sq. mi. of territory 
searching for favorable spots to drill 
exploratory wells. 

In West Texas, a new oil well has 
extended production possibilities of the 
youthful Spraberry field by 63 miles. 

In northeastern Utah, dozens of ex- 


ploratory wells are drilling or planned 
over an area that has produced three 
important fields in two years. 

In the Denver-Julesburg basin, em- 
bracing portions of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska, 38 drilling mgs 


are operating. Here two years of de 
velopment have opened up 25 oil fields. 
These aren’t exceptions; they're 
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COASTAL WATERS can’t hide oil fields from modern searchers. Here a helicopter takes 
off to service seismograph crews operating in delta region of Louisiana. 


typical of the frenzied search for oil 
that is going on throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


|. New Drilling Records 


Month by month, the oil industry 
has been setting new drilling records. 
Last week the Oil & Gas Journal issued 
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| You Have to Find It 


figures for August, showing new records 
for number of wells completed (4,456). 
footage drilled (17,174,411 ft.), and 
active rigs operating at the end of the 
month (5,623). 

¢Up and Up—Oil demand in this 
country is growing faster than fore- 
casters can revise their estimates. Last 
week the Bureau of Mines said total 


fourth-quarter 1951 demand would hit 
7,913,000 bbl. daily; three months 
ago the estimate for the fourth quar- 
ter was 7,761,000 bbl. 

Domestic crude oil production is 
hitting new peaks, Last week it topped 
6.3-million bbl. daily, compared with 
5.9-million bbl. a year ago (imports and 
natural gasoline production make up 
the spread between these figures and 
demand). And first-quarter, 1952, de- 
mand estimates of the Bureau of Mines 
toward a 5.2% rise over first 
1951. 
to meet that kind of de- 
mand is more and more oil wells. In- 
dividual wells don’t last forever. Two 
years ago one expert estimated 40% 
of our domestic production was coming 
from wells drilled since the end of 
World War II; obviously the percent 
age is a lot higher now. And oil com- 
panies must be assured a continuing 
supply for years to come. 
e More Wells—Last vear 43,287 wells 
were drilled. Despite material short 
ages—notably steel—the Petroleum Ad 
ministration for Defense has its sights 
set on 43,900 wells this vear. 

The search for oil is costly. A typical 
well costs $77.485 and takes 76 men 
40 davs to drill. Last vear the industry 
spent nearly $1.4-billion searching for 
and developing oil and gas reserves. 


point 
quarter, 
One wavy 


Il. How Science Helps 


Searchers for oil have a lot of tools 
to help them. They include: 

The airborne magnetometer (BW 
Mav18'+6,p39). Developed to hunt 
submarines, this gadget is towed by 
planes, measures variations in the mag 
attraction of the terrain. Geol 
studying such data, get clues to 
the subsurtace structure of the land. 

The seismograph. First used 25 
vears ago, this. instrument has been 
tremendously improved. Shots of dyna 
mite are exploded in the ground. The 
shock waves travel downward, are re- 
flected in varving intensities and speeds 
by different rock strata. These “echoes” 
are picked up by the seismograph—and 
again tell geologists something about 
the deep rock formations. 

The electric log. This gadget is 
dropped down drill holes. Its operation 
is based on the fact that different kinds 
of rock have differing degrees of re- 
sistance to electric currents. The de- 
vice is a tubular affair measuring up 
to 20 ft. in length. It sends out an 
electric current from one end, measures 
the amount of current received at the 
opposite end. Since the current has to 
flow through the rock formation sur- 
rounding the drill holes, it is possible 
to chart the variations in resistivity of 
the rock. 

Radioactive tracers. An apparatus 
with a nose equipped with a neutron- 
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emitting substance such as radium- 
beryllium is dropped down the well 
hole. Above the apparatus and shielded 
from it is a radiation counter. The neu- 
trons penetrate the strata surrounding 
the well and activate atoms there. 
The degree of activation is measured 
by the radiation counter. The intensity 
of the radiation is closely related to the 
nature of the surrounding material. 

Geochemistry. This science is still 
in its infancy. Soil samples, surface 
and subsurface, are measured and an- 
alyzed to provide information about 
underground formations. 

The biggest advance of all is in 
what one expert calls “new geological 
ideas.””. From information obtained by 
the new devices, from the records and 
core logs of wells previously drilled 
(most states require that all such in- 
formation be filed for public use), scien- 
tists are able to place new interpreta- 
tions on underground findings. 


Ill. Opening New Fields 


A good example of the new ideas 
involves the Scurry field in West Texas. 
A few years ago a major company 
drilled a well there, decided there was 
no commercial quantity of oil. Geolo- 
gists from another oil company looked 
over the records and saw signs of an 
oil-trapping “‘reef,”” so another well was 
drilled. Today the Scurry field is one 
of the “hottest” oil regions in the na- 
tion. Its reserves, after two vears of 
development are estimated at over 2- 
billion barrels. 

The Williston basin, stretching over 
the Dakotas, eastern Montana, and up 
into Canada, exemplifies the new oil 
exploration. Three oil-producing wells 
have been drilled in the area, all in the 
past two vears. Eight additional drill- 
ing rigs are operating, and preliminary 
work—airborne magnetometer, seismo- 
graph, geological studies—is _ being 
pushed feverishly. 
¢ Deep Basins—What has happened 
was summed up by the Oil & Gas 
Journal: 

“During the past decade new equip- 
ment and new techniques have been 
developed that can locate favorable 
prospects and make it both practical 
and profitable to wildcat in larger, deep 
basins underlying prominent structures. 
Williston is such an area, and the dis- 
coveries there demonstrate that oil can 
be found in places where older con- 
cepts of petroleum geology considered 
it most unlikelv.” 

Despite all technical advances, the 
search for oil is still a gamble. Last 
year only one out of each nine wildcat 
wells (those drilled in search of a new 
field) produced oil. That record is 
only slightly better than it was 13 years 
earlier, when statistics first were com- 
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What Happened to Hadacol? 


Sen. LeBlanc’s fabulous patent medicine winds up in 
court, as new owners can't pay debts. For first time it's clear 
who really bought out the senator last August. 


The tent collapsed last week on the 
biggest medicine show on earth. In 
Federal district court in New York, 
the new owners of Hadacol, the most 
ballyhooed elixir in U.S. history, asked 
for a corporate reorganization under 
the bankruptcy act. The reason: Had- 
acol can no longer pay its debts. 
¢ Bombshell—I’or sheer shock effect, 
the news was hard to top. To most 
people outside the drug business, it 
seemed impossible that the success of 
the wonder tonic could fizzle away so 
guickly. 

Only six months ago, they recalled, 
Louisiana State Sen. Dudley J. Le- 
Blanc, Hadacol’s concocter and _pro- 
moter, had been full of bigger and 
brassier plans for the medicine. This 
Hadacol Caravan (stars 
Jimmy Durante, Bob Hope, Milton 
Berle, Jack Dempsey) would be more 
extravagant than ever; and it would 
play to 51 cities, instead of 17, offering 
all its hoopla for an admission price 
of two box tops. Advertising would be 
expanded, new marketing areas tapped. 
Sales were going to rise, topping even 
the spectacular total of $25.3-million 
for the 15 months ended March, 1951. 

What could have happened? 
¢ Too Much—The cause of Hadacol’s 
collapse traces back directly to Le- 
Blanc’s strategy for making his business 
even more profitable (it earned $3.6- 
million in the 15 months up through 
March). In simplest terms, he over- 
expanded and overpromoted. The 
seeds of most of the present troubles 
were solidly planted before LeBlanc 
sold out last Aug. 23 (BW —Sep.1’51, 
p26). 

LeBlanc’s operation had always been 
undercapitalized; he himself liked to 
boast that he ran his business on a 
shoestring, that he was a past master 
at the art of holding off Peter long 
enough to pay Paul. As long as sales 
kept up, the system worked. LeBlanc 
could go on expanding, adding new pro- 
motion schemes and advertising, and 
still keep his head nicely above water. 
e Sinking—But starting last April, he 
began to go under. By then Hadacol 
had already expanded far out of its 
original deep-South marketing area. 
Costs were climbing steadily. In the 
second quarter, LeBlanc Corp. of Louis- 
iana showed a loss of $1.8-million. 

Still, there was no thought of pulling 
in horns. LeBlanc firmly believed that 
this summer’s Caravan would shake 
sales out of their doldrums. Generally, 


most of the creditors bought this line, 
too. So did the new owners when they 
closed their deal with LeBlanc in 
August. Everybody was betting on the 
Caravan. 

¢ Boxcars—Everybody lost. By early 
September, it was clear that sales hadn’t 
risen nearly enough to justify the cost 
of the $l-million troupe. <A_ third- 
quarter loss of $700,000 looked likely. 

Then the dam broke. The U.S. 
slapped a $665,000 tax lien on the 
company. Creditor after creditor fol- 
lowed asking for judgments: $14,000 
from a broadcasting company in Balti- 
more, $58,000 from a factoring concern 
in New York, $24,000 for back com- 
missions in Louisiana, $7,000 in 
Louisiana from paper suppliers, and 
so on. On top of all this, the Federal 
Trade Commission leveled a blast with 
a formal complaint against the com- 
pany for “false, misleading, and decep- 
tive” advertising. 

To stall off seizure, the new owners 
filed for reorganization and asked the 
court to appoint a trustee. They esti- 
mated the number of creditors at 7,000. 
e Mystery Solved—To the public, the 
court action was two things: It was a 
surprise, of course. But more important 
it was the first clue to a mystery that’s 
been kicked around since August. The 
mystery: Who really bought Hadacol? 

When LeBlanc announced the sale 
of his business (he owned all the stock), 
he said his buyer was the Tobey Maltz 
Foundation of New York, a. little- 
known nonprofit organization engaged 
in medical research. Actually, Tobey 
Maltz did buy the company, but it did 
not buy it with its own money. 

What really happened was _ this: 
LeBlanc had approached several Wall 
Street houses last summer, sounding 
them out on the idea of finding a buyer 
for Hadacol. His main reason for shed- 
ding the business was that he needed 
cash, particularly since he wanted to 
tun for governor of Louisiana. Prob- 
ably, too, LeBlanc had begun to have 
doubts about whether the Caravan 
could pull him back on top. 

Anyway, word got around, finally 
reaching two New York attorneys, 
Asher Lans and Howard Lawn. They 
decided that buying Hadacol could 
be a good deal, provided they had a 
tax angle. And they thought they had 
the angle—in the nonprofit Tobey 
Maltz, for which Lans was an attorney. 
e Intermediary—Ultimately a deal was 
worked out. Lans and Lawn got to- 
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gether a syndicate, raised about $250,- 
000, and turned the money over to 
Tobey Maltz. The foundation signed 
a sale contract with LeBlanc and gave 
him the $250,000 as a down payment. 
The balance of $8-million sale price 
was to be paid to LeBlanc by the foun- 
dation over a 10-year period. (LeBlanc 
was also to be retained as sales director 
at $100,000 a year.) 

At this stage, the plan was to have 

the foundation dissolve the original 
LeBlanc Corp. of Louisiana. It would 
then transfer all the assets—except for 
the trademark and the product formula 
—to a new LeBlanc Corp. of Maryland, 
owned by the syndicate. This new com- 
pany would make and sell Hadacol— 
leasing the trade name and the formula 
from the foundation for a royalty. 
e Tax Bath—lThe tax deal was _ this: 
The foundation was supposed to pay 
off LeBlanc out of the rovalties it re- 
ceived from the syndicate-owned opcrat- 
ing company. ‘These rovalties, of 
course, would be a business expense for 
the syndicate, deductible from taxable 
income. Thus the new owners would 
be paving off the balance of the sale 
price, not out of taxable profits, but 
cut of nontaxable royalties. And, of 
course, the nonprofit foundation would 
pay no tax on the royalties. 

For its share, the foundation would 

have been able to keep a minimum of 
20% of all royalties received. 
e Dubious—Whether the deal would 
ever have won the blessing of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is highly 
questionable. In any event, it is aca- 
demic. About two weeks ago, ‘Tobey 
Maltz pulled out. Its official reason was 
that it wanted no part of a company 
involved in litigation with the federal 
government (the tax lien). 

The original LeBlanc Corp. never 

was dissolved. When Tobey Maltz 
walked away, the foundation simply 
turned over the stock to the syndicate- 
owned LeBlanc Corp. of Maryland. 
That’s where things stand now. Le- 
Blanc of Maryland is the parent com- 
pany, LeBlanc of Louisiana, the sub- 
sidiary. Tobey Maltz is out. 
e The Future—Just what’s ahead is 
pretty hazy at this point. At midweck, 
the court had approved the reorganiza- 
tion petition and appointed a trustee. 
Lans, as president of LeBlanc of Mary- 
land, thinks a satisfactory reorganiza- 
tion can be worked out and that the 
business can make money again. 

Whether it will make money for the 
syndicate, though, is anybody’s guess. 
Drug circles in New York are inclined 
to think that Hadacol will be sold again 
before all is settled. It’s possible that 
LeBlanc himself might reenter. He 
told reporters this week that he was 
ready to “give them (the new owners) 
back their money, if they'll give me 
back my business.” 
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How the Major Airlines Will Be 


fiscal years ending June 30 


(figures in thousands of dollars) 


1951 


1952 1953 


GROUP ! (45¢ per ton-mile of mail carried): 


Mail 
Pay Subsidy 
$5,620 $1,020 
2,435 467 
4,823 901 
6,592 1,253 


fin group tt) 


AMERICAN 
EASTERN 
TWA 

UNITED 
NORTHWEST | 


Mail 
Pay 
$6,165 
2,700 
4,940 
7,700 
1,130 


Mail 
Pay Subsidy 
$6,635 
2,930 
5,140 
8,290 
1,243 


Subsidy 
None 
None 
None 
None 

1,670 


None 
None 
None 
None 
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GROUP II (53¢ per ton-mile of mail carried): 


BRANIFF 
CAPITAL 
CHICAGO & 
SOUTHERN 
DELTA 
NATIONAL 
NORTHWEST 
WESTERN 


$782 
942 


$956 
1,610 


342 
800 
444 
1,246 
598 


1,036 
507 
1,269 
3,558 
340 


Data Civil Aeronautics Board estimates 


$582 
391 


$765 
593 


$918 
1,109 


$835 
1,007 


797 
161 
None 


884 
853 347 939 
475 None 520 


{switched to group ?) 


638 262 702 


366 403 
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CAB Clears Mail-Pay Fog 


Nobody—not even the government— 
has ever known how much air-transport 
subsidy has cost; the amounts. paid for 
subsidy and for carrying the mail have 
been lumped together as “mail pay.” 

Now for the first time the curtain 
has been drawn back. Last week Civil 
Aeronautics Board fixed definite “‘com- 
pensatory” rates for carrying the mail; 
all payments above that will be subsidy. 
¢ The Figures—Of the $61.9-million 
paid to the airlines in the fiscal year 
ended last June, $27.4-million was for 
carrying the mail, $34.5-million was 
subsidy. The subsidy will drop sharply, 
to $27.7-million this vear and to only 
$24.1-million next, CAB estimates. 

CAB has also made estimates for 
each domestic airline _ individually 
(table, above). To do this, it has 
divided the airlines into seven groups, 
based on their “unit cost of operation.” 

The compensatory rate ranges from 
45¢ per ton-mile of mail for the lowest- 
cost group to $7.26 for the highest. 

The unit cost of an airline is de- 
termined primarily by three factors: 
the average distance between stops; 
the density of traffic; and the volume 
of operations. CAB decided that a 
single statistic-the number of revenue 
ton-miles per station served—was a 
good indicator of all three. 
¢ First Step—Group I last year con- 
sisted entirely of the Big Four carriers 


-American, Eastern, TWA, and 
United. Three months ago, after two 
years of study and hearings, CAB an- 
nounced that the compensatory rate 
for the Big Four would be 45¢ a ton- 
mile and that they would get no sub- 
sidvy from now on (BW-Jul.14’51, 
pll4). The 45¢ figure represents their 
actual cost of carrying the mail plus an 
amount equal to a return of 8%— 
after taxes—on that part of their in- 
vestment used to carry the mail. 

CAB reasoned that, for any airline, 
the average cost of carrying all traffic 
would have a fairly constant relation- 
ship to the cost of carrying mail alone. 
And that over-all cost figure is a fairly 
easy one to get. So CAB figured it 
out for each airline and then got the 
average for each of the seven groups. 

The figure for Group I was 34¢ a 
ton-mile; for Group II it was 40¢, or 
17.6% higher. So* CAB added 17.6% 
to the 45¢-a-ton-mile figure it had 
already fixed as mail pay for the Big 
Four and came out with 53¢ a ton- 
mile, which it set as the compensatory 
mail rate for Group II. And so on, for 
each of the other groups. 

CAB warns that its new procedure 
won’t change the amount of subsidy 
paid to the airlines by a single dollar. 
But it will make it possible now to 
know how much it is paying each year 
to subsidize the air transport industry. 
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JAP POLICE (left) will soon be anti-Red soldiers. 


In the West, U. S. helps train European troops for fast-developing NATO army. 


WASHINGTON FIGURES THAT... 


Russia's on Defensive, May Ease Up 


The non-Communist world has 
grabbed the initiative from the Soviet 
—has forced Stalin to re-examine his 
strategy. That—right or wrong—is the 
almost unanimous belief of top U.S. 
policymakers today. This belief is 
bound to flavor decisions in the months 
ahead. 

U.S. leaders see the West on the 

offensive almost everywhere. A year ago 
they were desperate, fearfulls awaiting 
the next Red blow. Now U.S. policy- 
makers believe the Western buildup has 
forced Stalin to ponder. They boast 
that Russia learned at the Paris Big 
Four deputies conference last spring 
that it couldn’t shake Western unity or 
rearmament. Ridgway’s toughness at 
Kaesong was another eye-opener. The 
San Francisco treaty conference drove 
home the lesson; Gromyko’s groping 
uncertainty there indicated that the 
Politburo hadn’t made up its mind what 
to do next. 
e New Policy?—Any new Soviet policy 
to counter the Western buildup can 
only be guessed at. There are three 
major possibilities for Russia 

e It can trigger a world war. 

e It can intensify the cold war of 
obstruction and propaganda in another 
try at splitting the West 

e It can try to slow Western re- 
armament by reducing world tension 
through territorial or political conces- 
sions. 

Washington is watching for signs of 
a decision to follow the third course. 
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Experts believe the last thing Stalin 
wants 1s a war. 

¢ Concessions?—The two most likely 
places for Stalin to make concessions 
would be in Germany and in the field 
of disarmament. This is the theorizing: 
Russia could spike German rearmament 
by permitting Germany to unite within 
a genuine democratic framework (page 
165). But this would mean risking the 
loss of Russia’s foothold in Eastern 
Europe. 

Or Russia could relax tension by pro- 
posing genuine disarmament on a parity 
basis with international controls; inter- 
national control of atomic weapons. 
Stalin seemed to be hinting at this in 
his statement on Russian atom bomb 
production. But this would mean let- 
ting inspection teams behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Odds are that such concessions will 
gag Stalin for some time. He may even 
decide finally that he can’t back down. 
But at least the West already has got 
him confused—as confused as Western 
diplomats are and maybe more. 


|. Korea the Turning Point 


Korea is the best mirror of the shift 
in balance of power in favor of the 
West. It was Stalin who sued for peace. 
Though he hasn’t been able to swallow 
a demarcation line in Korea north of 
the 38th parallel-which would sym- 
bolize defeat—U.S. experts on Russia 
are betting that the Communists even 


tually will eat humble pie. Resumption 
of cease-fire talks is a good sign. 

Cease-fire or no. cease-fire, U.N. 
commanders are confident that they can 
keep the initiative in the fighting from 
now on—short of a Russian army march 
down from Siberia. That would mean 
world war. And our experts are 90% 
certain Stalin doesn’t want that now. 
¢ Red Air Power—The only question 
mark in Korea is Red air power. MIG- 
15s are appearing in increasing num- 
bers over Korea. The Reds are esti- 
mated to have 1,200 fighters—half of 
them jets—on bases along the Yalu; 
another 1,500 odd assorted planes in 
the interior of Manchuria. The Air 
Force estimates that the Reds now 
launch 1,000 sorties a day. 

This air power threatens our tactical 
bombing. U.S. medium and fighter 
bombers have had a free hand in 
Korea so far. They've slashed Red rail 
lines into spaghetti, forced the enemy 
to take to the roads with their supplies. 
And our airmen currently are blasting 
an average of 200 Red trucks per day. 
This has pinched the flow of Com- 
munist supplies to an uncertain trickle. 

But the point is that the U.S. edge 
in the air is disappearing. The fre- 
quency of MIG attacks is mounting. 
Up to now U.S. pilots have been bag- 
ging 14 MIGs for every Sabre jet lost. 
Superior pilot skill has been the ex- 
planation, but the quality of the Red 
pilots is improving. 

The size of the Red air fleet is in- 
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creasing fast, too. The Reds are adding 
100 jets a month. Total production 
of F-86s, the U.S. first-line fighter 
that matches the MIG, is hardly more 
than 10% of that. And though some 
older jet models are still going to 
Korea, production of these planes is 
being phased out. 

If the Communist air force suc- 
ceeded in breaking up our tactical 
bombing, Ridgway would be forced 
to consider regaining control by bomb- 
ing Manchurian air bases. He won’t 
do this until it becomes militarily 
essential—to avoid being pushed back 
on the ground. 

Such a turn of events would dampen 
State Dept. optimism materially. 
¢ On the Ground—U. N. strategy on 
the ground in Korea is straightforward. 
We'll continue to prod the enemy off 
balance with limited offensives. We 
won’t march to the Yalu again. We're 
training the South Korean army at a 
breakneck pace, hone eventually to turn 
the bulk of the fighting over to them. 


ll. Knitting Western Europe 


In Western Europe, the Korean 
fighting has been of benefit, too. It 
has sparked Western unity and the 
military buildup. It provides a valuable 
if grim blooding for our troops, and 
it is building up Western strength 
faster than it is bleeding it away. 

The West also has turned the tide in 
Indo-China. Western military men are 
convinced that the French now can 
hold Indo-China indefinitely. 

Washington sees signing of the Japa- 

nese treaty as another victory. The 
best Gromvko could produce in San 
Francisco was spluttering retreaded 
propaganda. The treaty clears the wav 
for rearming Japan against commu- 
nism, gives the white West an Asian 
ally in the anti-colonial Orient. 
e French Fears—Washington is confi- 
dent about Germany as well. A vear 
ago plans for beefing up West Ger- 
many were blocked by French fears of 
German resurging militarism. Now 
these plans have reached the stage of 
execution, though they could still be 
stvmied by Moscow’s unification cam- 
paign. 

Military bolstering of France is also 
in prospect. U.S. tanks, guns, and air- 
craft will be rolling to Europe within 
the next few months. Britain is on 
schedule with its £4.7-billion, three-year 
rearmament program. France is slated 
to have 15 modern divisions on the 
Rhine by yearend; the U.S. will have 
six divisions in Western Germany then. 

In the Middle East, Turkey and 
Greece are armed to the teeth, and 
their forces finally have been officially 
knitted into the NATO structure. In 
part this balances the beating the West 
is taking in Iran. 
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Rare Metals Found; Will Aid Defense 


Molybdenum Corp. discovers only major U.S. source 


of rare minerals in California. 


Some 60 miles west of Las Vegas, 
Nev., just into eastern California, lies 
a small tract of land measuring roughly 
one-and-a-half by three miles. At a 
casual glance it doesn’t look as if it 
had much to offer. But this week 
Molybdenum Corp. of America an- 
nounced that it thinks this piece of 
property will bring it some handsome 
profits—and aid the defense program 
as well. 
¢ Earth Minerals—What Molybdenum 
found there was the world’s largest 
deposit of ]4 rare minerals. Most im- 
portant of these are cerium, lanthanum, 
yttrium, gadolinium, sarmarium, and 
neodymium; they are used as dioxiding 
agents in the production of stainless 
steel and to produce denser steels. 

The discovery has great importance 
for U.S. industry. Up to now, Brazil 
has been its chief supplier. The U.S. 
had only minor sources in Florida and 
Idaho. A company spokesman says 
that the new discovery is so important 
that “the rare earth minerals will no 
longer be rare.” 
¢For Defense—If true, that’s good 
news to the defense program right now. 
These rare minerals are needed both 
in atomic energy production and the 
making of jet engines, as well as in 
many other things. 

For example: Small amounts of rare 
earth metals combined with steel- 
nickel-chromium alloys prolong metal 


Main use: for jet engines. 


life at high temperatures. This makes 
the alloys useful for the whole lineup 
of jet engines, gas turbines, etc. And 
with a good supply, it will now be 
possible to seek further and equally 
important uses for the metals—and 
scientists are sure that there are many. 
¢ “Major Discovery” — Molybdenum 
Corp. announced back in March that 
it had discovered a promising field in 
California. But at that time, it didn’t 
know how valuable it might turn out 
to be as a source of earth metals. In 
his letter to stockholders this week, 
president Marx Hirsch could be more 
specific: “By exploration and drilling, 
we have developed a large tonnage of 
ore of good grade that can be mined 
by surface methods.” 

The geography of this piece of land 
will go a long way toward simplifying 
production of the metals by Molyb- 
denum. Often such deposits show up 
in inaccessible swamps, but this one 
is just three-quarters of a mile off the 
Los Angeles-Las Vegas highway, which 
makes transportation ideal. On top 
of that, a mill used when the area pro- 
duced a small amount of gold can be 
adapted to beneficiation of these min- 
erals without too much trouble. 

There may be more of the rare 
minerals in the immediate vicinity. As 
a result, Molybdenum Corp. has man- 
aged to get options on other likely 
properties in the area. 
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Flying Freight Train Hauls Three Truckloads 


cargo plane, which was passing by on a 
training flight, obligingly put down at Cin- 
cinnati. Three trailer-truckloads went aboard, 
and the Air Force got its desks that evening. 


Ten tons of steel desks were needed in a 
hurry by the Air Force in California, and 
they couldn’t wait for a train to haul the 
desks out from Ohio. So this C-124A 
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Tax Scandals Hit Public Hard 


Loss of faith in collectors breeds cynicism that can 
mean slowdown of payments and more phony returns. 


The exposure of graft and shady deal- 
ings in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
is by far the most politically damaging 
of all the Congressional committee in- 
vestigations. 

This latest Democratic scandal strikes 

right at the sensitive pocketbook of 
more than 50-million taxpayers at a 
time when they are handing over more 
than $50-billion per year to the tax 
collector—and when Congress is about 
to take another $6-billion bite. It’s 
easv to see why the politicos call this 
one much more of a shocker than the 
Kefauver show, the Reconstruction 
linance Corp. loans, or the mink coats 
and deep freezes that were passed 
around. 
e Public Faith—There’s more at stake 
in all this than possession of the Presi- 
dency next November. The BIR scan- 
dals shake public confidence in the tax 
collectors. Although the bureau has 
some 57,000 employees, the payment 
_ of billions in taxes still hinges primarily 
on the voluntary cooperation of the 
taxpavers. The revelation that collectors 
aren't toeing the line builds up the 
“what’s the use?” attitude in many a 
hard-pressed taxpaver—and that in turn 
means lower payments, less reliable re- 
turns. 


|. Popping Up All Over 


Already, the tax office scandals have 
exploded across the country like a string 
of firecrackers. Since February, a score 
of high officials have been involved in 
resignations, firings, suspensions, investi- 
gations, and indictments. Offices in- 
volved so far include San Francisco, St. 
Louis, New York City, Newark, and 
Boston. 

Last week Sen. Blair Moody tossed 
in one he had run across while his 
Small Business Investigating Subcom- 
mittee was chasing gray market steel 
operations in Detroit. 

This’ week Sen. John J. Williams of 
Delaware—who broke the first case— 
charged that a Kansas City partner of 
an ex-collector of internal revenue was 
getting a break on some $675,000 of 
outstanding taxes. 
¢ Borderline—Williams and Rep. Cecil 
R. King’s Ways & Means Subcommit- 
tee are the biggest guns firing on BIR 
now. They’ve found only a couple 
cases of out-and-out graft, theft, or 
bribery. Most of the cases, and the big- 
money ones, are arrangements on the 
borderline of legality by which BIR off- 
cials profited from ‘outside’ business 
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involving companies in tax 
trouble. Here’s how it works: 

In California, an abortionist who 
owed the government about $50,000 in 
back taxes invests some money in a non- 
operating mining company headed by 
a BIR agent. 

In St. Louis, the collector gets legal 
fees from a dress manufacturer badly in 
arrears on tax payments. He also gets 
payments from an associate who op- 
erates an insurance agency that sells 
policies to people who happen to be in 
tax trouble. 

In New York, Newark, and St. Louis, 
revenue agents get big commissions for 
sales of liquor labels and the like to 
distillers with whom they deal on 
alcohol taxes. 

In Detroit, a tax man gets an interest- 
free loan from a friend who may or may 


deals 


“not be a gray market steel operator. He 


gets a good deal by buying a car and a 
deen freeze through his friend. He gets 
paid a “finder’s fee” for locating some 
steel. 

Smaller fry, it appears from spot- 
checks, have developed infallible sys- 
tems for winning at bridge, or poker, 
or on the horses. 
¢ Discretion—Three factors 
this possible: 

e The millions of companies and 
individuals now kicking in substantial 
tax payments. 

¢ Complexity of the tax laws and 
regulations as the Congress has tapped 
more and more sources for more and 
more money. 

¢ The legitimate and absolutely es- 
sential discretion allowed the collectors 
in dealing with taxpavers who are hav- 
ing trouble paying up. 

So far, the scandals have been linked 
mostly with a half-dozen politically ap- 
pointed Collectors of Internal Revenue. 
These officials head up 64 offices (1) 
audit all returns under $7,000 and (2) 
are responsible for collection of all rev- 
enue arising in their districts. But the 
tar has also touched the revenue agents 
in BIR field offices, who take their 
orders directly from Washington. They 
audit all the higher-income returns, 
which are then turned over to the col- 
lectors for collection. 
¢ Patronage—Most collectors are poli- 
ticians. The jobs are part of the patron- 
age system, paying $10,500 per year. 
Except for the collectors, BIR em- 
plovees are civil service. 

The collector has wide discretion, 
especially when dealing with a taxpayer 
who is in arrears or otherwise in tax 
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trouble. Reason for this: The Bureau’s 
main purpose is to bring in the money 
due tne government. 

When a firm is delinquent, the pol- 
icy is to avoid putting it on the rocks 
if—by an easier schedule of payments 
—the company may survive and con- 
tinue to be a taxpayer. In no case is a 
collector empowered to cancel any 
taxes. 

When facts are in doubt (as with 
gamblers or bootleggers and the like), 
the collectors may settle for a payment 
that they judge will return more than 
could be realized by taking the man 
into court. In such cases, the Bureau 
has long held that its job is to get the 
money, not enforce the Prohibition 
Amendment or any other law. A sheriff 
who reports a $5,000 income from 
graft won’t get in trouble via BIR un- 
less he has under-reported his income. 


ll. Treatments or Cures 


Congressional investigators say that 
they’ve got a big job to do yet before 
they come up with recommendations. 
But a couple of steps have been taken 
to tighten up bureau operations. 

One is the appointment of a non- 
political Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, John B. Dunlap. He’s a career 
man, previously collector in Dallas— 
and he has announced that he has 
“carte blanche” from both Secretary 
of Treasury Snyder and President Tru- 
man to clean up the mess. 

Another is the creation of a special 
intelligence unit, working out of Wash- 
ington, with authority to go over the 
records of any BIR office at any time. 

Other suggestions for purifying BIR: 

e Make the collector's job a 
career job. That might help, but not 
necessarily. A few career employees 
are involved in the scandals, although 
none of the career collectors is. 

¢ Make the collector—like other 
BIR employees—drop all outside busi- 
ness interests when he takes the job. 

¢ Make all bureau employees file 
net worth statements every two or 
three years to expose wealth that might 
arise from illegal activities. Such pro- 
posals lead right into Truman’s own 
suggestion—that all public officials be 
required to report publicly their income 
from all sources. 

One very effective weapon is the one 
being used now—the probings of a Con- 
gressional committee. Under the law 
BIR has to keep returns completely 
confidential. But two tax committees 
of Congress are empowered to dig into 
anyone’s return, and permission has 
been given other committees such as 
Kefauver’s. 
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Helping You Shift 
TO DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Practical solutions to the complex problems that accom- 
pany the switch to defense work can often be found at 
your nearby Ryerson Plant. Experienced Ryerson steel 
men will gladly work with you. Not only can they help 
you select the right steels for the job at hand, but they 
are well-informed on military specifications and the 
latest government procedures. 

When you want steel quickly for building experimental 
or pilot models—for bridging the gap between initial and 
full-scale production, we suggest you check with Ryerson. 
Though kinds and sizes most in demand are not always 
available for prompt shipment, we do have a large ton- 
nage of steel on hand at thirteen strategically located 
plants. 


So call us for steel—and steel information. We can’t 
promise to fill all your steel requirements, but we can 
assure you that we will do our very best to help. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled ALLOYS —Hot rolled, cold finished, 
and cold finished heat treated 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, STAINLESS—Allegheny bars, plates, 
beoms, etc. sheets, tubes, etc. 

PLATES— Many types including Inland REINFORCING — Bars and accessories, 
4-Way Safety Plate spirals, wire me: 

SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, many BABBITT—Five grades, also Ryertex 
types and coatings plastic bearings 

TUBING—Seamless and welded, me- MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal 
chanical and boiler tubes fabrication 
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ARE YOUR PROFITS 
BEING “SQUEEZED” BY 
PRODUCTION CUTBACKS ? 


Recently, a manufacturer of household appli- 
ances found its volume of civilian production 
sharply reduced—due to material scarcities. 
Operations were running in the red. 


A Trundle Engineering study showed that, 
under the reduced schedule, line production 
methods previously- used were no longer 
economical. 


New methods and layouts, normally used in a 
“job shop” type of operation, were recom- 
mended. Certain production lines were elimi- 
nated. Others were shortened. Equipment 
normally powered as a group was individually 
motorized. These and other changes involved 
a capital expenditure of about $90,000. But 
the annual savings projected, on the basis of 
current experience, amount to $225,000. 


For Profit-Minded Executives: Savings made 
before the installation was fully completed 
exceeded Trundle’s fee for this entire project. 


Trundle works as a‘‘team”’ with your staff, on prob- 
lems involving Management Methods, Marketing, 
Manufacturing, Engineering Research, Industrial 
Relations. May we give you more information on 
whom we serve, and how we might serve your com- 
pany? Write or phone The Trundle Engineering 
Co., 914 Bulkley Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 


NEW YORK + WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





32 YEARS OF 
30 


CONSULTING SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 
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An antitrust suit by the Justice Dept. 
against the National Football League 
is a test case for the broadcasting and 
telecasting of sports. Justice charges the 
professional football league and its 12 
member clubs with unlawfully restrict- 
ing the areas in which air rights could 
be sold. 


3 
Freight rates: OPS allowed a 14¢-a-ton 
markup in coal prices. This passes along 
increases in freight rates granted to 
railroads. Meanwhile, the railroads de- 
cided to ask the ICC for further rises 
of 6% in eastern territory and 9% 
elsewhere. 


® 
Ford Motor Co. is reported ready to 
start production of a new, more power- 
ful six-cylinder engine. Features: four 
main bearings, 221-cu. in. displacement, 
and a compression ratio of more than 
seven to one. 

° 
Reverse spin: National Airlines peti- 
tioned the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
cut its mail payment from 53¢ a ton- 
mile to 45¢ a ton-mile. National hopes 
thereby to get a bigger share of the 
air mail. 

° 
Phillips Petroleum Co. won the 1951 
Award for Chemical Engineering, given 
annually by Chemical Engineering, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. Phillips was 
honored for developing high-abrasion 
carbon black and cold rubber. 

. 
Cable trends: Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. is installing an amplifier 200 
mi. off the Newfoundland coast that 
will increase annual capacity of the 
Atlantic cable by more than 60-million 
words. . . . Commercial Pacific Cable 
Co. asked government permission to 
abandon its cable to the Far East, the 
only wire link between the U.S. and 
Manila, Shanghai, and Japan. Reason: 
The business is no longer profitable. 


” 
Sears, Roebuck is borrowing $200-mil- 
lion from a group of banks, chiefly to 
finance an increased proportion of its 
time-payment sales. Last year Sears 
sold $361-million of its time-credit 
paper to commercial banks, carrying 
$157-million itself. It figures on saving 
taxes by financing a larger share, since 
excess profits tax liabilitv is reduced by 
bank borrowings (BW—Mar.3’51,p 
114). 

8 
Federal Trade Commission opens hear- 
ings on Nov. 1 on its proposal of 22 
tules for fair trade practices among 
grocers. Among other things, the rules 
would ban “loss leaders” and use of 
fictitious prices in bargain sales. 
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production lines throvphout thé covery. Ws da aie wall pestevy 
critical tolerances necessary to super-efficient performance, parts must be 
produced in-dust-free atmosphere under controlled conditions. American 
Air Filter equipment is found in hundreds of plants producing and 
assembling these parts. Clean Air is a must with Jet Engines. 
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387 Central Ave., Lovisville, Ky. * In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Plants in Lovisville, Ky. and Moline, tl. 
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Steel 


HILIP MURRAY has been at 

great pains to let everyone 
know that his steel union will not 
be satisfied with just a 5¢ wage in- 
crease in its next contract. This 5¢ 
is as much as steelworkers can have 
under the arithmetic of the present 
wage stabilization formula. The 
contract Murray is worried about 
will be dated Jan. 1, 1952, and its 
negotiation wil] begin late next 
month. 

The importance of this con- 
tract should require no elaborate 
explanation. It will set labor costs 
for the stee] industry; its rates and 
conditions will be widely copied 
in other industries; it can change 
the price of steel and_ thereby 
affect the entire national price 
structure (page 21). The contract’s 
full impact on both wages and 
prices may, consequently, shatter 
what we now have as wage and 
price contro] 


HAT MUST be bome in 

mind is that Murray, anxious 
to register impressive gains for his 
union, is only a little less anxious 
to avoid the onus of wrecking 
wage and price control. So one 
theory suggests that he'll concen- 
trate on fringe gains that, while 
they will certainly cost a lot of 
money, won't make it look as if 
he’s ripped through the center of 
the wage line 

Steel men who know Murray 
well won’t buy this theory. They 
are convinced that in this respect, 
at least, he’s an old-fashioned 
unionist who puts nothing ahead 
of the old-fashioned pay envelope. 
They don’t rule out: the possibility 
that Murray may press hard for 

* costly or unworkable fringe conces- 
sions. 

But by their reasoning this will 
only be a tactic; its purpose to 
induce the industry to make a siz- 
able wage offer as an alternative— 
and thus relieve Murray of the 
blame for busting wage controls. 


UT SOMETHING ELSE is 
cooking that only a very few 
men in either steel management 





or the steel union know about yet. 
It’s quite possible that nothing 
may come of it. On the other 
hand, it may prove to be one of 
the truly great milestones in labor 
relations. Here is what is in- 
volved: 

One of the loopholes in the 
present wage control — formula, 
which is based primarily on cost- 
of-living changes, is “productivity.” 
In the General Motors case, the 
Wage Stabilization Board _ let 
wages go above the cost-of-living 
limit because the company claimed 
productivity was rising. 

You can’t jump to the conclu- 
sion that Murray will get a fat 
wage hike by showing that pro- 
ductivity is up in steel. Even if he 
could show that, you have to fig- 
ure that pay increases he has got 
in the past compensate for—among 
other things—anv increase in pro- 
ductivity. 


UT WHAT ABOUT THE 

FUTURE, which is what the 
new contract will, of course, cover? 
A top executive of one of the lead- 
ing steel companies has just shown 
a union official of stature equaling 
his a brand-new incentive system. 
He is prepared to write any kind of 
guarantee the union wants that his 
plan will raise both take-home pav 
and physical productivity a mini- 
mum of 15%. The union official, 
significantly, did not brush the 
proposal aside. Instead, it has been 
marked “top secret” and is under 
careful study by a tiny few of the 
union’s leaders. 

Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson has 
not—at this writing—been informed 
of it. When he is, it’s a safe bet 
that he'll trv to move heaven and 
earth to get it adopted. To him 
it will be a big chance to step up 
the United States’ tight steel pro- 
duction. 

WSB hasn’t heard of it vet 
either. To the board, it could look 
like just an application of its own 
productivity pay precedent—quite 
permissible under the present 
wage rules. 

And now it’s up to Murray. 








GE Sets Precedent 


The new GE-CIO contract 
lets the union reopen on pen- 
sions a second time. It may 
have repercussions. 


At first glance it may appear that 
there is nothing of extraordinary im- 
port in General Electric’s contract set- 
tlement with the CIO last week. The 
company granted a wage increase. And 
that’s common these days. 

But take a close second look. There’s 
a provision in the new agreement that 
can have repercussions over a wide area. 

When GE and the CIO negotiated 
a contract last year, they also negoti- 
ated a supplemental agreement on pen- 
sions to run for five years. In this, they 
were only following a pattern set by 
other pension contracts and dictated 
by business necessity: Put a retirement 
program on a longer-run basis than the 
usual one-year term of a contract. 
¢ Difference—Even then, however, GE 
departed from a practice of the big 
steel and auto companies that was be- 
ing widely followed. GE gave the union 
the right to reopen the pension agree- 
ment once during its five-year life. 

In the negotiations just concluded, 
the union exercised its right to reopen 
the pension contract. When a scttle- 
ment was finally arrived at, the union’s 
pension demands were dropped, traded 
off in the wage deal. But—and this is 
what may haunt other employers—GE 
accorded the union the right to reopen 
on pensions again. 

Other companies now feeling secure 
in five-vear pension contracts should, 
therefore, not be surprised if their 
unions demand they negotiate on them. 
GE may become the precedent in the 
pension field that Chrysler did in the 
wage field when that company agreed 
to raise pay rates while a carefully ne- 
gotiated contract was still in force. 
¢ UE vs. IUE—GE’s settlement with 
CIO’s International Union of Electrical 
Workers shut off threats of an IUE 
strike—but may have opened GE’s door 
to new troubles with its second big 
union, the ex-CIO United Electrical 
Workers. 

GE, Westinghouse Electric, and 
other electrical manufacturers are 
caught in the middle of a to-the-death 
fight between IUE and UE. Each 
bargains with management with an eye 
on what the other is doing. The 
obvious aim is to get the best contract. 

Last week IUE’s president James B. 
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LOW BRIDGE!—With only inches to spare, 
the Cliffs Victory squeezes under bridge. 
The ship made the voyage with funnel, 
masts, and upper part of superstructure 
dismounted because of the tight clearances 
encountered on Illinois Waterway. 


ea 


BUOYANCY CONTROL—The Cliffs Victory 
at Bethlehem’s Baltimore Yard. Large pon- 
toons or “blisters” welded to the hull near 
the stern provided a way to vary the ship’s 
draft while going through inland water- 
way. Pumping water into pontoons made 
the ship ride deeper, so as to clear low 
bridges. Pumping water out lightened the 
ship, decreasing draft for shallow stretches. 


s through Chicago River on final leg of journey from Baltimore to Great Lakes. 


TIGHT SQUEEZE 


Former Ocean Vessel Travels Inland Waters 
on Way to New Career on Great Lakes 


The Lake ore carrier Cliffs Victory, 
now carrying iron ore from the Lake 
Superior district to lower Lake ports, 
was built as a Victory ship during the 
war. During the past five years the 
vessel had served as an ocean cargo 
carrier. 

Recently she was rebuilt into an ore 
ship, at Bethlehem’s Baltimore Ship- 
yard. As part of the conversion, the 
hull was lengthened from 455 to 620 
feet, increasing the vessel’s capacity 
from 8,000 to 12,000 tons. 

On completion of this work the 
Cliffs Victory was towed on the long 
journey from Baltimore to the Great 
Lakes, by way of the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Mississippi, and the Illinois Water- 
way. The latter part of this route was 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


a tricky obstacle course for so large a 
vessel. It involved nine locks, some of 
them barely large enough to accommo- 
date so long a ship; 122 bridges, 77 
aerial crossings, numerous shallow 
stretches and some very sharp bends. 

The Cliffs Victory inched and ma- 
neuvered her way, completing her 
historic journey at Chicago. She was 
the first vessel of anything like this 
size ever to negotiate this inland route 
—a feat of navigation for which Beth- 
lehem received valuable help from the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Steamship Co. and 
the U. S. Army Engineers Corps. On 
her trial trip the Cliffs Victory reached 
a speed of over 20 miles per hour, 
making her undisputed Speed Queen 
of the Lakes ore fleet. 
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y EVERYTHING'S 
THE SAME 
BUT THE NAME 


Now It’s... 


@ Under its former name, 

LYON-Raymond Corporation 
linked 80 years of successfully manufac- 
turing quality products through three 
generations of the LYON family with 30 
years of manufacturing material handling 
equipment under the RAYMOND family 
management. 


@ Because the name LYON had no 
connection with present company man- 
agement and caused confusion with 
similarly-named manufacturers, it was 
decided to shorten the name. It is 
expected that this new name — The 
RAYMOND Corporation — will better 
identify RAYMOND family manage- 
ment now and in the years to come. 


@ The company in the past has built 
up a reputation for quality products and 
for pioneering in numerous types of 
Hydraulic Elevating Equipment. During 
the last several years, we have brought 
forth a notable number of “firsts”. 


@ Today, under our new name — The 
RAYMOND Corporation — we will con- 
tinue to help keep materials moving — 
in factories, in warehouses, in every field 
where electric trucks and hydraulic ele- 
vating equipment can be applied. And, 
while our name is changed, RAYMOND 
policies, services and quality of products 
will continue on the high standards al- 
ready established. 


& 


| Lightweight Hydraulically- 
| operated Pallet Lift Truck. 


Straddle-Type Telescopic 
Tiering Truck. 2,0001b. Cap. 


Formerly LYON-Raymond Corporation 
Electric industrial Trucks * Hydraulic Elevating Equipment 
The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


5254 SpaceMaker Street, Greene, N.Y. 





Carey hailed the new “pattern” con- 
tract negotiated with GE, bringing 
raises since the start of the war in 
Korea to 30¢ an hour for skilled work- 
ers, 25¢ for unskilled GE employees. 

UE quickly scoffed at IUE’s new 
one-year pact as “a sellout of the in- 
terests of GE workers.” It announced 
that its negotiators will hold out in 
bargaining i considerably more than 
IUE won. 

In announcing the contract agree- 
ment with IUE, Lemuel R. Boulware, 
GE vice-president in charge of labor 
relations, described the terms as “every 
possible option available within the 
cost we felt could be justified and still 
be in keeping with the spirit of stabili- 
zation.” UE’s announced goal is some- 
thing beyond that. 
¢ Terms—GE’s settlement IUE 
provides: 

(1) A 24% wage increase, with a 
minimum 34¢-an-hour raise, effective as 
of Sept. 15. This new pay hike is on top 
of a cost-of-living hike due GE’s CIO 
employees under their old contract— 
which provided for a 1¢ raise for each 
1.14-point gain in BLS’ monthly c-of- 
index between March 15 and Sept. 15, 
1951. (The mid-September index figure 
hasn’t been announced yet by BLS, but 
the index for mid-August was 1.1 points 
above the March 15 level.) 

(2) A further c-of-] adjustment in 
pay next March 15, giving a 1¢ increase 
in hourly wages for each 1-point rise 
in the BLS index between Sept. 15 and 
March 15, 1952. Additionally, the new 
one-year contract provides for a reopen- 
ing on wages next March 15 

(3) A reopening on_ pension-plan 
changes on Sept. 15, 1952. A supple- 
mentary contract between GE and IUE, 
dated Sept. 15, 1950, provided for a 
pension reopening last month. IUE 


with 


GE’s strategist in labor relations is vice- 
president Lemuel Boulware. 





Even the keenest, eagle-eyed 
inspectors cannot see invisible sur- 
face cracks, nor below the surface 
of metal. But Magnaflux can! 
Magnafiux instantly spots invisible 
cracks—on the surface or under it! 

Magnafiux is low in cost, non- 
destructive—and so fast that it per- 
formsat production line speed! That’s 
why so many quality-conscious 
manufacturers depend on Magna- 
flux, not only to cut production 
costs, but to assure that the prod- 
ucts you buy will deliver safe, satis- 
factory performance—from wash- 
ing machines to refrigerators, from 
aircraft to machine tools! 

For detailed information of how 
Magnaflux saves money and lives, 
write for literature, sent on request 
without obligation. 


MAGNAFLUX 
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MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Hwy., Chicago 31, Ill. 
New York « Dallas Detroit ¢ Cleveland « Los Angeles 
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demanded that GE assume a 2% con- 
tribution that IUE employees now 
make toward a minimum $125-a-month 
pension at 65 after 25 years’ service. 
GE refused, but agreed to discuss the 
pension program again in 1952. 

(+) A liberalized vacation program, 
allowing three weeks paid time off after 
15 years instead of the present 20. 

IVE estimates its gain in. the new 
contract at “‘an average 6¢ an hour” for 
70,000 workers in 55 plants. Accord- 
ing to GE, the increase will total from 
$25-million to $30-million in added 
hbor costs. 
¢ Background—GE gave employees a 
3% raise (an estimated 4+¢ to 5¢ an 
hour) voluntarily in July, 1950. Two 
months later the company signed a new 
contract with [UE that gave an across- 
the-board 10¢  raise—including — the 
amount workers had been given in July. 
Some skilled workers got an additional 
54¢ an hour. The pact also set up the 
contributory pension and _social-insur- 
ance programs and provided for c-of-] 
wage adjustments in March and Sep- 
tember of this year. 


Last March GE boosted wages 9¢ an 

hour under the first c-of-l revision, 
bringing its rates for most workers to 
19¢ above pre-Korea levels. That was 
the wage situation when, in September, 
GE offered IUE and UE negotiators a 
new 24% increase. IUE held out at 
first for a minimum 4¢ increase, then 
settled for a 34¢-an-hour floor under the 
raises. 
e UE Wants More—UE called the GE 
offer an “inadequate few trifling pennies 
that do] not meet the needs of GE 
workers.” 

In addition to trying to top IUE’s 
cents-per-hour gain from its new con- 
tract, UE says it will now go after: 

e A $165-a-month minimum pen- 
sion, with retirement permissible at 
age 65. a oe 
e An insurance plan paying $40 a 
week to sick and disabled workers, and 
paying full surgical, hospital, and ma- 
ternitv benefits. 

e “Substantial increases” in rates 
for day workers to eliminate “present 
inequities” between their earnings and 
what other production workers get. 


Back Door to Pension Mobility 


Management is still against it, but manpower problems 
have given new life to unions’ drive for pension systems that 
will let a worker move about without losing his rights. 


Industrywide or areawide pension 
programs may soon be coming in by 
the back door. 

For a long time, employers have 
been ready to deal with—and deny— 
union demands for extending company 
pension systems into multicompany 
programs. Direct bargaining and firm 
resistance—sometimes in spite of picket 
lines—have turned away labor drives 
for broadening retirement schemes in 
Toledo, San Diego, Buffalo, and 
Chicago. 
¢On the Threshold—But now some 
unions sce a new entrance to this par- 
ticular objective. It flanks the regular 
collective bargaining process, and it is 
in part camouflaged. More important 
even, the new way in is via Washing- 
ton, and it may be traveled fast. 

This fresh opportunity for unions de- 
velops from an urgent manpower prob- 
lem: to utilize skilled workers in jobs 
that will use their abilities to the ut- 
most. It was a problem for the pro- 
duction program in World War II, 
and now it is sharpening again. 
¢ Action?—In Washington the man- 
power subcommittee of DPA’s labor- 
management advisory committee has 
taken up the subject. It may have 
recommendations ready for mobiliza- 
tion czar C. E. Wilson to act on soon. 

In the field, meanwhile, scattered 
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local unions have been raising the issue 
and drafting resolutions calling for ac- 
tion. Far behind the scenes, partly as 
a result of such rank-and-file murmur- 
ings, at least one major automobile 
company is discussing the matter in 
bargaining table negotiations with the 
United Auto Workers (CIO). 

¢ Skill Goes to Waste—The problem 
shapes up like this: Say a worker is 
capable of doing precision tool grind- 
ing work. He has worked for his pres- 
ent employer about 20 years and has 
a valuable seniority asset. His employer 
has little tool work in his shops at the 
moment, and consequently assigns the 
worker to production grinding, a job 
requiring only a portion of the tool- 
maker’s training. 

Down the street, meanwhile, another 
employer has a backlog of tool work 
requiring much fine-tolerance grinding 
and is held up because he can’t get 
qualified workers. 
¢ From Plant to Plant—During World 
War II this problem came up time and 
again. Washington finally adopted a 
solution that worked well. When a 
plant could not give a man work at 
his highest skill, he could move with- 
out losing his seniority to another plant 
that could. That is, his seniority was 
continued in his home plant, and he 
could merely transfer back whenever 





**We knew that Buffalo company could cut 
costs with our new machine, and their 
plant superintendent knew it, too. But 
we just couldn’t find out who could 
make the final decision. Fortunately ... 


«+.» we decided to check with our bank— 
Marine Midland. Through their local con- 
tacts, we reached the right man. and from 
there on it was smooth sailing.” 


This is one of the many ways in 
which Marine Midland’s firsthand 
knowledge of New York State busi- 
ness can aid you when your company 
has an account with The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New 
York. 

There are 102 Marine Midland 
banking offices—serving 49 commu- 
nities throughout New York. Their 
officers and directors are local people 
who know their towns. Let us show 
you how their knowledge can serve 
your business. 


The mcr 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“It’s there sure enough- 


but (sob!) so is dis Cyclone Fence!” 


SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR—that’s the way 
burglars always feel when a Cyclone 
Fence stands between them and booty. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
your property and equipment—does it 
effectively. Besides keeping out thieves, 
vandals, trespassers and the curious, 
Cyclone Fence gives you complete “en- 
trance and exit control”’ over employees 
and others—particularly important for 
plants engaged in defense work. And 





NO JOB IS TOO LARGE | 
NO JoB is TOO SMALL 
FOR CYCLONE* 





with every Cyclone Fence you are sure 
to get years and years of satisfactory 
service—with virtually no upkeep 
expense. 

In our free book, Cyclone’s many 

special features are described, and the 
different types of Cyclone Fence are 
illustrated. Send for your copy today. 
Use the handy coupon. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK—You’ll find our big, 32- 
page fence catalog a valuable reference book. It’s 
crammed with pictures, facts and specifications 
covering many styles of Cyclone Fence, Gates and 
other property safeguards. Whether you need a 
few feet of fence or several miles of it, you will 
want this useful book. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


“Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 


CLIP THIS COUPON ———SEND IT TO 


Your Fence 
Aw b Cre 
«he 


ha 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 4101 
Piease mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.” 


I am interested in fencing: 


( Industrial; 


UN 1 T°) 


0 School; 


STATES 


0 Playground; © Residence. 
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work was available that would utilize 
his talents to the fullest. 

There are no statistics on the num- 
ber of people who shifted from plant 
to plant under this program, but the 
movement was considerable and, it was 
generally agreed, speeded the war ef- 
fort. It proved that mobility, however 
it is achieved, is necessary in getting an 
efficiently allocated labor force. 

Since World War II, however, some 
new factors have entered the picture. 
The biggest is pensions; specifically, 
what to do about pension credits for 
a man who should move out of his 
home plant and work in another. 
¢ Hardly Fair—Manpower policymakers 
agree it is manifestly unfair to a 
man’s home emplover to have to keep 
making fund deposits and_ building 
credits while the man is working for 
someone else. And they admit that the 
man himself will be much less inter- 
ested in shifting—even to a higher-paid 
job—if he has to sacrifice time and 
credits toward his pension. In many 
cases now, he can lose his equity by 
shifting emplovers. 

One possible solution, as some nego- 
tiators see it, would be to have the 
pension credits and pavments transfer 
with the man and go back with him 
when he returns to his home plant. 
That would be basically the areawide 
pension program that UAW, in par- 
ticular, and other unions are pushing 
hard. 
¢ No Go—But management is dead set 
against this. In addition to its in- 
stinctive hostility toward a sweeping 
new union demand, there are these two 
weighty considerations: 

(1) Industrv’s willingness to introduce 
pensions—above and beside those forced 
on it bv union power—was based on the 
theorv that thev contributed toward a 
stable, loval work force. An industry- 
wide or areawide svstem makes hash of 
that reasoning. 

(2) A plethora of actuarial and admin- 
istrative problems would make suicidal 
anvthing but the smallest, most cau- 
tious experiment with industrvwide or 
areawide pensions. Yet industry feels 
that, if the union camel gets its nose 
in the tent with transferable pension 
credits for skilled workers. it’s only a 
matter of time—and a short time at 
that—before the idea will be extended 
to evervone. 

That mav likely be the subject mat- 
ter of the negotiations now going on 
between UAW and the Detroit com- 
panv. The compromise between those 
two conceivably could be a cornoration- 
wide transfer plan to give skilled men 
work at their highest level of attain- 
ment. But that kind of solution, nat- 
urally, would be applicable only to 
multiplant companies. It is not a gen- 
eral solution, nor does one yet seem to 
be in sight. 
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FOR SALES AND TRAINING 
FOR EDUCATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


The World's 
Most Versatile 


16mm. Camera 


THE CINE-KODAK SPECIAL II 


If you make your own films, the Cine-Kodak Special Il 
is the camera to give you all the professional effects 
you need in 16mm. movies . . . fades, dissolves, double 
exposures, mask shots, animations, and others. And 
with film economy and operating ease comparable to 
amateur cameras. 


Ouile for Business 


KODASCOPE PAGEANT 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


LIGHTWEIGHT «+ EASY TO USE 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


Here’s a new sound projector that makes your business movies 
more effective ... the Kodascope Pageant... for 16mm. sound or 
silent films. Your screenings of sales, training, and documentary 
films get a professional touch, from start to finish. 

An improved optical system makes the screen images better 
than ever... both black-and-white and color pictures are sharp 
and brilliant from corner to corner. A unique audio system pro- 
vides “sound focusing” . .. controls tone value at all volume levels. 
Simple threading and interlocking controls make it easy to run 
the Pageant... enabling you to get your movie shows under 
way quickly. 

Sturdily built, with lifetime lubrication, the Pageant will give 
you years of useful, trouble-free showings. Complete, with pro- 
jector and speaker in a single case, it weighs only 33 pounds... 
easily carried by hand. You can depend upon the Pageant when 
showing your films in churches, schools, business, industry. Its 
low price of $400 will interest you. For a demonstration, see 
your Kodak dealer, or write for free booklet to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


BUSINESS FILMS 


. «. demonstrate, train, 
dramatize, sell 





everyone 
has his own 
preference 


</ 
but when drinking 
at public fountains 


79% porefer PAPER CUPS 


Management has found it pays big 
dividends to add paper cup service 
to bubbler fountains — for complete 
drinking water service. 


Because surveys ai public fountains 
show 8 out of 10 people prefer — and 
look for — paper cups. 

Because paper cup service cuts risk 
of contagion, reduces absenteeism, 
fosters efficiency and morale. 


And AJAX cups, economically print- 
ed, can put any desired message right 
before the eyes of every user. 


Modernize your drinking water service — 
easily, economically. Send coupon for fact- 
filled folder “‘“X Marks the Spot.” 


AJAX Cup Filler fits 
outlet now on most 
bubbler fountains. 
And easily attached 
AJAX dispenser keeps 
cups al ways handy. 


PAPER CUPS 
AJAX DISPENSERS 
CUP FILLERS 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
st ¥ General Offices: Springfield 2, Mass. 


14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 


{ 

| 

| Gentiemen: Send me without obligation your folder on | 
1 ae. Service, and samples of 
| imprinted . 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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OUTSIDE, LOOKING IN, Rep. Wheeler 
couldn’t get a jeb at labor-short Savannah 
River project. He didn’t have a union card. 


Closed Shop 


... is illegal under Taft- 
Hartley, yet it flourishes in 
several industries. The House 
pigeonholes an inquiry. 


Wheeler (D., Ga.) 
turned laborer for a day recently. At 
least, he tried to. Although there’s a 
shortage of construction workers at the 
Savannah River atomic-energy project, 
he couldn’t get a job. He wasn’t a 
union member, and only union men 
were being hired. 

The congressman told his story to 
the House in asking for a probe of what 
he described as “illegal closed-shop 
practices” that existed despite a ‘Taft- 
Hartley ban. 
¢ Put on Disguise—Rep. Wheeler said 
he'd heard a lot about “union racketeer- 
ing” in the Savannah River area, and 
about wasted manpower, inadequate 
security measures, and housing prob- 
lems. He decided to check on the re- 
ports himself, incognito. Once a con- 
struction worker, years ago, he put on 
overalls and applied for a job at his old 
craft. 

He could have a job, he said he was 
told, only if he first got a card from the 
union—at a cost of $108. 


Rep. W. M. 


Wheeler said he complained that it’s 
illegal under T-H for an employer “by 
discrimination in regard to hire or ten- 
ure of employment . to encourage 
or discourage membership” in a union. 
He got a quick brushoff. 
¢ No Time for Probe—Rep. Wheeler 
asked for an immediate full-scale investi- 
gation of the Savannah River project. 
House leaders—pressing for adjourn- 
ment—pigeonholed the matter until 
next year. 

Meanwhile, the congressman’s flat 
charges set off new demands for a crack- 
down on persisting closed-shop prac- 
tices. 

One of the specific aims of T-H 
sponsors in 1947 was to outlaw the 
closed shop—in which union member- 
ship is necessary before an applicant 
can get a job. But restrictive practices 
of the closed shop have hung on—maybe 
even expanded a little. They're com- 
mon in construction, entertainment, 
maritime, longshoring, printing, truck- 
ing, and other industries. 

Sometimes a closed shop is kept 
alive by a preferential-hiring policy— 
which provides that those previously 
employed in the industry (presumably 
in the days of the closed shop) get 
first crack at job openings. Sometimes 
membership in a union is required as 
a proof of competency. Sometimes, by 
contract, jobs are filled ‘‘indiscrim- 
inately” at a union-management hiring 
hall. And sometimes there’s no_at- 
tempt at all to cover up on closed-shop 
policies. That seems to be particularly 
true in a large part of the construction 
industry. 
eA Special Case—Traditionally a 
closed-shop industry, construction is 
continuing as such for two reasons: 

° Management, with stable labor 
relations at stake, isn’t making an issue 
of the closed shop—and few on the 
outside have chosen to challenge the 
restrictive hiring practices. 

¢ T-H_ permits union-shop con- 

tracts—which require workers to join 
the union after taking a job—where 
workers have authorized one. However, 
union-shop elections aren’t practical in 
the construction industry. Projects gen- 
erally don’t last long enough for the 
slow-moving National Labor Relations 
Board to hold an election. With le- 
galized union-security steps blocked off, 
construction is standing pat on the 
more restrictive closed-shop practices 
it has used for years. 
* Scattered Crackdowns—Efforts of the 
NLRB haven’t succeeded in crimping 
discriminatory practices. NLRB inter- 
venes only when an unfair-labor-practice 
complaint is filed. It consistently cracks 
down, where charges are proved, by 
barring restrictive hiring and penalizing 
those responsible for it. But the scat- 
tered crackdowns haven’t had much 
real effect. 
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Buses and 
Shovels, cranes, Drilling rigs, centrifugal on-haghway trucks 
industrial locomotives pumps, generator sets 


--- because they’re 


> 
custom-built to fit the job % 
Earthmovers, logging Off-highway trucks, Work boats 
yarders and loaders crawler tractors pleasure craft 


Lightweight, high-speed Diesels (50-550 hp) for these and many other uses 


»»ebecause they’re = Rugged, lightweight, high-speed 
Cummins Diesels are at work 


B Wi / / / everywhere. Each engine is built 
twice. It’s assembled, run-in tested, 


disassembled and inspected, then 


a 7 
NV bi reassembled and tested again. 
oe This extra care in building, plus 


Cummins exclusive fuel system 


AT ys é 
() Ny and an efficient and expanding 
/ service and parts organization, 


means minimum “‘down time’’, 


_ 
B b } / more power and profits for the 
user, See your Cummins dealer. 


CS. SRR OO a EE ie gE A ttt, Ay 


IWICE 


TRADEMARK REG, U. S, PAT. OFF 


Diesel power by 


CUMMINS CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation « Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Cumdiex 








How Burgess Norton Mfg. Co. Saved 
On Construction Costs, Erection Time with 


STEELCRAE 


STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


STEELCRAFT CUSTOM-ENGINEERING SOLVED EVERY 
CONSTRUCTION PROBLEM FOR THIS FAST-GROWING CONCERN! 


When Burgess Norton Mfg. Co., 
makers of automotive parts needed 
more space for its Geneva, Illinois 
plant . . . Steelcraft provided the per- 
fect answer! Utilizing a low-cost, 
truss-type, structural steel frame work 
and metal roof, Steelcraft put up an 
‘annex similar to the specially con- 
' structed building already on the prem- 
}ises. The result—a quickly-erected, 
| precisely-adapted, permanent structure 
at amazing low cost! 


Bsa as ke naan 


You can experience the same results 
for your demands with Steelcraft 
Standardized Parts and Sections. 

Engineering experts will diagnose 
your situation, recommend rigid frame 
or truss-design structures, specify ven- 
tilation, insulation, material-handling 
features, wall-construction of any ma- 
terials . . . according to your needs. 

Have your Architect, Engineer, or 
Contractor consult us for complete 
information . . . at no obligation. 


Standard truss de- 
signed to, carry 
heavy-duty crane. 


Clear span gives maximum floor area for work space, 


Steelcraft addition (right) matching 
original structure (left) demonstrates 
amazing adaptability. 


easily adapted to roof 
structure. 
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© Please send me information on complete line of 


Skylighting and venti- 

lation problems solved 

through Steelcraft cus- 
tom-engineering. 


WRITE TODAY...USE COUPON BELOW 


STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
250 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio, 
(In Greater Cincinnati) Dept. BW-101 
Please send engineer to survey my building re- 
quirements 


Steeleraft Metal Buildings. 
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City 
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Tax on Fringes? 


If BIR has its way, em- 
ployer shares in health, insur- 
ance, welfare plans will be 
taxed as employees’ income. 


The tax-hungry Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has its eye on a new billion- 
dollar taxable. It’s thinking of cracking 
down on the group insurance, health, 
and welfare benefits that workers get 
from employers. 

It hasn’t been an item worth arguing 
about until recently. Employer-paid 
insurance premiums amounted to an 
insignificant sum only a few years ago. 
Now they’ve grown to an, estimated 
total of more than $700-million a year. 
In addition, payments by employers 
into welfare funds are now pushing 
$200-million a year, and still rising. 
¢ Is It or Isn’t It?—BIR now says such 
payments are actually part of employ- 
ces’ pay and should be listed by the 
employees as taxable income. Of 
course, the unions say it isn’t. 

The question is filtering upward 
through ‘Treasury Dept. ranks. It’s now 
just a step below top policy levels. 
With an election year coming up, it’s 
likely to stay there for a while, maybe 
die there. Yet the Treasury’s need for 
more tax revenue could change the 
outlook. 

Temptation for the Treasury is great. 
As it is now, employers deduct group 
insurance, health, and welfare payments 
as business expenses, and empioyees 
don’t have to list them income. 
Taxing the “fringe” benefits to em- 
plovees could return several. hundred 
million dollars to the Treasury. 
¢ Term Policies Exempt—Since July, 
1950, only employer payments on group 
“term” life insurance have been exempt 
from taxable income. Payments on 
other types of insurance that have a 
paid-up insurance value are not exempt. 

Under many contributory _ plans 
(where employees pay part of the in- 
surance cost) the employees’ share is 
gencrally deemed to go for “‘perma- 
nent” or paid-up coverage, the em- 
ployer’s for “‘term” coverage. That way, 
employees don’t have to pay taxes on 
the premiums their employer takes care 
of. 

e Asking for It—-BIR knows it’s asking 
for trouble if there’s a change m regu- 
lations. Example: Employers gencrall: 
pay a lump premium on allt emplovees 
covered by group insurance. Who is 
going to determine the exact — 
of the gross premium that is attributable 
to each employee as taxable income? 
And how is it to be. done? 

¢ What Is Pay?—Unions naturally feel 
BIR is off the track in thinking that 


as 
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To Every Management Seeking Better Methods of Distribution 
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Don’t risk overstocking this Holiday Season! 


Replacements in hours by air eliminate 
the need for heavy inventories 


TO MINIMIZE the inventory risk during the Christmas 
rush, many retailers, today, are relying on the speed 
and service of Airfreight. This way, they can meet 
demand without facing the hazards of overstocking. 

They buy only what they need for the present, 
knowing that the depleted supplies of tomorrow can 
be replenished in hours by air shipments. Warehousing 
requirements are naturally lower; less capital is tied 
up and a wider variety of goods can be stocked. 


Equally important are the benefits that Airfreight 
can effect elsewhere in the retail picture. Lower in- 
surance rates ... added sales appeal ... and lower 
packaging requirements are other frequent dividends 
that can play major roles in lowering your over-all cost 
of doing business. 

That’s why, the original choice of Airfreight calls 
for management action. Let an American Airlines rep- 
resentative show you how Airfreight caf give you a 
competitive edge during the present competitive era. 
Write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


a AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE— AMER/CAN AIRLINE. INC. 
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Any accident serious enough to result in 
a compensation payment affects all of the 


people in your plant aclversely. 


Quite apart from the injury to the indi- 


vidual workman, all too serious in itself, 
an accident does things to production. It 
spreads uneasiness throughout the plant 

as the news is flashed from one person 


to another in a kind of chain reaction. 


In fact, studies show that every dollar 
paid out as compensation for injury is fol- 
lowed by four more dollars lost by the acci- 
dent interrupting or slowing production. 

So when you’re selecting a company for 
Workmen’s Compensation insurance, isn’t 
it wise to pick the company that offers 
you unusual Safety Engineering and Loss 


Control service? One with manpower 


ON ALL FORMS EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 


YOU WILL BE WE SERVED BY 


The Travelers 


enough and experience enough to help 
you reduce accidents in your plant? 
With Travelers Compensation insur- 
ance you get the services of the world’s 
most competent staff of Safety Engineers. 
Among these men are specialists in every 
important field of safety engineering. 
Each is trained in applying technical 


skill and common sense in working out 


with employers complete safety programs 
to reduce accidents and cut insurance 
costs. 

Prompt handling of claims is assured 
through the salaried claim staff of The 
Travelers. These men work out of offices 
strategically located throughout the United 
States and Canada. They provide phy- 
sicians, surgeons, specialists, and con- 
sultants to serve the injured workman. 

This specialized service assures the 
workman of the best possible physical 
care and hastens his return to the job. 

Why not talk to your Travelers agent 
or broker about your Compensation in- 
surance problem? Let him tell you how 
Travelers service can help you reduce 


your accidents and your costs. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 


demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insuring public in 


the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865, 








employer-paid insurance premiums can 
be considered taxable income. Arthur 
Goldberg, CIO’s general counsel, argues 
that BIR isn’t recognizing “‘the distinc- 
tion between compensation and a con- 
dition of employment.” 

Compensation, he contends, implies 
at least two things: (1) a payment for 
work performed and (2) a payment that 
can be spent by the employee any way 
he wants. 

According to Goldberg, ‘fringe’ 
benefits—although they benefit the em- 
ployee—are neither pay for work per- 
formed nor a_spendable payment. 
Instead, they are “‘conditions of employ- 
ment” under which employees work. 

There’s one big crack in that argu- 
ment: Unions customarily lump to- 
gether “fringe” benefits obtained for 
employees and report them to members 
on a cents-per-hour basis, along with 
direct pay hikes. 


Travel Is Work 


Employees who travel 
are still under wage-hour rules 
while on the road. Even sleep- 
ing time may be “work.” 


If you send an employee out of town 
on company business, when is he work- 
ing? That's an important question if 
the employee comes under wage-hour 
law provisions. Remember, he’s just as 
snugly covered out of the office as in it 
—even when he’s sleeping in his seat on 
the train. 

Wage-Hour Administrator William 
McComb recently took an official look 
at the mounting number of employces 
who are on the road due to plant expan- 
sion and decentralization programs. He 
answered a few questions on what is 
time worked for traveling employees cov- 
ered by the wage-hour law. 

According to McComb, the employee 
must be paid for: 

(1) All time he spends traveling on 
company business during “normal work 
hours”—except for bona fide meal pe- 
riods (generally one hour each). 

(2) ‘Time he’s on the road during cus- 
tomary sleeping hours (11 p.m. to 7 
a.m.) unless he gets a sleeping-car berth 
or some other sleeping arrangement and 
gets “reasonably appreciable” good out 
of it. 

In other words, his pay stops at 5 
p-m. (or whatever his “normal work 
hours” are) and then, if he does not 
have a berth, it starts again at 11 p.m. 
He gets no pay from 5 p.m. to bedtime. 

(3) Hours he travels on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or holidays that correspond 
with his normal work hours on other 
days. That is, if he regularly works 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. five days a week, 
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i Since 1948 RCA microwave has 
been flashing Western Union telegrams 
from Pittsburgh all the way to Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York. After 
more than three years of continuous 
service, the record for reliability is almost 
perfect ... far better than corresponding 
experience with land lines. Western Union 
has purchased sites for towers so that it 
can extend microwave to many other 
areas... proof enough of its outstanding 
performance. 


Microwave is “Weather-Proof” 


Signals in RCA microwave system travel 
on radio beam from one parabolic antenna 
to another. Eliminates outages due to 
sleet storms because ice can’t form on a 
radio beam. Chain of relay towers spaced 
25 to 50 miles apart relay signals over 
mountains and valleys, operate normally 
unattended. Eliminates pole lines, ease- 
ments, line maintenance. Costs less per 
mile than any other type of system of com- 
parable capacity. 


Can Your Business use Microwave? 


If you need reliable communications that 
can span long distances through all kinds 
of terrain and weather, RCA microwave 
is the modern money-saving answer. Let 
RCA engineers survey your situation. 
Microwave is quick and easy to install. 
Installation and service is available from 
the RCA Service Company. 


Microwave offers plenty of Capacity 


System offers channels for voice, super- 
visory controls, teleprinter, facsimile, 
2-way radio and other circuits. Plenty for 
all your needs. 


Leading Companies use Microwave 


Proof of RCA microwave acceptance by 
industry: users include Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission, Central Arizona 
Power and Light Co., Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission, United Gas Pipe- 
line Company of Louisiana, mary others. 


Send for Free Literature ... Now 


Find out how RCA Microwave can help 
solve your communications problems. 
Just clip and mail coupon .. . today. 


poco tto rocco 


RCA Engineering Products 

Dept. 26UD, Camden, N. J. 

Please send me, without obligation, full 
story on how new RCA Microwave can 
give efficient, all-weather communica- 
tions without pole lines, easements, or 
line maintenance. 





Title. 





Firm 





Address 





City. 
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MICROWAVE COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, M.S. 
in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal, 
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POWER PLANT ENGINES 


Lubricated 


WITH 


VIKING 


One of the 16-cylinder gas-diesel engines 

in the Arizona Edison Company Plant at 

Yuma, This Viking unit delivers lubricat- 

ing oil for the engine bearings. 

Perfect lubrication is imperative for the giant gas-diesel engines which drive electric 

generators for power companies. Viking pumps integrally mounted and separate 

units deliver lube oil from storage, though filters to the engines, doing their share 

to produce power. 

If you have a pumping problem, Vibking’s simple pumping principle—“gear within a 
gear” and only two moving parts—may be the answer. 


Write for free booklet series 51. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 


A “stock quotation” 
that pays big dividends 


“All the boys ask for Simonds wheels” 
says the stock clerk. Why? Because they 
get top production and fewer rejects with 
Simonds Abrasive Company wheels. 
They’re proven producers — accurately 
specified on every job ... a real invest- 
ment in greater grinding efficiency. Let a 
Simonds engineer help find out where 
they fit into your plant operations. It 


costs nothing. Write. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CO. 


Grinding Wheels 


EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Com- 
pany’s complete line has everything you 
need ... grinding wheels, mounted wheels 
and points, segments and abrasive grain. 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE CO. PHILADELPHIA 37) PA. BRANCH WAREHOUSES: CHICAGO, DETROIT, BOSTON 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


teel Mass. Other Simonds Companies: Simonds Steel Mills, Lock- 


of Simonds Saw and S Co., Fitchburg, 
monds Canada Sew Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. and Simonds Canada Abrasive Co., Ltd., Arvida, Que. 


Division 
port, N. Y., Si 


Ad 





the employee must be paid for all travel 
between those hours on regular “off 
days.” 

The opinion also clears up the wage- 
hour status of an employee who must 
stay out of town over a weekend while 
he’s traveling. McComb says that if the 
employee is relieved of all duties and 
responsibilities during the weekend, and 
is free to do as he pleases, weekend time 
need not be considered in figuring time 
worked. 

Otherwise, the emplovee’s hours of 
work away from home are figured on 
the same basis as when he’s home. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Nelson M. Bortz, chairman of a special 
panel to stabilize rail and airline wages, 
taces a tough job: He must deal with 
pay problems of 1.3-million employees 
of 735 railroads and airlines in the 
framework of wage stabilization and 
Railway Labor Act laws. He did a sim- 
ilar job during World War II, with the 
old National Railway Labor Panel. 

® 
Factionalism is ebbing in the United 
Rubber Workers (CIO)—once badly be- 
set bv internal troubles. Foes of URW’s 
president, L. $. Buckmaster, put up only 
a token slate to oppose him at the 
union’s recent Long Beach (Calif.) con- 
vention. Buckmaster won easily, 1,087- 
330. When he asked for a dues increase, 
Buckmaster was supported bv a long- 
time arch rival, George Bass, now appar- 
ently in his camp. 

ry 
Miners struck for a week when the Pond 
Creek Pocahontas Fuel Co. hired Dis- 
trict 50 members to paint an Evanston 
(Ky.) building near its mine. Miners, 
employed only part time, said they 
should have had the extra work. Dis- 
trict 50 is a semiautonomous catchall 
in the miners’ own United Mine Work- 
crs. 
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See how 


“WEATHER” BY FRIGIDAIRE SOLVES 
SPECIAL STORAGE PROBLEMS! 


Wrong “weather’’ in the storeroom costs some companies a chance to save 
through quantity purchases of perishable supplies. It costs others big write-offs 
of spoiled materials. And it costs still others through low production rates 
and rejects. Frigidaire equipment can stop such losses—can pay for itself 
and save money besides. Here are four of the many ways it is doing just that. 


Resin cements and coatings can be kept 
in this Frigidaire-refrigerated cold stor- 
age room indefinitely without loss of 
adhesive qualities — without “‘setting 
up.”’ That's because temperature is al- 
ways under 50°. At higher temperatures 
these products begin to deteriorate. 


Master gauges are kept in this special 
room. Its uniform temperature, provided 
year around by Frigidaire Air Condition- 
ing, minimizes expansion and contraction 
of these precision gauges—protects them 
from excess humidity. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, 


or discontinue models, without notice, 


Insulating paper for electric motors is 
always kept at just-right humidity by 
Frigidaire Air Conditioningin this storage 
room. Insulation strips are never too 
dry, cracking and causing short circuits 
—never absorb excess moisture, to swell 
and cause production difficulties. 


Porcelain coating mixture protected by Frigidaire Air Conditioning 


In this room, porcelain coatings are 
mixed and held until they are piped 
directly to a spraying department. 
When nearby firing ovens made the 
porcelain coating mixture too warm, 
it would begin to harden — clogging 
pipes and spraying equipment and 
hurting the finished porcelain surfaces. 

By keeping the porcelain mixing 
room cool, Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
is paying for itself in assurance against 
shutdowns, in greatly reduced rejects, 


and in better product quality. 

For full information on the many 
storage problems that can be solved 
with Frigidaire Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning, see your Frigidaire 
Dealer, Distributor or Factory Branch. 

Look for the name in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book, under 
“Refrigeration Equipment.” Or write 
to the Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


FREE! Send for booklet “Frigidaire Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Equipment for the Manufacturing and Processing industries.” 


FRIGIDAIRE =e¥ 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products and Offices 
Laboratories * Processing + Precision Assembly © Storage Areas 
Plant Lunchrooms * Medical Departments « Water and Liquid Cooling 
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This Elliott CARDVERTISER 
is the only machine in the 
world that will both 


Addresses are 


. A few other 
Elliott address- 
ing 


machines 


PRINT and 


ADDRESS 


post cards 


It prints an advertise- 
ment like this on the 
back of every card at a 
speed of 100 cards per 














Then it prints a different 
address on the front of 
each card at a speed of 
125 cards per minute. 











Suppose you have 750 
customers on your mail- 
ing list. That is just 6 
trays of Elliott Address 
Cards with 125 addresses 
in each tray. We are con- 
servative when we say 
your 750 post cards will 
all be addressed in 15 
minutes. Then in another 
ten minutes you will 
typewriter stencil your 
message or advertise- 
ment into the Elliott 
post card size stencil and 
in 20 minutes more your 
message will be printed 
on the back of all 750 
cards. So in just 45 min- 
utes you have printed 
and addressed yourprop- 
osition to 750 customers. 

Yes, the speed of the 
Elliott Cardvertiser is 
the secret of its great 
effectiveness. 

May we send you 
full details? 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


151-H Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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TECHNOLOGY 





Race for Outdoor Water Paint 


@ Ever since they hit the jackpot with emulsion paints 
for interiors, producers have been competing to find a for- 


mula for exterior coatings. 


@ Now a new product is actually going on the market. 


@ It will put a new urgency under research by the major 


producers. 


There’s a race on in the paint indus- 
try, and it’s a hot race because the re- 
wards for the winner are big. 

All of the eight or ten major paint 
makers and scores of smaller producers 
are scrambling to be first to come 
out with an emulsion-type water-base 
paint for outdoor use—a paint that can 
-be mixed with water and slapped on any 
surface and stay there under all climatic 
conditions. 

The race has been going on quietly 
but earnestly for about five years—ever 
since Sherwin-Williams Co. came out 
with Kem-Tone, an emulsion paint for 
interior use only. Homeowners found 
this paint was a little cheaper and a lot 
easier to use than conventional oil 
paints. They bought heavily—up to 14- 
million gal. a year. It was clear then 
that the company that could devise a 
successful formula for an outdoor emul- 
sion paint would have the paint market 
by the tail. 
¢ Big Difference—All paints, whether 
emulsion or oil; are designed to do two 
things, color and protect. They do this 
by coating the surface with a_ plastic 
film, the protector, in which is sus- 
pended particles of pigment, the color. 
But that is the extent of their similarity. 

Oil-base paints usually use linseed or 
tung oil, which, when they dry, bond to 
form the protective film. Emulsion 
paints, on the other hand, use a plastic 
resin to form the protective film. The 
water serves only as a means of spread- 
ing the resin and the pigment evenly 
over the surface. 

The emulsion paints that have been 
perfected for interior use cannot be used 
on exterior surfaces. They are not de- 
signed to withstand the battering that 
outside surfaces receive from wind and 
weather. Finding an emulsion paint 
that can take this beating demands a 
new chemical approach. 
¢ Break the Tape—The companies that 
are racing to find the solution may be 
on their last lap. Just a few weeks ago 
Continental Paint Co. in Chicago, a 


comparatively small producer, some- 
what timidly announced that it was 
ready to market an outdoor emulsion 
paint that would give satisfactory per- 
formance anywhere oil paint is now 
used. 

This announcement itself was 
enough to make paint chemists of some 
of the large producers sweat at the 
palms. What had them even more 
worried was the rumor that Continental 
was tied up with Armstrong Cork Co. 
This would have meant that a brand- 
new, and powerful, entrant was in the 
race and might even have already won. 

To the vast relief of the industry, it 
turned out that it was a case of mistaken 
identity. Continental is a subsidiary of 
Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works in 
Chicago—not Armstrong Cork. 
¢ Time for Tests—Actually, practically 
all the producers have a formula for 
an outdoor emulsion paint that they 
could put on the market right now. 
None of them wants to, however, until 
the paint has been exhaustively field- 
tested, and that takes time. Proot of 
the need for careful field testing was 
demonstrated a few vears ago when du 
Pont brought out a new tvpe paint using 
phthalic anhvdride as a principal in- 
gredient. After a short time the paint 
was suddenly withdrawn from the maj- 
ket and hasn’t come back on since. 

e Preview—Many paint companies are 
far enough along with their tests, how- 
ever, to be able to give an idea of what 
their ultimate product will be like. It 
will be as easy to apply, they say, as the 
present interior emulsion paints. It 
won't be cheap, it will cost as much 
per gallon as oil paint, and it won’t go 
so far. But the fact that it will be easier 
to apply will cut down on labor time. 

In addition, outdoor emulsion paint 
gives every promise of retaining gloss 
and color better than oil paint, should 
be equally durable and easier to clean. 

Elaborate field tests have already 
proved this. During the past year, some 
600 houses have been test-painted with 
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TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


PRODUCERS OF: FUELS © METALLURGICAL 
PRODUCTS ¢ TENSULATE BUILDING PROD- 
UCTS © AROMATIC CHEMICALS * WOOD 
CHEMICALS @ AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


pou WEEVILS “Bie the Dub 


Time was when the boll weevil put the bite 
on cotton crops in a big way. Planters lost plenty 
and people felt the pinch of prices. 


And now, with cotton serving thousands 

of military purposes from socks to sea bags, the 

weevil could sabotage our defense program right in the 

South's cottonfields. But today there is an effective anti-weevil 
weapon — Benzene Hexachloride (BHC) which Tennessee 
produces in large quantities. This is the chemical 

that goes into dust and spray insecticides 

to end weevil worries. 


Everyone isn‘t directly involved in the boll weevil battle. 

Yet every day in some way your life is made more convenient 
and more comfortable by products from Tennessee... 

an industry serving all industry. 





Which do YOU need 10 protect 


VOU husimnece trom FILL. 7 


Kidde Multi-Jet Nozzle. 
The “business end” of a 
Kidde CO2 fire extin- 
uishing system. It blan- 
Ceofleenewithfeocmtth- 
ering carbon dioxide. 


Kidde Carbon Dioxide 
Portable. Fast-acting... 
easy to use. A pull of the 
trigger releases a rolling 
fog of CO2 gas that 
smothers flame instantly. 


Kidde Trailer. An eco- 
nomical, fast-acting unit 
for thorough-going fire 
protection in smaller 
plants and airports and 
auxiliary protection in 
larger ones. 


Kidde Dry Chemical 
Wheeled Extinguisher. A 
“one man fire engine” to 
control large fires in flam- 
mable liquids, live electri- 
cal equipment. 


Kidde Smoke Detector. A 
new development in in- 
dustrial fire fighting. De- 
tects hidden smoldering 
fire, tells in which room 
or vault it is located. 


Kidde Chemical Extin- 
guishers. Foam, Soda-acid 
or water portable extin- 
guishers in stainless steel. 
Two-and-a-half gallon 
capacity. Easy to use, 
reliable, economical. 


Kidde “Heat Detector”. 
24 hours a day this sensi- 
tive detector stands guard 
ready to set off a Kidde 
CO2 system automatically 
if fire should strike. 


Kidde CO2 Hose Reel 
Equipment. Combines the 
convenience of a portable 
fire extinguisher with the 
great fire-killing power 
of a built-in system. 


Kidde Vaporizing Liquid 
Extinguisher. Approved 
for fires in rita: rn lig- 
uids and electrical equip- 
ment. Discharges carbon 
tetrachloride. 


F many years Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. has 
specialized in fire extinguishing equipment. It ranges from 
2% pound portables to huge built-in systems. Need advice 
on protection for your plant? Call or write Kidde. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
1025 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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various emulsion paints. Another 500 
homes have been selected for testing 
next year by one paint company alone. 
Significantly, all these houses have 
stucco or masonry walls, and all of them 
are in semitropical climates—areas with 
even temperatures such as southern 
California, Florida, and Puerto Rico. 
¢ Limitations—This points up the two 
major limitations in the outdoor emul- 
sion paints devised to-date: (1) Thev 
aren’t flexible enough to withstand 
sharp changes in temperature withou: 
cracking; (2) they fail when applied to 
wood surface. 

Another puzzler for the paint chemist 
is to find a formula for an emulsion 
paint that will not react unfavorably 
when applied over old painted surfaces. 
A stucco house that got a test coat of 
emulsion paint this year suddenly 
showed a rash of leopardlike spots. 
Chemists found that the spots were 
caused by bits of magnesium that had 
got into the old coat of paint. 
¢ Secret Plant—Three of the major 
paint makers—Glidden, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, and Sherwin-Williams—and a 
number of smaller producers are concen- 
trating on a latex-base emulsion paint. 
S-W got into latex-base when it brought 
out its Super Kem-Tone early last vear. 
Supply of latex was tight then. S-W got 
around the problem by making a deal, 
secret until now, with Firestone Tire & 
Rubber to reactivate and operate one of 
the smaller war-surplus synthetic rubber 
plants and supply all the output to S-W. 


Mass Output on Rockets 


All the warheads (left) and rocket bodies in 
this picture represent less than 15 minutes’ 
production. They put together to make 3.5 
bazooka rockets for use in Korea. Ford 
Motor Co. is now manufacturing them for 
the Army at its Highland Park plant. 
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Another packaging achievement developed by Canco 


Back in the early 1900's there really wasn’t a satisfac- 
tory package for smoking tobacco. 


There were some cans .. . but they were awkward 
sizes. There were cloth bags . . . but the tobacco was 
easily spilled. 'There were some paper packages. . . but 
the tobacco would dry out. 


So, tobacco men came to Canco with their problem. 
Result? The hip-pocket tin—one of the most famous 
containers in America. 

This can is ideally shaped . . . will protect tobacco 
against moisture . . . has a cover that will open easily 
yet snap back tightly . . . maintains tobacco aroma and 
gives it longer life. 

For manufacturers and retailers, it provides longer 
shelf-life and adds the “‘re-closure value”’ so essential 
to sales. 

The development of this early Canco container was 
one in a long series of Canco “firsts’”’ which demon- 


strated Canco’s versatility—its ingenuity in adapting 
the basic tin can to a specific need. 


Canco has been doing just this for over half a century 
and will continue to pioneer container improvements 
as new problems arise. 


iJ 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York » Chicago - San Francisco - Hamilton, Canada 














CONTINENTAL......7..........- MODEL E185 
471 Cu. In. Disp!. — 185 h.p. at 2300 rpm. 


SOUNDLY ENGINEERED 
PRECISION BUILT 


«++ AND BACKED BY 








FOR TOP 


UTILITY 


CHOOSE A LIGHTPLANE 
WITH 


CONTINENTAL | 
POWER 


Lontinental Motors [orporation 
Aiccraft Fngine fjivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





CRIME 
Nickel Thefts . . . 


... are plaguing electro- 
platers. Victims say loss of the 
metal hurts more than loss of 
the money, post rewards. 





A new type of criminal—the nickel 
thief—is at large aeross the nation, loot- 
ing warehouses and metal-plating estab- 
lishments of nickel and other critical 
metals. One reason for the flourishing 
crime ring, the Senate Small Business 
Committee was told last month, is 
that gray market deals in scarce nickel 
have sometimes pushed prices as high 
as $4.50 a lb. on the open market, as 
a result of loopholes in the ceiling 
price regulation. 
¢ Serious Proportions—Scattered thefts 
began in New York, Detroit, and other 
cities last summer. As a result, the 
National Assn. of Metal Finishers 
warned job shops over the country to 
be on the lookout. 

But in Chicago this fall the bur- 
glaries became so serious that electro- 
plating concerns decided they would 
have to take stronger measures. The 
Chicago Electro-Platers’ Institute is 
sponsoring a protective program, band- 
ing together Chicago coneerns. 
¢ Suffering—Since last October, Chi- 
cago job shops have suffered 30 bur- 
glaries and five attempted thefts. A 
conservative esimate of losses, at legal 
prices, would run about $50,000. But 
at current gray market prices, the metal 
stolen would be worth close to $250,- 
000, the institute said. 

In all, the thieves took almost 40,000 

Ib. of critically short nickel, plus 
smaller amounts of cadmium, lead, 
copper, and brass. 
e Reward Poster—At a mass mecting 
of institute members and nonmembers 
late in August, Chicago electroplaters 
agreed to set up a special teward fund 
to try to track down the culprits. 

Job shops were asked to contribute 
$100 each to the fund, which now has 
almost $5,000. Reward posters offer- 
ing up to $2,500 for information lead- 
ing to the arrest and conviction of the 
thieves have been posted in all job 
shops, and ads stating the reward terms 
tun in Chicago newspapers. The Chi- 
cago police department has assigned 
special details to patrol plating shops. 
¢ Crime Ring—Evidence from victims 
of the thefts indicates that most, if 
not all, are the work of one gang. 

So far no suspects have been arrested, 
no rewards paid. But electroplaters hope 
their program will bring results. 
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and 


ericulture... 


GAS plays its vital role 


The essential tasks performed by Gas 
in both agricultural implement and 
armament manufacturing, are the 
basic heat processing applications in 
metals, chemicals, and ceramics 
where this versatile fuel has become 
an indispensible tool in the produc- 
tion line. 

The simplicity and the flexibility 
of Gas Equipment which make it so 
readily adaptable to the most com- 
plex or the simplest heat treating 
requirements, are also reflected in the 
cost of fuel and equipment. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION e« 


Whether you're manufacturing 
implements for agriculture or materiel 
for the armed services you'll find the 
productive flames of Gas can be 
applied at the heat processing stages 
in every production line—just as Gas 
is being used thruout industry for— 


e Powder Metal Sintering _e Fusing 


e Billet Heating e Bright Annealing 
e Brazing e Core Baking 
e Carburizing e Polymerizing 
e Normalizing e Batch Melting 


e Case Hardening e Finishing 


420 


By every standard of comparison 
Gas is the ideal fuel for industrial 
process applications. The automatic 
controllability of Gas at any tem- 
perature, is just one of the features 
worth investigation. Be sure to ask 
your Gas Company Representative 
for information about applying Gas 
and Modern Gas Equipment. 





LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BRAZED ALUMINUM heat exchangers made by the Trane Co. of La Crosse, Wis., may be the forerunner of .. . 


Aluminum Radiators to Save Copper 


The core assembly is preheated in an oven, then dropped into a molten salt bath. This Steam baths removes any adhering ma- 
melts an aluminum-silicon coating on the aluminum, bonds the assembly. 5 terials from the brazed assembly. 
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Pattern of teeth, wrinkles, or holes is 
crimped in an aluminum strip. 


NPA gave with one hand and took 
with the other when it allotted metals 
to the auto industry for the fourth 
quarter. It gave Detroit enough steel to 
build 1.1-million passenger cars, but 
only enough copper to build 800,000 
(BW —Sep.15’51,p15).. Auto makers 
are trying all sorts of alchemy to stretch 
the copper to match the steel. One 
answer: aluminum radiators instead of 
copper ones. 

No one will publicly admit it, but 
both the car makers and the radiator 
people have done a lot of experimenting 
with aluminum heat exchangers, such 
as those that have been built by the 


6 After headers have been welded to the brazed assemblies, surfaces are milled. 
units are for chemical processing; small one on machine is for aircraft. 
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A batch of serrated fins is checked for 
accuracy before the assembly stage. 


Trane Co. of La Crosse, Wis. (pictures). 
General Motors’ experimental car, 
Le Sabre (BW —Aug.4’'51,p78), has an 
aluminum radiator, though no one paid 
much attention to this feature when 
the car was displayed last summer. And 
both the Trane Co. and the Harrison 
Radiator Division of GM are building 
aluminum transmission oil coolers for 
the Walker Bulldog tank. Young Ra- 
diator Co. also is doing some work with 
aluminum heat exchangers 
¢ Big Stakes, Problems—The stakes are 
high. An automobile contains +40 Ib. 
to 50 Ib. of copper. In some models, 
fully half of this red metal goes into 


Large 


3 Corrugated fins are assembled between 
aluminum plates in a steel jig. 


the radiator. If radiators can be made 
of a substitute metal, Detroit can yet 
build the additional 300,000 cars for 
which steel is available. 

But the problems are also tough. 
Fabrication problems have been licked, 
but not the service troubles. Alumi- 
num, for example, doesn’t scem to re- 
sist corrosion so well as copper. The 
chemistry of water supplies in some 
sections raises hob with aluminum. 

Ordinary engine operation is hard 
enough on the cooling system, Engine 
gases leak through cylinder gaskets into 
the cooling jacket, then combine with 
the water to form corrosive sulfuric 


Final inspection measures the pressures 
this aircraft intercooler can stand. 
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GAS-POWERED 
FORK 
TRUCKS 


OF ALL 
ELECTRIC- 
POWERED 
FORK 
TRUCKS 


ordered in the first 6 months of 1951 


were CLARKS ! in 1950 Clark sold—50% of all gas- 
powered fork trucks...26% of all electric-powered fork trucks... 


This steadily-rising 
sales curve (or trend) 
clearly reflects 
consistently-lowered 
materials-handling 
costs effected by 
Clark machines. The 
fact that more and 
more Clark machines 
go into the hands 

of more and more 
satisfied customers 
every day is your 
positive assurance of 
Clark's superiority. 


Find out how you, 
too, can save money 
and time by the 

use of Clark 
equipment. Fill out 
the coupon— mail 

it today! 
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CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


SAFETY SAVES (BASIC FACTS 
Please send the following: 6 CONDENSED CATALOG —_[] MOVIE DIGEST 


Name 





Firm Name 





Street 


City, 











AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 





acid. If aluminum is used, either the 
radiator metal or the cooling water will 
have to be treated to inhibit corrosion. 
¢ The Lesser Evil—If the auto industry 
manages to substitute aluminum for 
much of its copper, it will be taking 
a course that industry as a whole will 
have to follow in coming years. Today, 
aluminum is the lesser “9 two evils of 
short supply. Aluminum plant expan- 
sions already under way augur a better 
supply in the next year or two; there’s 
just no hope for increased output of 
copper (BW-—Sep.29’51,p100). 

¢ Other Industries—Copper has already 
given way to aluminum in several in- 
dustries, though the transition isn’t 
always easy: 

¢ The electrical industry, which 
eats up half our copper, has toyed with 
aluminum wire and cable. But it takes 
a thicker aluminum wire to carry the 
same amount of juice as a copper wire. 
So a greater volume of aluminum is 
needed for any given use. To avoid 
increasing the bulk in electrical wind- 
ings, the aluminum wire is made square 
instead of round, so it will pack more 
tightly. 

¢ Chemical and processing indus- 
tries may have to replace copper coils 
with plastic tubing. Copper tanks and 
vats may be made of steel, lined with 
vinyl or other plastics to resist corro- 
sion. 

e Brass hardware and ornaments 
(containing 60% to 80% copper) may 
be replaced by molded plastics or by 
zine die castings coated with synthetic 
finishes that look like brass. Brass 
plumbing may give way to black iron. 

¢In bearing metals bronze and 
copper are being replaced by nylon. 

¢ The Army is using powdered 
iron instead of gilding metal (which is 
90% copper) in the rotating bands ot 
shells (BW—May19’51,p83). It is also 
investigating steel cartridge cases in- 
stead of copper ones. 

¢ In some cases where solid copper 
sheeting has been used, a layer of cop- 
per over a sheet of steel may have to do. 
And in bronze and brass alloys, a saving 
may be made by going to a lower per- 
centage of copper. 

But none of these substitutions 
promises such a potential saving in 
copper as in the use of aluminum for 
auto radiators. That’s why so much 
attention is focused on the aluminum 
heat exchanger. 
¢ ABC’s of Heat Exchange—The name 
pretty well describes the heat ex- 
changer. It’s a device that brings to- 
gether—without mixing them—two 
liquids, two gases, or a gas and a liquid. 
One is hot, the other cool. Through 
the walls that separate the two sub- 
stances, the cool one absorbs heat from 
the hot one. 

Your car’s radiator is a heat ex- 
changer. Hot water from the engine 
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Vinyl fabries stick tight 
with this adhesive 


There’s no reason today to make a tough job out of 
bonding vinyl fabrics. A new Armstrong’s Adhesive will 
bond either supported or unsupported vinyls to almost 
any clean surface . . . of wood, metal, or vinyl itself. 

This new Armstrong’s Adhesive is surprisingly fast 
and easy to use. It can be sprayed, spread, or brushed 
on. Because it has high immediate strength, it will hold 
parts in place during assembly, without clamping, until 
the bond cures. No heat is needed. 

Another advantage of this new adhesive is the flex- 
ibility it permits in your manufacturing process. Parts 
may be assembled as long as three hours after they are 
coated if the adhesive film is air dried or in as little 
as two minutes if force dried. 

Exposure to oils, alkalies, or moisture will have no 
effect on a bond made with this adhesive. Staining is not 
a problem either except, perhaps, under rare conditions. 

If vinyl fabrics of any kind go into your product, 
write or call us today. We'd like = to know about any 
other adhesive or coating problem you may have. Write 
or call Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Adhesives 
Dept., 5110 Reservoir Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
ADHESIVES 


Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
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LET THIS AMAZING 
ABRASIVE FLOOR PLATE 


HELP YOU! 


A.W. ALGRIP 
Stops Slipping Accidents! 
Boosts Production! 
Saves Money and Time! 


Want to end costly slipping acci- 
dents in your plant and get more 
production? Investigate unique 
ALGRIP ABRASIVE Rolled Steel 
Floor Plate. Made by rolling 
abrasive grain as an integral part 
of the upper portion of steel 
plate, ALGRIP is non-slip, wet 
or dry, even On steep inclines. 


A.W. ALGRIP keeps men and trucks from 
« ‘slipping — even on steep inclines. e 


There are hundreds of “safety” 
applications for ALGRIP in indus- 
trial and commercial buildings. 
There’s nothing like it to keep 
men safe on ramps, walkways, 
catwalks, platforms, etc. 


A.W. ALGRIP guards against 
slipping on elevator floors and siils. 
Get complete information now. 
Ask for a free copy of our data- 

filled 8-page catalog BB 
There's Never A Slip On A. W. ALGRIP 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
125 Yeors of Iron and Stee! Making Experience 


Other Products: PERMACLAD Stainless Clad Steel e A. W. 
SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plate ¢ Plates @ Sheets © Strip. 


(Alloy and Special Grades) 
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,units they replaced. 





flows through the radiator core. So 
does cool air. The heat passes from one 
to the other. 

¢ In Airplanes—Trane’s aluminum heat 
exchangers are used in process indus- 
tries for making chemicals and oxygen 
and for refining petroleum. Trane first 
built aluminum heat exchangers dur- 
ing World War II for military aircraft. 
They were called intercoolers, were 
used to cool the hot air from super- 
chargers to temperatures more suitable 
for combustion. 

In this application, weight is a major 
consideration. The aluminum units are 
much lighter than the soldered copper 
That’s always a 
plus in aircraft design. Today's mili- 
tary planes—especially the jets and high- 
altitude aircraft—carry aluminum inter- 
coolers. 


Limited use has also been made of 


aluminum heat exchangers in com- 
pressed air coolers and in air condi- 
tioners for buses and railroad cars. 

e Trane’s Exchanger—Trane claims its 
large units are particularly efficient: 
They pack about 450 sq. ft. of heat 


transfer surface into a cubic foot of 


space. That’s nine times as much sur- 
face as a conventional shell and tube 
unit provides. Trane’s engineers say 
their exchanger takes up one-fourth the 
space, weighs one-third as much, and 
costs one-half the price of the conven- 
tional type. 

Another difference from the usual 

exchanger: Trane’s type isn’t limited to 
he indling two streams of gases or liquids. 
It can be built to take as many as five 
different streams of gases or liquids, 
flowing across each other's paths, or 
parallel with each other, or in opposite 
directions. 
e Hot Point—The toughest stage in 
producing aluminum heat exchangers 
is the brazing operation. The alumi- 
num sheets have to be joined at tem- 
peratures uncomfortably close to the 
1,200F melting point of the metal. 

This is made possible only by using 
a special aluminum sheet for brazing. 
The sheet consists of a core of pure 
aluminum, coated on one or both sides 
by a laver of 92.5% aluminum and 
7.5% silicon. The silicon lowers the 
melting point of the coating to about 
1,100F—a safe margin of 100F below 
that of the pure aluminum. 

Thus, when the assembled core is 
placed in a furnace or in a molten salt 
bath, the temperature can be controlled 
so only the coating melts. The molten 
coating then flows into the joints and 
makes a bond that’s as strong as the 
core material. These joints resist cor- 
rosion about as well as welded joints. 

Trane feels its brazed aluminum heat 
exchanger may some day revolutionize 
the air-conditioning industry, just as its 
first fin-and-tube cooling coil did in 
the 1920's. 





There's nothing fo it! 


Just ask your printer for letterhead 
proofs on your present paper and on 
PLoverR Bonp. Examine each closely 
—compare them side-by-side. You'll 
see immediately that PLover Bonp 
visibly improves your business sta- 
tionery —adds a strong impression of 
excellent taste! 


A better finish starts here! 


PLoverR Bonp’s Qualitex finish—un- 
equaled by any other letterhead paper 
—is produced by Perma-Therm dry- 
ing. This is one of many special tech- 
niques in thee Permanizing Process, a 
better paper-making method devel- 
oped and used only by Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisc. 


A good place to put your 2c in! 


It costs only about 2c more per day for the 
average company to switch from ordinary 
paper to handsome Plover Bono. When 
visible quality is so inexpensive, wouldn't it 
be wise to ask your printer about Permanized 
PLover Bonp? 


Rag Content + Tub'Sized« Air Dried 


Plover Sond) 


“ple s Permanized 
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STRONG BUT CHEAP CASTINGS went into these Cooper-Bessemer compressor parts as . . . 


A Foundry Shifts to Nodular Iron 


Buying a ferrous casting is usually 
a choice of two extremes. If you want 
a cheap job, and can get along without 
too much strength, vou’ll pick a cast- 
ing made from gray iron. But if you 
must have strength at any price, 
chances are you'll have to buy a steel 
casting that will cost vou twice as 
much. 

Lately, the foundry trade has been 
working with a new kind of cast iron, 
called nodular, that drops in the middle 
(BW—Mar.5’49,p48). It doesn’t cost 
too much more than grav iron, has 
some of the strength of steel. 
¢ Iron-Clad—The trick of getting the 
two together in one metal is a simple 
operation in a foundry. A founder adds 
a magnesium alloy containing copper 
or nickel to gray iron when it’s in a 
molten state. That changes the graph- 
ite in the iron from a flake to a tiny 
nodular (or ball) form. The graphite 
flakes in an ordinary casting act almost 
like little cracks that weaken the iron. 
But the nodular form of the graphite 
gives the iron a strength almost equal 
to steel. 

Although the alloying operation is 
simple enough, the metallurgy of nodu- 
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lar iron is still pretty ticklish for found- 
crs. And that’s why most of them 
have steered clear of the metal so far. 
But Cooper-Bessemer Corp. has tried 
nodular iron on some of its production, 
las come up with castings that were 
once only a dream of founders. 

¢ “Demand” Incentive—Cooper-Besse- 
mer first got interested in nodular iron 
when its customers asked for higher 
operating pressures in its pipeline com- 
pressors. ‘That meant that C-B had to 
use steel castings at a cost of 50% to 
100% above gray iron castings. [re 
quently, internal flaws in the steel 
castings needed repair by welding be 
fore the order could be delivered. And 
sometimes the entire casting had to 
be scrapped because of the location of 
the flaw. 

Although it hadn’t proved itself to 
the industry, nodular iron looked like 
the replacement for stec] to C-B. So the 
company signed up for a license on 
the patents held by _ International 
Nickel Co. and cast its first com- 
pressor head from nodular in 1949. 
Since then, C-B has used the new 
metal on many parts of its engines, 
such as cvlinder heads and combustion 


liners. And with a wider use of the 
metal, C-B’s engineers think that they 
can some day design compressors that 
seemed impossible 20 vears ago. 

¢ Up to Navy Standards—C-B’s latest 
achievement with nodular leaves no 
doubt about its future in foundry 
work. Remembering C-B’s work for 
the Navy during World War II, C-B 
technicians L. F. Williams and T. E. 
Egan, who have reared nodular from 
its start, cast a nodular iron section of 
an engine frame for a V-type Navy 
engine. 

For use aboard combat ships, such a 
frame is usually made from welded 
steel and weighs about five tons. But 
cast from nodular iron, its cost, pro- 
duction time, and weight were cut in 
half at C-B. 

Early this vear, the section was 
turned over to a Navy testing laboratory 
in Washington. The latest test results 
show that the nodular iron version is 
as good, structurally, as a section made 
from welded steel. And C-B’s engi- 
neers feel that the Navy report is a 
good standard from which to work. 
¢ Growing Pains—But even though 
nodular iron raced from an experiment 
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HOW TO 
CUT COSTS ON 


Machine 
Feeding 


@ Alabama Metal Lath Company of Bir- 
mingham increases the productivity of men 
and machines by using six hydraulic 
LEVELATORS for feeding a battery of strip- 
ping, cutting and expanding machines. 


Labor costs for machine feeding are reduced 
because hydraulic power, not men, lifts the 
stock. Materials are always at the height most 
convenient for fast, continuous feeding. 


Production rates of high-speed machines are 
maintained at top limits by LEVELATOR 
feeding. (Whenever heavy materials have to 
be lifted manually to machine level, con- 
tinuous-production machinery runs idle... 
labor costs skyrocket.) 

Levelators are designed for loads up to 
80,000 pounds, travel and speeds as required. 
When lowered they are level with floor and 
can be trucked over. Powered by air or hy- 
draulic power unit. Simple, safe, dependable 
operation proved in hundreds of machine 
feeding installations throughout the nation. 


Write for Catalog 

If you are interested in cutting 
labor costs and increasing pro- 
duction rates, it will pay you to 
get the facts on Rotary Levelators. 
Write for Catalog No. RE-202, 
today. Rotary Lift Co., 1133 
Kentucky, Memphis, Tenn. 


to commercial applications in two years 
at C-B, it still had its growing pains 
in the foundry. International Nickel’s 
license put C-B into a new field of 
metallurgy that had no yardsticks for 
comparisons with other metals. 

To produce the iron in commercial 
quantities, C-B had to start from 
scratch. It had to work out entirely 
new foundry practices. The raw mate- 
rials for the iron called for close con- 
trols. And melters in the foundry held 
the sulfur, phosphorus, and_ residual 
alloys in the pig iron to amounts that 
were unusually precise. 

But the most crucial part of the 
whole process is when the magnesium, 
alloyed with copper or nickel, is added 
to the molten pig iron. It takes about 
20 Ib. of alloy to transform the graphite 
in one ton of pig iron. And the re- 
action between the two causes a gaseous 
condition that shows up as a display 
of fireworks (cover). 
¢ Bugs—One of the big objectives of 
founders now is to eliminate the nickel 
or copper of the alloy from their scrap. 
Nickel and copper are used in the 
alloy as a carrying agent to keep the 
magnesium from burning up in the 
molten iron. The nickel or copper 
isn’t more than 15% of the alloy. But 
as the amount of scrap in the foundry 
builds up, the alloy content increases, 
too. And the contaminated scrap could 
poison the heats of iron made from it 
later on. 
¢ Nobody Knows Why—Despite _ its 
fast climb in foundry work and com- 
mercial uses, nodular iron still has the 
experts guessing about some of its pe- 
culiarities. No one has yet discovered 
why the magnesium alloy changes the 
shape of the graphites from flakes to 
nodules. Its shrinkage, which is less 
than steel but more than gray iron, is 
another puzzler. C-B estimates that it 
will take five more years to get the 
answers to these questions. 
e¢ Wide Open Field—Until the funda- 
mentals are ironed out, nodular iron 
probably won’t be used by many foun- 
dries. ‘The metal calls for a company 
that has a good technical staff, and 
equipment that can be closely con- 
trolled. 

Although they have been waiting for 
such a metal for a number of years, 
ordinary job shop foundries might have 
rough going when they give nodular 
iron a tryout. 

But the field is still wide open even 
for the smaller foundry that is smart 
enough to learn the new technique 
fast. Right now there’s a big demand 
for high-strength castings because the 
steel casters are top-heavy with orders 
for the rearmament program. And out 
of the nation’s 4,000 gray iron foun- 
dries, only about about 20% have the 


HOW CAN 


PERMAFIBER 


fit into your production picture? 


PERMAFIBER is the unique wef- 
strength paper with a proved record 
of top performance. 


In the laundry and dry cleaning in- 
dustries, for example, it serves as 
super-tough marking tag material. It 
resists shredding even in the most 
caustic chemical solutions ... takes 
marking ink swiftly and smoothly ... 
liolds identification numbers indelibly 
through processing . . . comes out flat 
and flexible for easy reading. And 
what's more, its low cost saves dollars 
in operating expenses! 
PERMAFIBER’s amazing versatility en- 
ables it to be used in a variety of 
production or even packaging oper- 
ations. Its unusual advantages solved 
a traditional problem for laundries 
and dry cleaning plants... it may 
solve an equally difficult problem in 
your business. 


for 
full details 
write tos 


PERMAFIBER CORP. 


450 Seventh Avenue + New York N 


technical knowhow to produce low- 
cost nodular castings. 
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Radical Machine 
Speeds Nailmaking 


Now that the ancient nail has been 
modernized (BW—May5’51,p+6), Na- 
tional Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio, is 
bringing up to date the machine that 
makes it. 

National Machinery has built a super- 
speed nail maker that turns out 13 
five-penny nails per second, a rate 
that’s more than double the capacity 
of ordinary machines. At its Donora 
(Pa.) plant, American Steel & Wire 
Co., a U.S. Steel subsidiary, has been 
testing three of these new machines. 
And they have been so_ successful 
under factory conditions that American 
Steel & Wire has ordered a number of 
the machines for various size nails. 

The design and engineering details 
of the new nail maker are still a com- 
pany secret. But the experts claim that 
it is radically different from the con- 
ventional machine. It uses a one-wire 
instead of a multiwire feed. And in 
principle it resembles a cold-heading 
machine, which forms metal in dies 
under pressure. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Republic Steel has granted funds to 
Ohio State University for research in 
disposal of industrial wastes. The 
studies will be made in a pilot plant 
being built on the university campus. 
® 
Titanium output will probably go up 
another 235 tons next year, du Pont 
told its stockholders last week. Its 
Newport (Del.) plant is now producing 
about one ton per day. 
© 


An electronic scanning system de- 
veloped by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. controls up to 270 sepa- 
rate temperatures in a synthetic-fiber 
plant or a steam-generating station. If 
any of the temperatures goes beyond 
a preset limit, the scanner warns the 
operator, who can then make a correc- 
tion. 
e 
Bridgeport Brass will add aluminum to 
its line of brass and copper products. 
The new metal won’t require any ex- 
tensive alterations of its plant or 
equipment. 
° 

The demand for lithium (BW-—Sep.23 
”50,p67) led to Foote Mineral Co.’s plan 
to double the capacity of its primary 
ore-refining stages at Exton, Pa. The 
ores come from Foote’s property at 
Kings Mountain, N. C. (BW —Mar. 
24’51,p82). 
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Often overlooked in many manufacturing processes 
is the scientific selection of protective coatings and 
adhesives. Careless selections may mean costly faults 
or failures in the final product... a lost customer. . . 
a blemished reputation. 

The products of Pierce & Stevens, Inc., however, are 


, a ‘ . sklet entitled 
scientifically tailored to remove the hazards of doubt- 1 booklet entitle 


‘al or def fd **4LL ABOUT US” 
ful performance. In commercial or defense production, vith Ecce as: 


we most confidently offer the specialized talents of an quened on your 
experienced staff. letterhead. 


PIERCE & STEVENS, INC., 702 Ohio Street, Buffalo 3, Ni. V. 


In Canada: Pierce & Stevens Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario 


NO BBS 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS FABULON = FABULOY SOLVENT BLENDS © REDUCERS © CLEANERS 
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AIR MAIL WITHIN YOUR PLANT 


LAMSON Tubes 


rush paperwork, small 
tools and parts 


ANY PLACE 
.-. in Seconds 


Save thousands of time-consuming, 
money-wasting delays—cut operat- 
ing costs. 

Lamson Tubes flash orders from 
office to shipping—whisk purchase 
orders, job tickets, time tickets, 
mail, etc., between departments 
. . » between floors . . . between 
buildings. Even small tools, gauges 
and small parts are speedily de- 
livered at 30 feet a second. 

They quickly pay their way. In one 
plant alone, a Lamson system cost- 
ing only $3,300 saves $1,300 a 
month! 


FREE BOOKLET 

Send for “Wasted Steps”—shows 
how Tubes can save you money. 
Lamson Corporation, 105 Lamson 
Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. Offices in 
Principal Cities. 





NEW PRODUCTS 


re 


Lining for Canals 


A liner for irrigation canals is made 
of asphalt reinforced with Fiberglas. 
¥ou-use it to control seepage and ero- 
sion in ditches, canals, stock ponds, and 
swimming pools. What’s more, says 
maker Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
it halts seepage even in sandy soil, and 
you can lead water through areas where 
it was impractical to work before. 

The first step in preparing the canal 
is to over-excavate it by at least one 
foot. Then the liner is laid in strips 
either longitudinally (see picture above) 
or transversely. A three-inch overlap is 
sealed with hot asphalt. Wire staples 
anchor the lining to the ground. 

The last step is to cover the canal 
liner with a one-foot layer of excavated 
soil. If the canal is subject to erosion, 
a gravel “blanket” can be spread on top 
of the soil. ‘This cover will also protect 
the liner from damage by weather and 
livestock. 

e Source: Owens-Corning 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 


Self-Winding Car Watch 

The latest wrinkle in car assessories 
is a self-winding car watch made by 
Marr Automatic Car-Watch Corp. For- 
merly only for Oldsmobiles, it can now 
be installed on the wheel of any car. 

The watch works on a pendulum sys- 
tem. ‘Three large weights are suspended 
so that they swing with both the for- 
ward and backward motion of the car 
and with the sideways motion of the 
steering wheel. ‘Iwo small differentials 
transmit these motions to the winding 
stem. Marr says that a_twenty-mile 
drive will wind the watch for nine days. 
A longer drive can’t overwind it. 

The watch is clamped to the steering 
wheel, either on the rim, the spokes, or 


Fiberglas 





FOR PLANT 
ADDITIONS 





GAS-FIRED 


jjanitrol 


UNIT HEATERS 


EASY INSTALLATION 
SAVES CRITICAL 
MATERIALS 


Speedy installation requiring a 
minimum use of metal and piping 
is important, but with Janitrol 
Unit Heaters you get many other 
advantages. Low initial investment 
and maintenance costs, time-tested 
proven performance and more 
worthwhile design and operating 
features. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET 


The “Businessmens” Blue Book of Better 
Heating shows how many typical heatin 
problems were met with different types o' 
Janitrol Unit Heaters, using natural, 
manufactured or LP gases. 
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the hub. A set of claws and four rods 
between the watch and the rim hold it 
in place. 

The timepiece, made in Switzerland, 
has 15 jewels, is shockproof and anti- 
magnetic. It even has a small window 
on the back of the watch so you can see 
how the weights operate. ; 
¢ Source: Marr Automatic Car-Watch 
Corp., 270 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

e Price: $30.93. 


Protection Plus 

A protective cushioning material 
called Celluliner, made out of cotton 
fibers, is supposed to be four times as 
resilient as the usual creped wadding. 
That means you need much less mate- 
rial for packing fragile articles, or if you 
use the same amount as before you get 
four times the protection. 

Maker Gilman Brothers Co. says 
that, by varying the manufacturing 
steps, Celluliner can be made either 
highly absorbent or highly moisture- 
repellent. Special treatment will make it 
flameproof and mildewproof. Gilman 
says that it also offers a high degree of 
insulation. 

You can get Celluliner 4 in. to 80 in. 
wide, in rolls and sheets. Or Gilman 
will die-cut it for special requirements. 
¢ Source: Gilman Brothers Co., Gil 
man, Conn. 
¢ Price: About 4¢ a sq. ft. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Delicate electronic equipment often is 
cmbedded in blocks of protective mate- 
rial, making it a convenient ‘“throw- 
away” unit that can be replaced with- 
out elaborate repairs. The old way to 
do this was with resin, but resin was 
hard to cast, took a long time to dry, 
and sometimes shrank and damaged the 
equipment. Now B. G. Forman Co. of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has come up with plas- 
tic materials to do away with every one 
of these worries. 
° 

Radiation exposure from X-rays, radium, 
and radioisotopes can be measured and 
recorded by a gimmick of Technical 
Associates, Burbank, Calif. ‘They sup- 
ply each person in your plant with film 
badges, which you turn back to them 
each week. After processing the badges 
they'll tell you if radiation at the plant 
is within minimum safety regulations. 


e 
Wood sealers with color added will pre- 
serve wood grain and minimize warping 
and swelling. Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, claims that the sealers pene- 
trate the wood, don’t hide the grain. 
You can bring the outdoors indoors 
with colors like Redwood Rez, Drift- 
wood Rez, Sage Rez, and Cedar Rez. 
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How to gear up output 
---5O times as fast! 


Your Battloucek disappears when you mechanize like this: 


The part here is an airplane engine gear. Formerly, teeth edges were 
rounded by hand. The operation was a bottleneck. It required 2 hours per 
gear and even with great skill, scrap loss was high. 

Then Osborn Power Brushing came in. Time per gear was cut to 3 
minutes! The operator simply pushes a button, then loads and unloads the 
machine. Every gear tooth is finished precisely, uniformly. Scrap loss is nil. 
The bottleneck is gone. 

Whether your product is metal, plastic, rubber or fabric, it will pay you to 
have the Osborn Brushing Analyst survey your operations to find places 
where power brushing can help you multiply manpower and minimize 
costs. Call or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 538, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


LSBORS 


LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
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NEW OFFICE HOME of Sunset Magazine is designed like an _ left, and architect Cliff May are standing at the main entrance. 
overgrown California ranch house. Publisher Laurence W. Lane, The building covers 30,000 sq. ft. of a seven-acre site. Thereby . . . 


Sunset Proves a Regional Magazine 





< = 


ALL OFFICES have a view. Here Proctor Mellquist, managing COFFEE BREAK in the patio relaxes Sunset’s staff twice a day. 
editor, confers with art director Norman Gordon. The garden is also a laboratory for testing new plants and shrubs. 
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MODERN KITCHEN tums out recipes for Sunset readers. 
Mrs. Hillyard, home economics editor, tends oven. 


Can Succeed 


Sunset Magazine of Menlo Park, 
Calif., this week house-warmed its new 
$500,000 office building. Publisher 
Laurence W. Lane and his hundred or 
so associates also took advantage of 
the chance to laugh at an old axiom: 
It’s economic suicide to start a regional 
magazine. 

If it be suicide to run up a half-mil- 
lion circulation, to draw $2.5-million 
in advertising revenue, to be able to 
move into a parklike suburban retreat 
and live as graciously at work as at 
home—if this be economic suicide, Lane 
was obviously sorry he had but one 
life to give. 

Editorial, production, and circulation 
staffs had moved a few weeks earlier 
from downtown San Francisco. On 
open-house day, they were still trying 
to adjust to the relaxed tempo of prac- 
ticing the indoor-outdoor life of ease 
that they preach in “The Magazine of 
Western Living.” 
¢ Country Club Life—The architec- 
turally unorthodox home of Sunset 
Magazine and Sunset Books (pictures) 
stands in a seven-acre expanse of lawns, 
gardens, and California live oaks. All 
the offices have a green view, either 
across the grounds or into a landscaped 
patio. 

Routine calls for a 10 a.m. and a 
3 p.m. coffee break and a stretch in the 
patio. The staff calls it a day at 4:30 
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p-m., and in five minutes most of them 
are home. 

These ink-stained wretches left be- 
hind them in San Francisco, close to 
the wheels of commerce, only the ad- 
vertising department. 

That department, which is headed 
by Lane’s vice-president and long-time 
associate, Howard Willoughby, was 
looking forward to closing the biggest 
year in Sunset’s history: $2.5-million 
in gross advertising revenue. That paid 
for a lot of commuting for Willoughby’s 
boys. 
¢ Sunset Style—You don’t have to de- 
scribe Sunset Magazine to anyone in 
the Far West. But it’s onlv a name 
to the rest of the country. Physically, 
it’s the size of BUSINESS WEEK, but its 
issued monthly. It’s unlike any of the 
other “home” magazines—no editorial 
pages in color, no extravagant layouts, 
everything quiet and orderly. 

Stories are compact, loaded with 
how-to-do-it facts, sketches, and photo- 
graphs on a limited number of sub- 
jects: gardening, home crafts, cooking, 
landscaping, architecture, travel. 

Sunset is belligerently dedicated to 
western living in a seven-state region. 
It is even subregionalized, with separate 
editions for the Pacific Northwest, cen- 
tral California, and the Southwest. 
¢ Milestones—Sunset’s housewarming 
was more than a bow to a transplanting 
of offices 30 mi. into the suburbs: It 
was also an anniversary celebration. 
For it was 23 years ago this week that 
Laurence Lane took over the ailing 
magazine. 


LUNCHEON IS SERVED for, left to right, Walter Doty, 
editor; George Pfeiffer, Wm. McGrew, and L. W. Lane, Jr. 


Sunset was started in 1898 by the 
Southern Pacific railroad to promote 
western travel. Under new ownership, 
it went literary in 1914, publishing 
some of the best regional fiction writers 
and homegrown poets of the day. With- 
out the Southern Pacific subsidy, 
though, it was a losing struggle. Even 
the roaring 20’s failed to put Sunset on 
its feet. 

Then in 1928, Lane, a confident 
young space salesman, breezed out of 
the Midwest with what he thought was 
an unbeatable formula for a regional 
magazine. He took over the monthly, 
and, unlike other surefire formulas, his 
formula worked. Here it is: “Let’s stick 
to the things we can do better than 
anybody else.” 

Lane, a Kansan, had been advertising 
manager for the Meredith publications, 
including Better Homes & Gardens 
(the biggest of the “home” magazines; 
its advertising gross last year was $20- 
million). In periodic visits to the West 
Coast, he had noted the peculiar in- 
sularity of that region. 
¢ Nowhere Else Like It—More than 
high mountain ranges and a thousand 
miles of sand and sagebrush set it apart 
from the rest of the country. It has 
a mild climate that evens out the sea- 
sons. 

Portlanders grow roses the year 
round. San Franciscans sleep under 
blankets, even in summer. Angelenos 
grow their breakfast oranges in their 
backyards. 

People on the West Coast, therefore, 
spend more time outdoors. Gardens be- 
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in WIRE ROPE, too, if takes 
the RIGHT KIND of muscle 


The long flat muscles of the black panther give him 


the spring and suppleness he needs to survive in his 


particular environment. They're ideal for the job 


they’re called upon to perform. 

So, too, with wire rope! Specific jobs call for the 
right kind of muscle; the right construction and 
lay of the rope; the right grade of steel and size 
of wire . . . to best withstand the destructive forces 
encountered. 

Wickwire Rope gives you the benefit of long 
experience and specialized know-how which assures 
you of exactly the right kind of rope your particular 


LOOK FOR job demands, 
THE YELLOW TRIANGLE 
ON THE REEL For additional information write or phone our 


nearest sales office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) * Denver » Houston © Odessa (Tex.) * Phesnix © Solt Loke City » Tulsa 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Los Angeles * Oakland © Portland * San Francisco » Seattle « Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston * Buffalo » Chattanooga « Chicago * Detroit » Emlenton (Pa.) * New York » Philadelphia 





“ .. ‘a service that a na- 

tional magazine couldn't 

hope to provide’ .. .” 
SUNSET starts on p. 62 


come outdoor living rooms. ‘The ranch- 
type home, with its easy access to the 
outdoors, first caught popular fancy 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Lane saw that this is a distinctive 
way of living. “The only possible basis 
for Sunset’s success,” he says, “was a 
recognition of the differences between 
the West and the rest of the country 
that enabled us to render a service that 
a national magazine couldn’t hope to 
provide.” 
¢ Plays Four Tunes—He methodically 
narrowed the magazine’s coverage to 
four gencral subjects: gardening, home 
building and decoration, food, travel. 
Response to his first issue assured him 
he was in the groove—a groove that 
soon began to secm like a rut. ‘Time 
after time, Lane had to beat back the 
curbstone editors who told him that 
Sunset’s reader appeal was too restric- 
ted. Why not a fashion department, 
for example? Western fashions are 
as distinctive as western gardening, 
western homes. Lane vetoed the idea. 

“With cach new approach,”  savs 
Lane, “we had to ask ourselves, ‘Can 
we do a better job than any national 
magazine?’ Each time we had to an- 
swer, ‘No.’ But that’s where a lot of 
regional publications get into trouble. 
Instead of sticking to their last, they 
copy some national magazine. And the 
first thing you know they find them- 
selves spending pennies to compete 
with a great big fellow who has dol- 
lars.” 
eOn the Business Side—Point 1 of 
Lane’s publishing philosophy is: Render 
a distinctive editorial service. ‘Two other 
big points concern circulation and ad- 
vertising: 

¢ The circulation department must 
not run at a loss, just to pull names to 
add up for the advertisers. Sunset 
earns a circulation profit; revenue from 
sale of the magazine exceeds the cost of 
getting subscription. It does it by keep- 
ing expenses to the bare bones. 

elf you put together a good 
regional magazine, you'll get regional 
advertising. Sunset’s success in this 
respect has made monkeys of the skep- 
tics, including Lane’s own advisers in 
the early days—they said national ad- 
vertisers were the only ones with im- 
portant money, and local people just 
don’t advertise. Lane retorted that 
local advertisers simply didn’t have a 
good, national-quality regional magazine 
to advertise in. 
¢ No Circulation Drives—You have to 
want to subscribe to Sunset before you 
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cman in more than 2 million indexing cycles 


BALL BEA 


Many are the big responsibilities successfully shouldered by 
KAYDON bearings in heavy-duty machinery. For instance, Avey 
fast-cycling high precision Indexing Machines demand depend- 
able bearings to stand the strain of drilling 3 precision holes, 
then indexing the part 60 degrees and drilling 3 more holes. 
After more than 2-million indexing cycles, 

without perceptible bearing-wear, Avey is 

“particularly pleased” with KAYDON Bearings 

. adaptable to many types of precision ma- 

chinery . . . maybe yours, too! Call KAYDON, 





PP Neowin’, 





Avey 16” Automatic 
Indexing Machine, with 
Aveydraulic drill units, 
torquematic control 
and 6-station automatic 
indexing table. 


KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller © Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
® Roller Radial © Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
E ENGINEERQIN G CORP. 


MUSKEGONeM™MICHIGCAN 








PRECIS LON * AN D ROLLER BEARINGS 








The DIMENSIONAIR 


This New Air Gage is no ordinary gage for measuring varia- 
tions in dimensions by air. It has an exceptional measuring 
range of .003” with 2500 to 1 magnification. 

We've had one of these gages on trial at a honing operation 
for weeks in a customer’s plant. It is really a tough job and 
one of the dirtiest we could find. They reported to us that the 
operator has not had to reset the zero setting for a full week. 
The customer has ordered two Dimensionairs and refuses to 
give up the demonstrator. 

A top executive in one of the automotive plants who knows 
all types of gages said, “That is the best air gage I’ve seen”. 

A maintenance man, who has had a lot of experience setting 
up and maintaining air gages, exclaimed. ““That’s something 
really easy after you've fiddled around with others”. 

If you’re not afraid of showing your chief inspector a gage 
he’ll take a shine to, pass him the word about the Dimensionair. 
You'll be happy you did. FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPOR- 
ATION, 210 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 





FEDERAL 


Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively 
to designing and manufacturing all types of 
DIMENSIONAL INDICATING GAGES. 





“.. . They wring the last 

ounce of hoopla out of the 

advertising pages .. .” 
SUNSET starts on p. 62 


sign on the dotted line. The only urg- 
ing vou get is a subscription card that 
major West Coast department stores 
mail once a vear to their charge-account 
customers, or possibly a card in a spe- 
cial mailing to an area where circula- 
tion is light. But there’s no followup. 

With this low-pressure policy, Sun- 
set has built up a seven-state circulation 
of 495,000 monthly, 80% by mail sub- 
scription, 20% by newsstand sale. That’s 
bigger than the total circulation of some 
national home-service magazines. 
¢ Lots of Local Ads—Just as Lane pre- 
dicted, regional advertising poured in 
as soon as Sunset attained national- 
magazine quality. Before 1928 adver- 
tising volume was low, and 75% of it 
came from national advertisers. By 
1941 the percentages were precisely 
reversed: 75% came from regional ad- 
vertisers. And volume had multiplied. 

Since the war, national advertisers 
have increased their budgets, and the 
ratio has leveled out somewhat. Right 
now, it’s 60% regional advertising, 40% 
national. Dollar volume has soared from 
$786,258 in 1947 to $2.1-million last 
vear and an estimated $2.5-million by 
vearend. 

Unlike most magazines, Sunset gives 
no plav to new products in its editorial 
columns; all space of this sort is paid 
for. But Sunset’s “Shopping Center” 
pages, from eight to 20 pages per issue, 
are popular with smaller companies in 
the region. Some have used this space 
for 20 vears. And it’s the whole ad- 
vertising budget for many of them. 
¢ Tie-Ins Pay Off—As far as national 
advertisers are concerned, Sunset makes 
no pretense of offering basic circulation 
—Lane only claims to give additional, 
secondary circulation and _high-pow- 
cred promotion of advertising tie-ins. 

Lane’s promotion managers wring 
the last ounce of merchandising hoopla 
out of the advertising pages. Last vear, 
for example, San Francisco’s biggest 
department store, the Emporium, 
staged a week-long campaign on the 
theme, “Make way for a Sunset sum- 
mer.” The store was plastered with 
Sunset promotion. 

Last June a San Francisco sport shirt 
maker poured his entire Father’s Day 
budget into a page of space in Sunset. 
By tving his dealers into the copy and 
placarding the ad in advance, he sold 
$15,000 worth of shirts before the 
magazine hit the street and another 
$10,000 in reorders. 
¢ Keeping Friends—Lane goes to great 
lengths to preserve this advertising ac- 
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PIPE FITTINGS 


reduce piping 
assembly time 


TO MARK PROGRESS 





PF gand ~:, 


gare od 44 4 
THE COMPLETE (ontrollid Quality FITTINGS LINE 


PRODUCED UNDER ONE ROOF...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


LADISH CO. 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE SUBURB 
New York @ Buffalo © Pittsburgh © Philadelphia © Cleveland © Chicago ® St. Paul 


© Atlanta © Houston ® Tulsa © Los Angeles © Havana @ Toronto ® Mexico City 


Makeup goes smoother... with less 
chance for delay ...on those piping 
systems where Ladish fittings are in- 
stalled. Ladish Controlled Quality 
makes the difference. By exacting 
controls over materials and manu- 
facturing processes ... Controlled 
Quality assures uniform weldability 
through metallurgical integrity, 
fast assembly through dimensional 
accuracy and provides a real assur- 
ance of ultimate operating economy 
and complete dependability ... rea- 
sons why it pays to specify LADISH. 


America’s Petroleum industry offers a notable 
example of the dependence placed on the 
familiar green Ladish Controlled Quality fittings. 
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sives your products these 


UPET% COP aes henefits 


In your product planning for tomorrow. include SUPERIOR 
Stainless—for the sales appeal and fabricating dependability 
that will make future profits assured! 

Superior Stainless Strip Steel improves product appearance, 
adds long life and easy maintenance—while providing handling 
qualities that are consistently uniform, thanks to always-precise 
dimensions and exactness of desired composition and temper. 


Let us send you technical data for your reference files, 
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“. . . Good formula, but the 
fish all died . . .” 


SUNSET starts on p. 62 


ceptance. A year or so ago, an adver- 
tiser in the Southwest bought $189 
worth of space to sell unfinished book- 
cases by mail. Then he went on the 
rocks. He couldn’t deliver the goods 
ordered by Sunset readers or make re- 
funds to them. Lane heard about it, 
had the advertiser’s order books 
checked, and sent Sunset readers re- 
fund checks totaling $2,700. The 
checks had gone into the mail before 
the magazine had received a single 
reader complaint. 

Lane stands behind his editors with 
cash in the same way. Once they ran a 
chemical formula for cleaning outdoor 
fish pools without removing ‘he fish. 
Only trouble was that when readers 
tried it all the fish died. Lane invited 
every complaining reader to put a cash 
value on his loss, and Sunset paid every 
claim—though Lane still wonders why 
all the piscine victims had to be rare 
and expensive specimens. 
¢ An Ear for Readers—While the maga- 
zine is staff-written, almost everything 
that gets into print either originated 
with the readers or was checked with 
one or more readers at some stage. Sun- 
set is a sort of clearinghouse of infor- 
mation the readers want. Every mail 
brings a stack of letters from subscribers. 

If the mail shows enough interest in 
a subiect, Sunset’s book division goes 
into action. A few months ago, George 
Pfeiffer, manager of the book division, 
proposed a volume on “How to Grow 
African Violets.” Lane was skeptical, 
but Pfeiffer had the mail to show reader 
interest. He printed 7,500 copies, which 
he figured as a two-year supply. The 
edition was sold out in about three 
weeks. 
¢ Books—The book division started as 
a means of republishing articles when 
the supply of press reprints was ex- 
hausted. It was only another step to 
assembling series of articles in booklets 
on various subjects. In the past few 
years, the book division has been pub- 
lishing more and more original manu- 
scripts. One book on flower gardens has 
sold 279,000 copies; barbecue cook- 
books have passed 200,000. 

Lane has no illusions about the eco- 
nomic stature of Sunset. It’s highly 


is a member of the Commerce Dept.’s 
Small Business Advisory Committee). 
He and his closest associates own prac- 
tically all the stock. The company has 
cleared its debts and expanded only by 
plowing back the profits, year after 
year. No new outside money has been 
put into the business since it turned 
the corner, financially, in 1937. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Are you interested in the industrial advantages offered 
to manufacturers in New Jersey, the Crossroads of the 
East? 

Do you want to know the facts behind the success 
stories which have been accomplished by so many, 
diversified industries in New Jersey? 

If you do, this booklet was written for you... and 
it’s just off the press! It's called “The Industrialist's 
View of the Crossroads of the East’, and within its 32 
pages are complete reports written in digest style to 
give you the information you want about New Jersey 
quickly, clearly and completely. 

Send today for your copy. Write Box A, Public Ser- 


vice, 72 Park Place, Newark, N. J., for the latest indus- 
trial facts about New Jersey, the Crossroads of the East. 


Ke PUBLIC SERVICE 
cro snois ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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HOUSING 


SCHOOLS 


it houses a family of four. Nearby stands a... 


This one, built just before 
extra classrooms to handle the heavy influx of children. 


> ante 


the boom, needed five prefab bungalows as 


The building at left was once a tool shed. Now TRAILER CAMP, typical sight around all boom towns. Trailers have 
a way of taking root, standing for years in place of . . . 


es 


New industry 


WORKERS 


Seams Burst in Little Boom Towns 


A big new defense plant or an Army 
camp nearby can cause any city trouble. 
New workers have to be housed, fed, 
amused. Often the workers or soldiers 
bring their wives and families along; 
that worsens the housing problem, 
crowds the stores, overloads the schools. 
Trafic gets heavier; parking spaces fill 
up; water, sewer, police, and fire systems 
are strained 
¢ Small Towns Hardest Hit~When a 
big city is on this spot it can usually 
manage to muddle through. There may 
be a lot of inconvenience, a lot of fric- 
tion. But there will usually be enough 
slack in the citv’s budget, and in its wav 
of life, to adjust in at least a makeshift 
fashion to the new problems 

Adjustment is infinitel 


diffi- 


more 


70 


cult for small towns. ‘Vheir population 
may be doubled—or quadrupled—prac- 
tically overnight. 

A great many such little boom towns 
are scattered all over the country. 
Though the over-all problem is the 
same for all of them, the details are dif- 
ferent in each case. One town may 
have gone through a similar boom in 
World War II, and thus may have both 
some physical facilities and some psv- 
chological conditioning to help cope 
with current problems. For another, 
this may be its first experience. If the 
influx of new people is mainly made up 
of temporary construction workers who 
are building the new plant, that poses 
one set of problems. If it’s mostly the 
permanent operating staff of a big new 


plant, the problems are different. A big, 
temporary Army camp brings with it an- 
other set of worries, a big permanent 
military installation another. 

¢ Attitude—Another important factor 
is the attitude of the townspeople them- 
selves—what might be called the degree 
of civic consciousness. In some towns, 
the business and civic leaders have got 
together in an earnest, cooperative ef- 
fort to do something fast about the 
town’s problems. In others—perhaps 
the majority—the efforts that are being 
made are slipshod, hit-or-miss, com- 
pletely uncoordinated. 

¢ Government Aid?—But even with the 
best planning and the best will in the 
world, no small town can handle the 
impact of a sudden influx of more new 
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drains 
the limited labor force. 





<n a Ne a PAN 


NEW HOMES, which are all too few and 
all too slow abuilding. 


people than it has residents without 
some outside help. The federal govern- 
ment realized that immediately and set 
out to do something to help shortly 
after Korea. But what with bungling, 
red tape, and conflicts of authority, it’s 
been a case of far too little and far too 
late. Not one town has received really 
substantial aid from Uncle Sam _ yet. 
And there seems little chance of any 
substantial help any time soon. 

Housing, the government figured, 
would be the major problem. Congress 
started wrangling over a defense hous- 
ing bill back last winter. But the 
wrangling went on and on, and in the 
meantime the situation was worsening. 
So finally the Administration took what 
direct action it could under existing 
laws. It set up an interagency Critical 
Areas Committee whose job was to de- 
termine which areas needed federal 
housing help. For these areas the gov- 
ernment agreed to relax credit controls 
for new permanent housing. 
¢A Flop—The first critical areas were 
certified in March; by midsummer there 
were over 40 of them. But the program 
has been a complete flop. Biggest prob- 
lem is the mortgage pinch. Mortgage 
money just hasn’t been available in 
quantity since the Federal Reserve 
Board pulled the peg on government 
bond prices last March. 

Politics and personalities entered into 
it, too. Chairman Ralph Kaul of the 
interagency committee didn’t see eve to 
eve with Housing Administrator Ray- 
mond Foley on how the program should 
be administered. Some state FHA di- 
rectors, who had a big part of the say 
as to what houses would be built, were 
overly inclined to play politics. 

And finally, where water, sewers, or 
other communitv facilities were needed 
before housing could be built, the gov- 
ernment was powerless to help. 
¢Some Promise—In recent months, 
two laws have been passed that should 
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NIAGARA FALLS plant serves 
industrial Northeast 


\ 
TACOMA plant supplies West Coast 
industry 


Daddy, 
what do they make 
at HOOKER ? 


Lots of things, Son. Magic things. Chemicals with 
strange names like: chlorine, caustic soda, paradi- 
chlorobenzene, benzene hexachloride, monochloro- 
acetic acid. 

Chemicals that other companies use like 
building blocks, to put together soap, paper, your 
clothes, bug killers—and hundreds of other things 
we buy every day. 

Chemicals that help industry make our 
country the strongest in the world—and keep it 
free for millions of youngsters like you . . . and your 
youngsters, too. 


MANUFACTURERS: Hooker is a well-known basic 
supplier of caustic and chlorinated chemical intermedi- 
ates. More than 30 different industries rely on Hooker 
for chemicals of highest quality and uniformity; cares 
fully scheduled shipments; willing technical help. 

An informative new booklet, ‘Story of Hooker 
Chemicals,” tells how Hooker serves you. Send for 
your copy today. 


From the Fall of the Eacth 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
21 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. * Wilmington, Calif. © Tacoma, Wash. 
CAUSTIC SODA e CHLORINE e VIRGO DESCALING SALT 
and 100 other useful chemicals for industry 





help, eventually. In July an amendment 
to the Defense Production Act pro- 
vided for reimposition of rent control 
on specially designated critical areas. 
So far, 12 areas have been so designated, 
select yo pnery and controls should start going into 
effect by the end of this month. 

And just last month Congress passed 
the Defense Housing & Community 
Facilities law. It holds out the most 
. is - promise of all. It authorizes $14-billion 
with the Same care you use in choosing of special mortgage insurance aids to 

private industry—but the money hasn’t 
been provided yet. It provides for fed- 
eral assistance for all sorts of com- 
munity facilities and services—water- 
taste, reflect your ways and they last. Distinguished works, sewers, police and fire protection, 
hospitals, schools, recreational facilities, 
taste, will distinctively represent your business day-care centers, streets and roads. It 
: 7 even authorizes use of government 
or profession. Parsons offers seven types of funds to build permanent housing 
where private builders don’t take hold. 
‘ee RE ERIE, : Meanwhile, the little boom towns are 
cotton fibers to 25% new cotton fibers, struggling along. To find out what their 
problems are, and how they are solving 
them, BUSINESS WEEK surveyed six of 
them around the country. Here’s what 
we found: 


You choose your friends because they suit your 


Parsons Paper will surely suit the most refined 


long-lasting fine papers, from 100% new 


‘ 


Parsons’ “guardian of paper 
quality”, King Cotton, suggests 
that you write for a free package 
and compare. Write Parsons Paper 
Company, Department 101, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
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|. Corona, Calif. 


The 1,600-bed Corona Naval Hos- 
pital, just reactivated, and the new 
guided-missiles laboratory of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards have caught 
NO Corona, Calif., with its facilities down. 

Housing is critically short. There are 

a shortages of schools, recreation, and 
CHEMICAL i pene aan ss ues 

All of these problems existed before 

SINGLE or MULTI-FEED CHEMICAL FEEDERS FEEDING the defense ee: But nothing was 


Manzel flexibility permits accurate feeding done about them. Now building re- 


of many different chemicals simultaneously. PROBLEM strictions may prevent their being 


Chemicals can be pumped #nto other liq- solved for a long time to come. 
¢ No Buses—Take transportation. Cor- 


ona, with 11,000 population, has no 
city bus service. Its taxi fleet consists 


uids or test samples drawn from produc- 
tion at regular intervals. Easily synchron- IS T00 


ized with y a 
<p ecient DIFFICULT of one cab. This lack of transportation 


has even hindered solution of the 

Pump from a fraction of a drop to 60 gph FOR housing problem; it has forced FHA 

er feed... with unsurpassed accuracy and to turn down housing applications in 
dependability. Eliminate guesswork, inac- pag segincecal : ; mae 

curacy and forgetfulness. an As to recreation, the town las no 

' : bowling alley, no skating rink, no dance 

nasa emgage ype ig, oN hall. It has only two movie houses, 

be individually engineered for any appli- 333 Babcock Street and one of these shows Mexican pic- 

cation. Write for details today. Sattalc 10: Muy tures two days a week. 
Corona has built three new schools 


LARGE OR SMALL CAPACITIES 





Specializing in High Pressure Metering Pumps since 1898 
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why branch plants thrive 


Know this town? It ts one of the many medium-sized 
towns in the Erie Area with room for new plants. 


ORE EFFICIENT in every way is 
M industry’s verdict on the post- 
war idea of the branch plant. That 
goes too for placing the branch 
plant in a medium-sized town. 


Another factor, plant dispersion as 
a defense measure, favors locating 
in the many medium-sized towns in 
the Erie Area. This is reflected in 
some measure in the 70 new plants 
located along the Erie Railroad 
during the past year. 


When you have the problem of find- 
ing a desirable plant site, look into 
the medium-sized towns served by 
the Erie. There are abundant supplies 
of coal, iron and steel, rubber, sand, 


lime, salt, gas, lumber, petroleum 
and agricultural products. Semi- 
finished parts and products, in any 
quantities, are readily available. 
Furthermore, you are right in the 
heart of America’s largest single 
market, for 14 of America’s people 
live, work and buy in the Erie Area. 


The dependable Erie Railroad offers 
industry safe transportation with 
rail connections to the west and 
direct service to New York Harbor 
for import and export traffic. 


Erie’s Industrial Development De- 
partment will be glad to discuss 
desirable locations with you—in 
complete confidence, of course! 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


LOT OTT 


ANNIVENSARY 
Great Lakesto 
the Sea 


IF YOURE 
INTERESTED... 


Send an outline of your 
needs and preferred loca- 
tion to D. M. © ynn, Asst. 
Vice President, Room 502, 
Midland Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. All infor- 
mation will be held in 
the strictest confidence. 


Mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 





Brown & Root travels 


in the best of circles 


From Goliad to Guam... on a multitude of indus- 
trial projects you ll find the trade-mark “Brownbilt” 


. a mark which has come to mean “job well done.” 


In thirty-five years Brown & Root has built a tre- 
mendous backlog of satisfied clients . . . clients who 
have time and again called on Brown & Root to do 
another job. 


Whatever your project. wherever it might be, IF 
you are looking for the utmost efficiency and economy 
in design and construction, Brown & Root 
would like to discuss the subject with you. 


BROWN.-BILT s 


?. oO. BO xX 3, HOUSTON v's TEXAS 


CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 
@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 


Associate Companies — 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. 
nee » Condleutleed 





since the end of the war. But that’s 
not nearly enough. During the war, 
the school board put up some demount- 
able bungalows to house the junior 
high school. This year they were put 
up again to provide grade school class- 
rooms. 

¢ Houses—Corona was already short 
of housing when priorities shut down 
construction in 1942. Since the war, 
the town has spent between $1-million 
and $2-million a year on construction, 
compared with a prewar average of 
about $200,000. Not all of it went 
into housing, however; a good slice 
was spent for new stores and office 
buildings. 

Too much of what housing exists 

today is too old or substandard. The 
“critical” tag has not helped much. 
Builders aren’t interested in rental 
housing under the special provisions. 
They say too many restrictions are 
involved. Relaxation of Regulation X 
has been canceled out by the shortage 
of mortgage money; a local banker 
shrugs, “We're loaded with housing 
paper.” 
e Added Pressure—More problems are 
in the offing. Bill Jack, widely known 
industrialist of World War II days, 
is building a plant for the Bill Jack 
Scientific Co. halfway between Corona 
and Riverside. He savs he'll employ 
4,000. That means more pressure on 
housing, schools, and so forth. 


ll. Tooele, Utah. 


Since Korea, ‘three permanent mili- 
tary installations and a rapidly expand- 
ing nonferrous metals industry have al- 
most overwhelmed Tooele, Utah. The 
three bases are Dugway Proving 
Grounds, Deseret Chemical Depot, and 
Tooele Ordnance Depot. The non- 
ferrous plants include Kennecott’s newly 
completed electrolytic copper refinery 
at nearby Garfield, as well as several 
older plants. 

Tooele’s population in 1950 was 7,- 
265. The military bases have added 
3,500 civilians alone in the past year, 
and they are still hiring; the size of their 
military complements is classified. Im- 
migration of workers to the nonferrous 
plants has been substantial. 
¢ Classes Full—Tooele’s schools are 
crowded. High school enrollment 
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COMPLETE NEW WING of International Business Machine Corpora- 
tion’s Poughkeepsie, N. Y. plant (above, left) will be heated (cooling 
by same units to be added later) by 123 G-E Central Plant Air Con- 


AIR ” 
CONDITIONING 


ire 
ag 
“hi, 


ditioners, Architects and consulting engineers: Lacey, Atherton, & 
Davis; Seelye, Stevenson, Value & Knecht. General contractor: Sordoni 
Construction Co., Inc. Air conditioning contractor: Mance Corporation. 





G-E AIR CONDITIONING HELPS IBM SAVE SPACE 


Compact G-H' System planned to provide heating now— 
add cooling later without altering ductwork 








Motor mount always right side up 


Space-saving 
filter section 


Face, by-pass Expandable coil 
dampers contro! humidity section, changed easily 


Sound Invest t. G-E Air Conditi s (verti- 
cal model shown) are so compact, quiet, hand- 
some, they're often installed in open. Thanks to 
“Building Block’’ design, you select from 40 dif- 
ferent arrangements. Helps you save engineering, 
installation time and space. 











Space is precious in modern industrial plants. That’s why flexible, econom- 
ical G-E Air Conditioning was chosen for the new addition to IBM’s Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. factory. 

On upper floors, compact G-E vertical air conditioners fit into return 
air passages. On the ground floor, G-E horizontal units—good-looking and 
quiet—are hung from the ceiling right in the area each one serves. 

Easy to add cooling. At first, only heating, ventilation, and filtered air will 
be provided. It’s planned that the same units will later provide cooling. To 
do this, proper coil space has been provided so that ducts won’t have to be 
altered. Disturbances to production will be at a minimum. 

Write now for free data on G-E Air Conditioning Systems that improve effi- 
ciency in industry, boost profits in hotels, apartments, office buildings...or 
see your architect, engineer, contractor. Ask, too, about convenient, econom- 
ical G-E Drinking Water Coolers for offices and factories. General Electric 
Company, Air Conditioning Division, Sec. BW-21, Bloomfield, N. J. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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proves superiority of 
YALE electric trucks 


89% of the Yale Electric Trucks sold today are 
bought by previous users...so satisfied with Yale 
performance and Yale economy that Yale is their 
choice again. 


THESE USERS had ample opportunity to make every on-the-job test—to 
compare Yale Electric Trucks with any others—to get dollars-and-cents 
proof of how Yale steps up production, speeds materials handling. 

These users found Yale Electric 
Trucks pay for themselves faster... 
then go on giving many years of 
service...taking the toughest jobs 
right in stride. 

If you’re not already among the 
users of Yale Electric Trucks, be 
guided by the Big 89% and this 
proven record of satisfaction. Ask 
your Yale Representative to show 
youshe actual performance records 
which persuade Yale users to buy 
Yale Electric Trucks again and again. 


YALE & TOWNE 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


YALE és a regtatered trade mark of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 1410 

Roosevelt Boulevard & Haldeman Ave., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 

! am interested in cutting my materials handling costs. 

CO) Please have your local representative call on me. 0) Please send me free detailed literature. 


Name Title. 





Cc 





Street City State 
In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, St. Catharines, Ontorio 








YALE GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS + YALE WORKSAVERS 
YALE HAND TRUCKS + YALE HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 
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jumped to 1,106 this fall, from 884 last 
year. Retaii business is up 30% to 
50%, and stores can’t get the man- 
power to keep up with it. Traffic is bad, 
particularly from + p.m. to 7 p.m. 

Nevertheless, Tooele feels able to 
cope with its boom in every way but 
one—housing. 
¢ Improvisation—Nearly every house in 
town has an improvised apartment in 
the basement. There is the usual assort 
ment of trailer camps. A 250-unit emer- 
gency housing project from World War 
II is filled. It’s not nearly enough. 

Rental housing is the big need. Of a 
group of 27 two-bedroom homes built 
for sale this summer, almost half are 
still unsold. The down payment is the 
stumbling block, according to the 
builder. 

Every apartment in town is rented. 
Waiting lists are long. The military 
authorities say that lack of housing is 
preventing them from hiring all the 
men they need. Yet there seems to be 
little prospect of any low-cost rental 
development soon. “It’s too much of a 
gamble,” says one builder, “to build in 
an area dependent chiefly on defense. 
We can build more easily and safely in 
Salt Lake City.” 


Ill. Columbus, Ind. 


Officially, reopening of Camp Atter- 
bury, 10 mi. northwest of town, was 
what made Columbus a critical area. 
But its military population of 28,000 
is only part of the reason that Colum- 
bus is bursting at the seams. At least 
as important is the community’s rapid 
industrial growth in the past 10 years. 
Paradoxically, this earlier growth left 
Columbus better prepared to meet the 
problems posed by the Army camp. 
¢ Expansion—In 1940 Columbus had 
11,738 inhabitants and 61 industries, 
with employment of 3,700 and an 
$8-million annual payroll. In 1950 
population was 18,365, and there were 
94 industries, with close to 10,000 em- 
ployees and a $19-million payroll. 

Since 1946 the city has been expand- 
ing its facilities to take care of its ex- 
panding population. Among the ac- 
complishments: 

¢ Complete rehabilitation of the 
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A NEGLECTED SIDE 
OF DEFENSE 





HE evil effects of inflation on the 

American economy have often been 
pointed out. It does not seem to be so 
clear; understood that American inflation 
is also a threat to the collective security of 
the free world. 

The inflationary tendencies and na- 
tionalistic economic policies so prevalent 
abroad today are, of course, not made in 
America. Yet we in America have not 
recognized that, by not dealing adequately 
with our own inflationary problem, we 
aggravate inflation abroad. We also in- 
crease the disequilibrium in balances of 
international payments and strengthen the 
tendency of foreign nations to set up trade 
barriers. Such conditions weaken the 
economies of the free nations and dimin- 
ish their capacity to finance their own de- 
fense requirements and to prevent internal 
social unrest. 

How does the instability of the dollar 
aggravate the monetary problems of other 
countries? 

To begin with, the world is very depend- 
ent on American goods. When prices of 
those goods rise, importing nations find 
that their balances of international pay- 
ments are disturbed. Their holdings of gold 
and dollar exchange are drained off at an 
increasing rate. In the effort to check this 
drain, they institute import qvotas, ex- 
change restrictions, and other restraints on 
trade. The free movement of goods and 
services, which is one of the chief advan- 
tages of the free-enterprise system and in 
the long run is essential to its efficient func- 
tioning, becomes more difficult. 

The failure of the United States to put 
its own financial house in order has led the 
nation into some strange contradictions, 
abroad as well as at home. At home, we 
insist on maintaining mass consumer in- 
come and Government expenditures for 
nondefense purposes at record levels, even 


though our officials know and publicly Gy 
proclaim that the supply of goods and serv- 
ices for such purposes must be curtailed. 
When the inflationary results of such poli- 
cies appear, we try to curb them by the 
weak and superficial device of price control. 

Abroad, we allow the rising prices of our 
products in world markets to exert pres- 
sures that encourage foreign governments 
in their nationalistic economic poricies, and 
then we try to offset these tendencies by 
sponsoring tariff conferences, artificial cur- 
rency-stabilization schemes, and huge for- 
eign-aid programs to enable other countries 
to keep buying our goods. We contribute 
to the depreciation and overvaluation of 
currencies and thus to the development of 
black markets in gold. 

A great deal is being said about the 
obligation of the United States to lead the’ 
fight of the free world against totalitar- 
ianism. We are being told that we must 
arm not only ourselves but also our allies, 
besides keeping the latter economically 
strong and aie their industrial and 
agricultural development—chiefly, it 
seems, by lavishing great sums of dollars 
upon them. 

Not nearly enough is being said about 

the paramount obligation of the world’s 
richest nation to lead the fight against the 
economic and financial disease of inflation, 
which, if not checked, can defeat the cause 
of freedom more decisively than can the 
armies of aggression. 
From the October issue of Tue GuarANTy SuRvEY, 
monthly review of business and economic condi- 
tions published by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. The 
complete issue is 
available on re- 
quest to our Main 
Office, 140 Broad- 
way, New York 
15, N.Y. 








Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds $377,000,000 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA AT 50th ST. 
BRUSSELS 


FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. 
LONDON 


140 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST. 
PARIS 


Member Federal Deposit Ingurance Corporation 
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May we measure the Cincinnati area against your 
specific needs...and supply you with a complete, 
factual (and confidential) report? 


Chances are, you already have some 
interesting facts about this area on the 
table. Its central location, for instance. 
40% of the nation’s active, buying 
population lives within easy, low-cost 
reach, in a 400-mile circle. You 
probably also know how close this area 
is to raw materials, particularly heavy 
basics like coal and steel. You may 
be familiar with Cincinnati’s more- 
than-adequate transportation facilities: 
eight major trunk rail lines, over a 
hundred interstate truck lines, and 
the Ohio River, which serves the entire 


Central United States as a main artery 
of minimum-cost transportation. And 
undoubtedly you know something of 
the reputation this area’s people have 
-for being solid and dependable, 
with Made-In-America ideas. 


But you have other questions. . . other 
specific requirements. We'd welcome a 
chance to match them with a specific, 
individual study and confidential re- 
port ... to help you decide if the 
Cincinnati area is . . . the one best spot 
for your new plant. 


water system. Cost: around $875,000. 

¢ New sewers and a new sewage 
plant. Cost: $1.8-million. ~ 

¢ A start on a new high school, 
the first $500,000 unit due next year. 

eA new $400,000 community 
center, complete with swimming pool. 

¢ Establishment of seven one-way 
streets and a- $20,000 improvement of 
the traffic-light system. 

¢ Installation of parking meter 
and creation of municipally operatec 
off-street parking lots. 

As a result, Columbus was not com- 
pletely bowled over by the reopening 
of Camp Atterbury, which now has a 
military population of 28,000, and At- 
terbury Air Force Base, with 1,500. 
But it has been hit hard. 
¢ Schools—The high school, built for 
500 pupils, now has 1,400, and a con- 
demned elementary school building has 
been reopened to help take care of the 
flood of younger children. The two 
military centers have drained off many 
clerical workers by offering higher 
salaries; stenographers’ pay in Co- 
lumbus, for instance, has gone up from 
$40 to $50 a week as businessmen try 
to hold on to their help. Construction 
workers and laborers have also been 
lured away. 

The biggest squeeze, however, is 
housing. Sales prices of houses have 
zoomed; rentals are almost impossible 
to find. Relaxation of Regulation X 
has not helped much, due to the tight- 
ness of mortgage money. A group of 
local businessmen is building a 200- 
unit nonprofit development. 
¢ Fears—The city is a little afraid of 
too much construction, since both the 
camp and the air base are temporary. 
But everyone admits there is a shortage 
that must be made up; 800 units im- 
mediately is the minimum estimate. 

Other towns in the Camp Atterbury 
orbit are in far worse shape, particularly 
on housing. Instances of rent gouging 
uncovered recently bv a Senate com- 
mittee got nationwide attention. 


fee PES a Ree 


For quick and confidential consultation on 
your needs, phone or write The Industrial 
Development Department, The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 
IV. Huntsville, Ala. 


Reactivation of Redstone Arsenal as 
a center for rocket and guided-missile 
research caused Huntsville, Ala., to be 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 
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Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial Area with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 
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Where profit per dollar invested 
is your problem 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


Ball bearings with MicarTA retainer 
rings are doing vital jobs in all indus- 
tries. These MICARTA rings are true 
precision products matching the finest 
bearings in accurate tolerances. Why 
not look into MicarTA’s rare com- 
bination of physical properties for 
your own applications? 


Efficiency and profit live together. They both depend on top 
performance of vital equipment. MicaRTA® contributes to both 
by working better and longer than metal. It is a tough and 
resilient basic material . . . a solid and workable plastic. 

MICARTA swallows sound and vibration. It knows no 
corrosion. It resists heat and pressure. 

MICARTA is an ideal insulator ...can be fabricated to 
the last degree of accuracy, easier and more economically 
than metal. 

MIcaRTA is one of industry’s most versatile materials. It can 
add to your profit picture. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Micarta Division, Trafford, Pennsylvania. J-06442 


- Micarta 





named a critical area. Reactivation 
started two years ago, when the re- 
search activities were shifted from Fort 
Bliss, Texas. Along with the military 
personnel, hundreds of scientists, in- 
cluding 120 Germans now working for 
the U.S., were transferred. 

Redstone has been growing ever 
since; personnel now totals “‘several 
thousand” (the exact number is classi- 
fied). Expansion projects have brought 
temporary construction workers to com- 
plicate the Huntsville problem. 
¢ Not Enough Building—As soon as 
the reactivation was announced, Hunts- 
ville knew that it would face a critical 
housing shortage and tried to do some- 
thing about it. About 600 housing 
units were built in 1949; another 600 
in 1950. So far this year, despite short- 
ages and controls, another 300 have 
been completed. 

It hasn’t been nearly enough. Many 
new families are having to double up. 
Construction workers are commuting 
from as far away as 40 mi. 

That “temporarily” is likely to 
stretch out for a long time. Redstone 
is adding new civilian personnel steadily 
(450 more will be taken on before the 
end of this vear). New housing is slow 
in coming, even under the stimulus of 
related regulations. 
¢ No Starts—The government has au- 
thorized construction of 600 units un- 
der the critical areas program—200 for 
sale and 400 for rent. So far, only 392 
notices to build have been filed. And 
no units have been started. 

Principal trouble seems to be the 
restrictions placed on the program. 
I'wo-bedroom houses have a rental ceil- 
. S ing of $62.50 a month; three-bedroom, 

From radio to electric ranges $74.50. Sale-price ceilings are $7,500 
5 s s for two bedrooms, $9,250 for three. 
engineered ceramics replace costlier parts Real estate men sav that this means 
they would have to go several miles out 
. 3 , ; of town to realize any profit. In town, 
Comparatively new to industry, engineered ceramics offer endless property values have zoomed; a decent 
possibilities to product designers. Typical example is Centralab* lot now costs about $1,500. But real 
Steatite, a new concept in ceramic material. Harder than quartz, estate men sav the government limits 
moisture-proof and with remarkable dielectric properties, Steatite them to $400 for a lot. 
has revolutionized high-frequency insulating requirements. Widely 
adopted in radio, TV and electronics it simplifies production, steps up 
circuit performance, reduces costs. In many fields, Steatite and other 
Centralab ceramics provide manufacturers with almost unlimited op- 
portunities for new production economies and product improvement. 

Other Globe-Union products, pioneered and mass produced at 
18 Globe-Union factories, also contribute to the continuing progress 
and world leadership of American industry. 
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% DIVISION OF 


GLOBE-UNION INC. 


Engineered Products for Industry 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


STORAGE BATTERIES @ ELECTRONIC PARTS n SPARK PLUGS © CERAMICS © SKATES 
— V. Tullahoma, Tenn. 


—————-FACTORIES SITUATED At 
Atlanta, Ga Denville, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. Mineral Ridge, Ohio Being a boom town IS no new Cx- 
Boston, Mass Emporia, Kans. Memphis, Tenn. Oregon City, Ore. perience for Tullahoma, ‘Tenn. In fact, 


Cincinnati, Ohio Ft. Dodge, lowa Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. . ° 
Dallas, Texas Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. (4 factories) Reidsville, N. C. this boom is so much milder than the 
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last that Tullahoma feels comfortable. 

Back in early World War II days, 
the temporary Camp Forrest was built 
nearby at a cost of about $45-million. 
lhat meant a big influx of construction 
workers. Later, there were as many as 
50,000 troops at the camp at one time. 
It added up to a major dislocation for 
a town that had only 7,521 residents. 
¢ New Story—The present boom is an 
entirely different matter. The Air Force 
is building the Arnold Enginecring De- 
velopment Center near Tullahoma. It’s 
a permanent installation. 

The construction force has not been 
too large for the town to handle. The 
permanent personnel is drifting in 
slowly; the center won’t be in com- 
plete operation until 1954. 

There are some problems, of course. 

But the town is taking them in its 
stride. It feels that this is not just a 
boom, but a healthy growth. 
* Schools—Schools are very crowded; 
classroom load at the beginning of this 
year ranged from 35 to 45 (30 is con- 
sidered the efficient maximum), despite 
completion last year of a new junior 
high school. A new $272,000 elemen- 
tary school has just been started. The 
town cheerfully admits that more 
schools will be needed—and just as 
cheerfully says it will build them. 

The water and sewage systems, ex- 
panded during the last war boom at a 
cost of $750,000, are adequate for a 
population of 25,000. Traffic is no 
problem either; Tullahoma streets are 
very wide and include one that town- 
folk say is the widest in the world. 
¢ Housing—As in other boom towns, 
housing is the main problem. Unlike 
most other boom towns, the housing 
is being built. To take up the immedi- 
ate slack, a 175-unit wartime rental 
puiet has been reopened. The local 
1ousing authority has an O.K. to start 
building 50 low-rent units and has an 
application in for 150 more. Several 
new subdivisions have been planned, 
and the city is extending water and 
sewer connections to them. 


VI. Rolla, Mo. 


One of the men who helped found 
a new town in Missouri in 1855 came 
from Raleigh, N. C. What’s more, he 
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T IS WELL ESTABLISHED that taximeters are 

fair to the riding public, fair to city authorities 

- and fair to taxicab owners. The great majority of 

Cities in tnis country and many foreign countries have ordinances requiring 

metered taxi service to eliminate the confusion, inequities, and misunderstand- 
ings that go with flat or zone rates. 

Yet there are still thousands of towns without a law requiring meters. Until 
about two years ago, such a city was Winston-Salem, N. C. When a metering 
ordinance was passed, most of the cab companies installed Ohmer meters, 
built by our subsidiary, the Rockwell Register Corporation. Subsequently we 
got this letter from the Mayor of Winston-Salem 

**Now that Ohmer taximeters have been installed in our city about a year, 
I want to say that our city authorities have had no complaints about drivers 
trying to cheat passengers, etc. This shows that taximeters are much better 
for the riding public and for the city authorities, and from what I hear from 
the cab owners and drivers, both of them are well satisfied. In other words, 
everybody is happy over the fact that the Winston-Salem Council decided to 
install meters in all our cabs.” 

. ae * 


Water for Greater Los Angeles area is carried to consumers through two 
t d qued each over 300 miles !ong. This supply of fresh water 
has transformed a semi-arid section into one of the country’s most favored 
regions. Yet, water rates compare favorably with those elsewhere. Little 
is wasted. Why? B an te, king meter is installed on 
every service. Water waste is one of the most important factors in depleting 
vital water supplies in many regions. Universal metering has been proven 
to be the only permanently effective control on the waste of water. 








* * + 

Although we advertise that Rockwell-built Delta power tools are for wood 
and metal working (which they are) customers are constantly reporting success- 
ful operation on a wide variety of unrelated materials. For instance— 

Electrical Installation Fabricators, Inc., Chicago, uses Delta bandsaws and 
lathes to cut, then turn, Bakelite. 

Hoberg Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., cuts slabs of paper towels on Delta 
bandsaws. 

National Scientific Products Corp., Chicago, adapted Delta drill presses 
to slice wafer-thin quartz crystals for communication instruments. 

Boothcraft, Inc., machines Formica restaurant tops on Delta tools. 

Shuron Optical Co., Inc., Geneva, N. Y., modified Delta drill presses to 
diamond mill lenses for optical equipment. 

x * « 

Rockwell plants vary in size from 10 to around 800 employees. The majority 
employ 250 to 500—small enough for workers and supervisors to become well 
acquainted, small enough for ability to be recognized, small enough for manu- 
facturing flexibility. A headquarters staff of specialists in research, engineering» 
finance, taxes, patents and marketing gives each of these relatively small divi- 
sions services ordinarily available only in large companies. In these days of com 
plicated business life we believe that this combination of localized manufacturing 
plus specialized management services goes a long way toward successful com- 
pany operations. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY & 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and friends. 





DO you 





NEED 
SKILLED 


WORKERS 


The traditional use of skilled 
workers on a given operation 
does not necessarily mean that 
they are essential. 


A perfect example of this is the 
manufacture of automobile radi- 
ators which was always handled 
by skilled workers until MHS 
engineers proved that neither 
skill nor training were necessary. 


Every operation in the produc- 
tion cycle was broken down into 
its simple essentials — so simple 
anyone could perform them. 
These elements were then inte- 
grated with specially engineered 
production and materials han- 
dling equipment into a smooth 
running system. Product quality 
improved, output increased and 
costs went down. 


There may be similar opportu- 
nities in your present operations. 
You can find out by letting MHS 
engineers study the problem. No 
obligation on your part. 


Mechanical 
Handling 


ystems, Sue 


on t.4—t2—1 a me ee ee ee 
4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICR. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canado 
Canadion Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd. 
= oe ae os ae i. 
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couldn’t spell. So the new town was 
named Rolla. 

Rolla today has about 10,000 in- 
habitants. Fort Leonard Wood, 20 mi. 
away, has a complement of 30,000. The 
entire three-county area around the 
fort, including Rolla, is a critical area. 

The surprising thing is that most 
people in Rolla don’t realize that it’s 
a critical area. The crowding is far 
less serious than in the early days of 
World War II, when the fort was being 
built and thousands of construction 
workers swarmed over the town. Rolla 
is twice as big now, and much better 
able to absorb the impact. 
¢ Rentals Tight—Housing is short, par- 
ticularly rentals. One company that 
manages 18 houses reports 100 names 
on its waiting list. When the chamber 
of commerce — three vacancies 
recently, it got 78 applications. The 
government relaxed restrictions for 250 
housing units last May. So far, none 
has been built. Mortgage money is 
very tight. More important, the camp 
is not a permanent installation; if it 
were closed, a housing surplus would 
replace the present shortage. There 


_were 100 vacant homes in Rolla just 


before the fort was reactivated last vear. 

Rolla’s schools are crowded now. 
Next year a $500,000 high school will 
help relieve the overload. The water 
supply is in good shape, thanks to three 
new municipal wells since 1942. The 
sewer system is badly overloaded 
despite considerable improvements in 
the past nine years. Stores are crowded 
enough to mean good business, but not 
enough to cause headaches. 
¢Good by Comparison—Traffic in 
Rolla is congested. Parking places are 
hard to find during the day, impossible 
in the evening. But Rolla’s traffic 
problem is minor compared to that of 
the rest of the area. Worst spot is 
Route 66 between the fort and Rolla. 
It’s a curvy, hilly, two-lane highway, 
and on weekends traffic is bumper-to- 
bumper for miles. Army officials call 
it a death trap; in five months this vear 
14 soldiers were killed and 108 injured 
on this stretch. 

The rest of the area is much worse 
off than Rolla in other wavs, too. 
Waynesville, for instance, is only seven 
miles from the fort. Its peacetime 
population is less than 1,000. During 
World War II it boomed to more than 
4,000; the same thing is happening 
again now. 

Waynesville is jammed with trailer 
camps, tourist camps, shoddy cabins, 
residences converted from chicken 
coops, garages, barn lofts. Rents have 
zoomed 100% to 300% and more. A 
Senate committee found rents of more 
than $100 a month being charged for 
cell-like quarters, not only in Waynes- 
ville, but along all the major highways 
in the area. 





HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN SUPERVISION 
Just Published! 


1 Shows the first line supervisor how to deal 
«with the problems im human relations which 
he faces. Sound management principles and prac 
tices are presented highly-readable manner. 
Treats hiring, inducting, evaluating, and counse!- 
ing the worker—discusses dent causation, ef 
fects of fatigue and monotony, job analysis and 
evaluation. Helps the capeeveet in_his own_per- 
sonal development. ‘ef illard E. Parker, Direc- 
tor, Personnel ent onsultants, 

and R W. Kleemeier, Direc- 

tor, Moosehaven Research Lab. 

472 pages, illus., 50 











LOCAL 
TRUCKING 


2 A how-to-do-it guide on all 

* phases of operating a local 
trucking business. Gives practi- 
cal fundamentals, methods, and 
examples from experience that 
can help you start @ new com- 
pany or modernize and make 
more profitable an existing business. Covers loca- 
tion, financing, employment, accounting, rate mak- 
ing, etc. By Linton W. Masen, Chairman of the 
Board, The Jacobs Transfer Co. of Baltimore. 
Assisted by Harry L. Grubbs, Jr., and Paul E. 
Green. 428 pages, $6.50 








STREAMLINING 
BUSINESS PROCEDURES 


3 Here are the administrative tools and tech 

+ niques for developing simple and effective busi 

ness systems and procedures. Shows how rod speis ze 
your business procedur 
gather facts end deralon | recom- 
mendations . . . install new or 
revised procedures . . . develop 
and maintain § procedures-in- 
struction manuals—in short, set 
up @ procedures study program 
that works for the good of your 
business. By Richard F. Neu- 
schel, Management Consultant, 
McKinsey & Co. 334 pages, 











PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


This revised 2nd edition is your key to sounder 
* financial statement analysis and interpretation 
It outlines techniques that enable you to get the 
important facts from the figures you have at hand 
discusses the comparative and internal analysis of 
balance sheets, profit and loss statements, surplus 
accounts, sales analysis of small business, ete. In 
cludes scores of valuable forms and schedules, com 
parative figures ans statements, and important 
ration charts. By R. A. Foulke, Dun & Bradstreet. 
Second ed., 619 pages, $8.50 














SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


= oe ee oe oe oe oe oe ow oe oe os oe oe 

‘ McGraw-Hill Book Compan “ Inc. 

330 W. 42nd Street, New rk 18, N. Y. 

| Send me book(s) checked below Pr * days’ exami- 

nation on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 

| book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery, and 

return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay de 

I livery if you remit with this coupon—same return 

privilege. } 

| 00 1. Parker & Kleemeier — HUMAN RELA- 

§ TIONS—$4.50 

O 2. Mason—LOCAL TRUCKING—#6.50 

I © 3. Neuschel — STREAMLINING BUSINESS — 
$5.00 

§ 0 4. Foulke—FINANCIAL STATEMENT—$8.50 

i] (Print) 
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Address . 


City 


Company 


PROMEGA nw noc sc erencccccscccacpanscases BW-10-15 
This offer applies to U. S. only. 
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$23,500 DIAMOND RING is expensive 
because of flawless stone, clarity, cut. 


BIGGEST UNCUT DIAMOND found 
recently is 160 carats, costs $320,000. 


NECKLACE like this carries a price tag ROUGH DIAMONDS are classified by 


of $100,000 because of high-quality stones. 


cutter according to shape, clarity, and color. 


TYPICAL PRICES of top-grade diamonds—almost perfect in flawlessness, clarity, and 
cut—are shown here for various sizes. Quality brings price variations, up and down. 


Diamonds: Sales Boom for King of Gems 


To almost every woman, the diamond 
is the most luxurious of all symbols of 
love. That idea has been so strong, in 
fact, that even the King of Gems’ name 
implies it. As a result of both deriva- 
tion and confusion, the word “‘dia- 
mond” goes back through French and 
Latin words whose meanings are “‘lov- 
ing” and “to tame.” What more could 
a man want in an engagement ring 
than that? 
¢ Fashion Show—Most people can’t 
afford to buy the kind of diamond they 
want—a_ flawless, flashing, two-carat 
stone over which men may have fought 
and died. But next week they will be 
able to live in this dream world for a 
short time. In New York, the leading 
U.S. diamond retailers will stage their 
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fourth annual diamond “fashion show.” 
This exhibit will show between $4- 
million and $5-million worth of the 
world’s finest cut diamonds. It’s a good 
time for it: Diamond sales are flying 
higher than ever. 

But since such stones as will show up 
in this exhibit are way out of reach of 
anyone except the man with a fortune, 
the value seems almost meaningless. 
What most people don’t know, how- 
ever, is that even the value of a diamond 
they can afford means little, too. 

e Value—The reason for this is that 
the “‘real’’ value of a diamond can be 
cut about five different ways, none of 
them really visible to the naked eye. 
Size (carat weight), color, degree of 
flawlessness, fineness of cutting are 


factors of equal importance in deter- 
mining market value. On top of that, 
you have to add retail markup (which 
averages 58%), plus the unpredictable 
fluctuations of the dollar. 

What all this means is this: Don’t 
be fooled by that raisin-sized sparkler 
on your secretary’s ring finger. Maybe 
it did cost her boy friend a cool thou- 
sand, but, come the day when she 
needs some fast money, your secretary, 
too, may find that this “sure thing” 
will bring her less than half its original 
price. That’s borne out by the fact that 
only 3% of total diamond sales are in 
secondhand stones. 
¢ A Gal’s Best Friend?—In other words, 
there is more fantasy than fact in the 
idea that diamonds are a gal’s best 





friend. In a pinch, they'll desert her. 


As investments, they are the friends of 

Patter om 1940 | no one who expects from them either 
ao a capital gain or a source of income. 

ane But they do have a greater recoverable 

: : i : value than anything else you can buy 


for personal adornment. And that value 
will last forever. 

¢ Unique Jewel—Diamonds have fas- 

k RAM — cinated mankind from the time of their 

discovery in India, sometime around 

SHOULD BE GEARED TO YOUR COMPANY EARNINGS oe 800 B. C. One reason is that even to- 

day, with all the advances made in 

science, man has not yet figured out 

how nature makes diamonds. Nor has 

he been able to come even close to 

duplicating them himself. (Titanium 

rutiles, supposedly synthetic diamonds, 

IF your company are softer, less clear than the real thing.) 

Chemically, the diamond is very 


EARNINGS ARE STEADY simple: It is ‘almost pure carbon, which 


nature has somehow crystallized. In 
Your company probably can other words, it is made of the same 
afford the permanent com- : thing as coal, the graphite in a lead 
: . pencil, and lamp black. But a diamond 
mitment of an adequate : . is harder than anything else ever made 
pension system, : by man or nature. — 
¢ Regal Gem—Originally, the diamond 
was reserved only for kings and religious 
idols. Diamonds jeweled ceremonial 
IF your company swords, chains of office, scepters, cups 
for the coronation of kings. Never 
EARNINGS ARE ERRATIC would a woman have dreamed of wear- 
ing one of the precious stones. 
All this was changed, according to 
best solve the retirement : the story, by a single individual in the 
year 1444. A French beauty named 
problem through a deferred Agnes Sorel fell in love with King 
‘ : een Charles VII, for whom Joan of Arc had 
aigettisisttaie trust—or a : fought and died. Casting about for 
combination -of a modest some bold way to attract his attention, 
fixed pension commitment Agnes hit upon the daring idea of 
: f wearing diamonds—the jewels reserved 
plus a profit-sharing retire- for rulers, for sovereigns, for men. 
ment plan, * Standard Jewel—Today, the diamond 
; has become the standard jewel in the 
engagement ring of almost every woman 
in Western society. Part of this popu- 
FIND OUT what plan larity is due to the fact that there are 
; plenty of diamonds still to be mined. 
BEST fits your business But they come from only three main 
Weleer call che places—India, Brazil, and South Africa. 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION Of these, the South African mines 
plete analyses, including City Beak’ Formers are biggest of all—so big, in fact, that 
Trust Compeny DeBeers, Ltd., famed British mining 
oy svndicate, which owns them, controls 
The National City Bank 95% of the output-of all diamonds in 
of New York the world. As a result, DeBeers can 
pretty well control the diamond price 
by boosting or cutting production, as 
the need may be. Right now. business 
is so good that DeBeers has just spent 
We Act As Trustee Under Pension Plans and as Agent for Individual Trustees : _ emcnegs Bes rife Tea ~ 


rough diamonds to principal cutting 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY markets in Holland, Belgium, and New 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK York City. Cutters pay a set price for 
the total weight of the lot. 
tad ¢ Tortuous Process—Yet even if De- 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK Beers had nothing to do with it, dia- 
ESTABLISHED 1812 monds would still- be expensive jewels. 
The first reason for this is that they 














Your company probably can 


Let us help you with come 


cost estimates. There is no 


obligation, of course. 


Ask for our Pension Booklet BW3 
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“TEACH YOUR OLD CAT NEWS TRICK. ‘a 


Is coke burning capacity limiting your high 
octane gasoline yield? 


INVESTIGATE SO, EXTRACTION OF 
CATALYTIC CYCLE STOCKS 


Are you cycling refractory gas oils which 
can only be cracked to a low gasoline yield at 


: ? 
excessive coke make? This process will give high yields of raffinates 


Or are you chewing up cat cycle stock which crack as well or better than virgin gas oil. 
in thermal units which could much more The extraction operation removes sulfur and 
profitably be put to other uses such as heavy aromatics, and the resulting raffinate will 
running additional crude? give a high gasoline yield, with frequently less 

coke than your fresh feed. This reduced coke 
make may permit recycling to extinction in 
your existing catalytic unit. 


The extracts are highly aromatic, of low 
viscosity, and can be worked up into specialties or 
used for the viscosity cutting of heavy residuals. 
Depending upon your local utility balance, direct 
operating costs .. . utilities, labor, maintenance 
and solvent . . . may be less than 5c a barrel. 


SO, extraction has been proved by many 





years of dependable operating experience. The 
solvent is cheap, universally available, and 
because of its low boiling point, product 
contamination and solvent recovery present no 
problems. Furthermore, an SO; plant is adaptable 
to running all types of stocks from light 
naphthas to heavy gas oils. 


Let us give you more information about this © 


Be * +— versatile refinery tool. 
ya. Me tin. ! t 
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FOR BETOBVSR 
TH GRAGKER 


ERATRACT 
FOR CUTTER 
OR SPECARITIES 


$0-2 EXTRACTION PROCESS 


yl e7 = PROCESS DIVISION 
OF STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BOSTON © NEW YORK 
Re) jele). E. B. Badger & Sons (Great Britian) Ltd. 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 
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that were simply thrown away! 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF A 


Ewes 


DESIGNED BY 


Maeda peniigh oh coe Geren 


Dogs “millions” sound too strong? These are the facts: as late 
as World War II, industry spent one dollar in every four to pick 
thifigs up and set them down! It threw away more millions in 
damaged products — poor handling. Still more for accidents — 
90% in handling! Even now the waste goes on. 


But not where you see this picture. It’s industry's greatest lift in 
action—the P&H Zip-Lift Hoist. Where strong backs struggled, 
the Zip-Lift zips . . . moving loads at the touch of a thumb... 
swiftly, smoothly, “thru-the-air.”’ It makes semi-skilled men of 
beginners, frees the skilled for productive work — picks up all 
the dollars that once were thrown away. 


An@ where do these dollars go? To you, the consumer, saved in 

the cost of things you buy. Like all P&H developments, the Zip- 

Lift contributes not only to industry, but also to industry's goal: 
" more things, for more people, at lower cost. 


QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


SERVICE 
ARNISCHFEGER 


__ 4468 West National Ave. _Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin . 








POWER SHOVELS DIESEL ENGINES TRUCK CRANES 








ELECTRIC HOISTS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES SOIL STABILIZERS 
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chances are its ©/p sealed 


Winners in every field are protected with C/R Oil Seals. 
The cars, planes and boats ‘‘out front’”’ demand perfect 
oil and grease retention, absolute bearing protection. 
That’s why you'll find more motor vehicles, farm imple- 
ments and industrial machines equipped with CR Oil 
Seals than with any other shaft-type sealing device. 

Behind this universal acceptance of CR Oil Seals is 
a record of complete product reliability and a long- 
standing practice of “ cooperative’’ engineering. In other 
words, when you have a tough fluid sealing or dirt ex- 
clusion problem, Chicago Rawhide engineers will work 
hand in hand with you to see that you find the ‘‘ Per- 
fect,’’ dependable answer. 


ENGINEERS: We will be pleased to send 
you engineering data on “Perfect Oil 
Seals on receipt of your written request. 


SIPVIS SIRVENE 


Mechanical Leather Products 
Boots, diaphragms, packings and 
other products give dependable service 
under difficult operating conditions 





The Scientific Compounded Elastomer 
Custom-engineered and custom- 
built for critical service in aircraft, 


uutomotive and other mechanisms. 


The result of 30 years’ pioneering to solve difficult 
sealing problems is a vast assortment of types and sizes 
to suit the most critical demands of quality and per- 
formance. Today, in addition to specially developed 
seals for unusual applications, you may choose from 
15 standard types and 1800 sizes. 


When you specify C/R Oil Seals, you know you are 
getting the world’s finest sealing device. 


Chicago Rawhide engineering service is always avail- 
able for the solution of your particular sealing problems. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenve OIL SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 


Cr 
EREES 
Ob Seals 





are difficult to mine—you get so few 
carats for your efforts. Most diamonds 
are found far below ground, in some 
cases as far down as 4,000 ft. From 
this depth you must bring up ton 
after ton of earth to find one diamond. 
After this, the diamond must be cut 
—a job requiring one of the highest 
skills known to man. A small mistake 
can mean the loss of thousands of 
dollars, so the process is slow and 
methodical. Even cutting a stone in 
two, the first step in fashioning a bril- 
liant (round diamond), may take days 
of continuous sawing. Finally, polish- 
ers put on the 58 facets, the standard 
number used now to give stones the 
most fire. 
¢ Perfect Stones—Even then, the dia- 
mond can be—and usually is—a long 
way from perfect. A perfect stone has 
no flaws visible when magnified 10 
times. It must also be absolutely clear, 
or white; most diamonds tend to grade 
down from white through various 
shades of vellow to brown. 
Obviously, the average untrained 
person can tell none of these things 
simply by looking at a diamond. At 
current prices, a one-carat stone will 
run from $250 to nearly $1,500. Or as 
one diamond expert puts it: “Buving 
diamonds by the carat is like buving 
Rembrandts by the square foot.” 


Can Kenaf Do It? 


Latest substitute for jute 
has promotion, good crop 
yield, but still needs cheap 
processing machines. 


Jute substitutes have been in a class 
with alchemy during the past few vears. 
Since India and Pakistan, who produce 
the world’s jute supply, got their in- 
dependence in 1947, their pricing and 
taxing policies have made jute as 
precious as diamonds. As a result, any- 
body who said he could turn some 
other plant into a substitute for jute 
looked like a miracle man. 

The big problem has been that, once 
you have the plant, you have to figure 
a way to get the fibers out. 

Ramie was one of the first jute sub- 
stitutes. It produced plenty of talk 
and a good stock sale, but the machines 
for decorticating it (taking the bark 
off) flopped in actual operation. There 
wasn’t anything wrong with the fiber— 
it was the problem of getting it out of 
the plant that couldn’t be licked. 

Now there’s another hopeful called 
kenaf. It isn’t brand-new. It has been 
tried in El Salvador, Cuba, and the 
Philippines. This year Alexander 
Guterma, a promoter and dealer in 
burlap and many more ventures from 
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they all need 
fast, accurate figurework! 


Faster, more accurate figurework is more vitally needed 
today than ever to keep our mobilization program grow- 
ing—to offset personnel shortages—to cope with increased 
figuring loads. 

The new Remington Rand Printing Calculator fills this 
vital need. With it operators turn out more figurework in 
less time — with new ease and complete assurance of 
accuracy. And it’s no wonder, because right at their finger- 
tips they have the finest all-purpose figuring machine 
available. Short-cut multiplication and automatic divi- 
sion are combined with lightning-fast addition and sub- 
traction — and the proof of figure accuracy is printed on 
the tape. Fast, positive touch control operation comes 
naturally with the 10-key keyboard. 

Send today for details on the time-saving, money-saving 
Printing Calculator—see how it can save for you. 


Remington. Frand 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 

Room 2250, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

Please send FREE booklet on the time-saving, money- 
saving Printing Calculator. 

Name 

Title 
c 
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NOW You Can See Where You Can't Look 


Whenever tt ts 


TOO TOO 
DANGEROUS INACCESSIBLE 
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TOO TIRING 
DIFFICULT 
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TOO FAR 
EXPENSIVE e 
° TOO ° 
HOT 
TOO TOO 


e 
INCONVENIENT SMALL 


TOO 
COLD 


to observe directly, 


ie tewawonn UIILSGUE 


(WIRED TELEVISION) 


stability and reliability Bo 
exceptional. Ask for Bulletin 
which shows a wide variety 
of cost-cutting applications. 


“Utiliscope"’ Receiver 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 
LANCASTER, OHIO «¢ OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Windsor, Ontario 


Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured Quality Equipment For Industry 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN 1025 


Diamond Specialty Limited 





Italy to the Philippines, planted 70( 
acres in the Florida Everglades. 

The harvest is in progress right now 
and an Agriculture Dept. man wh« 
took a look at it says it will probably 
yield what Guterma claims: something 
under 2-million Ib. F 

That’s only half the story, though 
The other side is the processing ma 
chines. Guterma has three of them. 
Agriculture says they will probably do 
the job. But they are expensive—the 
best one around $100,000 installed 
and no one is yet manufacturing them 
in quantity. However, at least one con 
cern thinks it has a machine that will 
cost much less and do the job as well. 

Guterma says he’s going to cleai 
and plant another 6,000 acres of ever 
glade next vear. He figures he'll grow 
15-million lb. of fiber. That's still not 
much compared with annual U.S. im 
ports of raw jute of 110,000 tons. But 
Guterma hopes that others will get 
into planting and building machines. 

He talks of having his company, 
American Kenaf Fiber Corp., build 
necessary roads, water control systems, 
prepare the land, make processing 
equipment available. Then he'd let 
small operators buy the land and usc 
his equipment on a royaltv basis. 

At this point the whole problem 
hangs on the equipment. If Guterma 
or somebody else—and there are others 
in it—can come up with machines that 
will do the trick, kenaf may turn out to 
be the goose that lavs the golden egg. 
But if no equipment comes, kenaf may 
just lay a promotional egg. 


Biggest Aircraft Part 


This 323-lb. aluminum panel—one of six 
that will go into a wing of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.’s Super Constellation transport 
—is said to be the largest single piece of 
aircraft ever made. It replaces a complicated 
assembly of about 1,500 parts. 
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Noise (10/SE- NOISE. / 
cant put up with 1F1, 


Then put up @ 


FIBRETONE ° 


. Acoustical Coiling / 


Learn how easily Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical 


Ceilings can be installed to cut down distracting noise, 


increase efficiency, create better customer relations! 


@ Because distracting noise is so harmful to efficient busi- 
ness operation, practically all new building specifications 
include acoustical ceilings for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


M 


as “noise traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 


199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Johns-Manville 


PRODUGTS Movable Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugeted Transite*—Fiexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Etc; 
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Sectional view of 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR showing felt filter 
bags and reverse jet cleaning ring. 


The MIKRO-COLLECTOR* has virtually _ 


no rival in the collection of radioactive 
dusts of ultra-fine particle size. Its instal- 
lations for this purpose alone, during the 
past year, have a combined capacity of 
more than 100,000 cfm. 


We can show you data which should leave 
no doubt in your mind that a MIKRO- 
COLLECTOR can handle your job eco- 
nomically and efficiently, if it falls in either 
of these classifications: 
1—Elimination of atmospheric pollution. 
regardless of the dangerous or 
noxious quality of the dust, or the 
minute size of the dust particles. 
2—Full recovery of a valuable product. 


This is made possible by the MIKRO- 
COLLECTOR'’s pressed felt filter medium 
and its Hersey reverse-jet cleaning ring, 
which assure the very highest possible 
dust recovery. 


10 Reasons 
why a MIKRO-COLLECTOR will bes? 
help you win a war with Dus? 
1. Phenomenal Filter Rates 
2. Highest possible recovery of solids 
3. Require less filter surface, floor area 
4. Extreme simplicity, low upkeep, minimum attention 
5. Selected wool felt filtering medium 
6. Reduced number of filter bags; quick changeover 
7. Continuous, fully automatic operation 
8. Uniform air flow 
9. Easy handling of dust leads, damp or dry 
1. Thorough survey and diagnosis of dust probl 


SEND FOR—octval sample of felt used in MIKRO-COLLECTOR, 


*Patents applied for by H. J. Hersey, Jr. 
and Pulverizing Machinery Company 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey + 


MIMRO- CORED 


MIKRO -PULVERIZERS ied MIKO - ATOMIZERS 











MANAGEMENT 





Too Big to Manage 


@ That was Farm Bureau Insurance Companies’ trouble 


— it was just too big for one central office to handle. 


@ There was only one thing to do, and that was move 


management out into regional offices. 


@ The first of these regional setups starts business next 


week. Fifteen others will follow by 1954. 


Next Thursday the Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies’ Ohio headquar- 
ters will load a whole branch office 
aboard a convoy at Columbus and ship 
it up to New Haven, Conn. Five days 
later, if all goes right, it will be func- 
tioning smoothly as the New England 
Regional Office—a separate, practically 
selt-running unit handling all the 
companies automobile insurance in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont. 

e Three-Year Plan—By the end of 
1954, top management expects to have 
14 to 18 similar regional offices taking 
over most of the jobs now done at 
Columbus. When the three-year plan 
is complete, there'll be a network of 
small offices (each with 150 to 300 
employees) in the 12 eastern states and 
the District of Columbia where the 
Farm Bureau companies do business. 

All this goes a lot deeper, though, 
than just a physical decentralization. 
Each of the regional offices will operate 
pretty much like a small insurance com- 
pany unto itself. It will have full au- 
thority to issue auto insurance—later 
on, fire and life, too—collect premiums, 
pay claims, hire and train personnel, 
service policies. Headquarters won't 
put its nose into any of these functions. 

Instead, each regional manager will 
be chief in his own camp. Under him 
will be a full-grown organization. Of 
course, regional managers will have to 
follow the administrative general rules 
laid down by headquarters. “They'll also 
have to answer to the vice-president of 
operations for everything that goes on 
in their region. In addition, Columbus 
will keep under its wing such company- 
wide functions as actuarial work, invest- 
ments, real estate, public relations, and 
legal matters. But other than that, the 
regions are on their own. Headquarters 
will become essentially a staff organiza- 
tion—mostly advisory. 
¢ Growing Pains—At the root of all 
this decentralization is one of the 
th&rniest problems management men 


are up against today: When your: or- 
ganization has grown like a family of 
rabbits—as many have done since the 
war—now do you hold it together? A 
lot of times, one central office can’t do 
it. 

- How It Began—The Farm Bureau 
companies started tackling the problem 
in earnest a couple of years ago. For 
them, growth pains cut two ways: (1) 
Efficiency was obviously falling off; (2) 
business got so big that the headquar- 
ters staff had already outgrown a new 
nine-story office building by the time 
the building was dedicated. (BW— 
May12’5 pl 38). 

At the outset, decentralization was 
aimed merely at reshuffling the head- 
quarters organization. Later, because 
of the lack of space and a tight labor 
market in Columbus, it was decided 
to go all out, make the decentralization 
a physical one, too. 

Like most companies that expand 
in a hurry, centralized control came 
naturally. Up to now, the organization 
has operated as one big unit under 
a president and a cabinet of vice-presi- 
dents. This central office ran the whole 
12-state area. 
¢ It Gets Worse—As business got big- 
ger, though, so did management's 
problems. They decentralized the sales 
department a little, and in a few areas— 
mostly where there were heavy special- 
ized losses—they did the same to un- 
derwriting. But most big decisions still 
had to come up through channels. One 
executive spells out the problem: 

“Fifteen years ago when we had an 
emergency I walked into the other 
guy’s office; in a few minutes a decision 
was made. Nowadays we call a con- 
ference to appoint a committee to call 
a conference on the matter.” 

As early as 1945, the number of com- 
plaints about service had begun to 
increase. Business was mushrooming 
(as much as 30% in one year) faster 
than some operating units could ad- 
just to it. Supervisors found themselves 
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MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MEETS EMERGENCY DEMANDS FOR VITAL STAMPINGS WITH 


DANLY PRESSES 


With today’s emphasis on increased indus- 
trial output and tight delivery schedules, 
machine tools must operate for sustained 
periods at maximum output. This is particu- 
larly true of presses which so often set the 
pace for an entire production operation. 
That’s why you find Danly Presses. . .com- 
plete lines of them like the ones shown here 
-..in so many of the country’s biggest plants. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


'y | a » Bi 
md : 
=i . . 
STRAIGHT SIDE © AUTOFEED GAP FRAME 
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ra = | 
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DOUBLE ACTION UNDERDRIVE 


2 


a) 
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Danly features like the exclusive Danly Cool- 
Running Clutch, automatic lubrication and 
extra rigid construction assure longer unin- 
terrupted production runs, less costly down 
time. 

Call a Danly Press Engineer today and see 
how the extra capacity of Danly Presses will 
help solve your production scheduling pro- 
blems. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 





IT COSTS LESS 
TO RUN A DANLY PRESS 


These Donly esses ot the 





most intensely mpetit 


Industry 








“|. . the company was too 
big for its britches . . .” 
FARM BUREAU starts on p. 92 


spending more time training new em- 
ployees than supervising the ones they 
had. As a result, quality of service 
dropped off, costs jumped. Everyone 
was going crazy. 

¢ Powwow-—Fiinally they decided 
they’d had enough. In 1949 they set 
up a management committee to take 
Be a look at the problem. And they made 
|; S some alarming discoveries. Example: 





PEOPLE 


In 1944 every salaried employee han- 
dled an average of 674 policies; at the 
end of 1949, that had dropped to 425. 

The management committee decided 
the company was already too big for 
its britches and by 1960 the problem 
would be overwhelming. 

They figured that the number of 
policyholders in 1960 would be 4-mil- 
lion, the headquarters staff 7,000 
(against 2,750 now), and space require- 
ments 24 times what was available in 
the new Columbus headquarters. (A 
year after that estimate, business was 
a full 12 months ahead of the projected 
trend.) 
¢ Guinea Pig—To break the bottle- 
necks, the management committee 
recommended that the big home office 
be broken up into smaller regional 
offices. Out of that suggestion came 
the first “pilot study” unit. 

It was a big success. All the records 
of policyholders in Maryland, Delaware, 


Friendly toward industry, South Carolina’s Government believes 
that the operation of a business and the right of individual endeavor 
northwest Virginia, and Washington 


is the basis of prosperity. 

South Carolina’s workers, too, want industry. They appreciat were pulled together. A separate staff 
Mis oh é a i Pee , serviced them, sold new insurance, col- 
invested capital, competent management and opportunities for pro- lected premiums, and paid claims. After 


ductive employment. South Carolina workers are native born, proud one vear, the unit could handle 974 

and ambitious. They take great pride in delivering an honest day’s policies per employee against 737 in the 

work for a good day’s pay. home office—and the latter improved 

Come to South Carolina where everybody s ts ind ’ because of procedures suggested by the 

i eens Sage eee smaller unit. In addition, salary ex- 

a : pense on each policy was cut to 20.9¢; 
_ftapeier, » oi wear she home office costs were 27.7¢. 

LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH pa bag enone As a double check, the New England 

Gentle climate unit was set up alongside the first pilot 


THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: Wealth of natural resources group. It’s the one that will move out 
Abundance of water and power next week. 


reatzi te eit pronase ’ e More to Come—Sometime around 
Thanksgiving, headquarters will be 
Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. ready for the second organization shift. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. That one will be a tristate regional of- 
Charles N. Plowden, Director-—Research, Planning and Development Board fice to serve Maryland, Delaware, north- 
Dept. BW10—Columbia, South Carolina west Virginia, and Washington, D. C. 
(the location isn’t certain vet). After 
; ; that a third office will start operating in 
& separate quarters at Columbus for cen- 
South . tral Ohio customers; a fourth will be at 
es ~ »| Harrisburg. Others will follow at inter- 

< 1S 9| vals over the next three years. 
o 1 WW Every one of the moves should go off 
Carolina an i: like clockwork. Details have been thor- 
: oughly worked out. Each of the regional 
i office staffs will go through the same 
kind of staging period as the New Eng- 
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for fos GHENTION 


— Without interrupting the “orderly conduct of business” 

— Without sacrificing the permanent, convenient written record 
— Without forcing costly “snap decisions” under tension 

— Without irritating valued customers or prospects 


— Without risk of being “mis-heard” 


MORE WORDS for YOUR MONEY Under NEW REVISED RATES 


© Ask your nearby Western Union Office for a revised rate schedule folder. 
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“SHE WON’T CREST 'TIL MIDNIGHT — 


but we can hold ‘er if we can only 
get lights!"...This was the urgent 
message telephoned to the home of 
a Graybar executive at the height 
of the recent Kansas City flood. 
All day a disaster crew had 
fought to reinforce the crumbling 
levee around the vital Kansas City 
Power and Water plant. Now, with 
victory against the rampaging Kaw 
River almost within grasp, darkness 
threatened to halt the struggle — 
floodlights had to be obtained. 


@ Whether it’s fire, flood, storm, or 
simply an emergency job, you'll find 
Graybar geared to serve you well in 
every electrical field. 

Over 100 strategically-located 
Graybar offices and warehouses pro- 
vide comprehensive distribution of 
more than 100,000 different electri- 
cal items. As a result, you can list on 
a single order all of the electrical 


SEND FOR THIS HEL 


And they were. Within 40 min- 
utes Graybar had re-opened its ware- 
house and delivered all the necessary 
equipment. The levee held... the 
powerhouse was saved. 

Throughout the emergency, 
prompt action by Graybar continued 
to help reduce down time and prop- 
erty loss. In fact, long before the situ- 
ation became critical, Graybar had 
shipped in extra stocks of electrical 
items— materials that we knew from 
experience would be in great demand. 


materials you require for plant 
maintenance, power transmission, 
transportation, communication, or 
construction applications. 
Important, too, are Graybar Spe- 
cialists in all of the major electrical 
fields. You'll find them readily avail- 
able to help you solve technical 
problems or suggest alternates for 
electrical items in short supply. 


PFUL BOOKLET! See for yourself how Graybar 
hensive planning aid with a highly developed 





synchronizes ¢ 


modern distribution system. Actual case-history accounts show how 
we are geared to supply “everything electrical” for large jobs or 
small...emergency or commonplace. For your free copy, write to: 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


194-210 


100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





“|. And it's a natural for 
training executives . . .” 
FARM BUREAU starts on p. 92 


land organization did before it is sent 
into the field. From start to finish, this 
will take nine months. In five steps, 
here's the way it works: 

(1) The regional manager and five 
department heads are named, then 
brought together in the home office as a 
team and given special training. Assist- 
ants are added gradually. 

(2) Ail records for policyholders in 
the geographical afea to be served by 
the new office are separated from home 
office records. For a while they remain 
in the home office department, but they 
get segregated treatment. 

(3) Segregated records are brought 
together in one unit. At the same time 
the staff is filled out, including some 
new employees for the clerical jobs. 
This step lasts five months. The office 
unit is gradually welded into a smooth- 
working team by drills, training, and 
“shakedowns”—all under the eyes of 
headquarters management. ‘Training is 
so realistic that local phone calls are 
treated as long-distance toll calls for 
accounting purposes. 

(4) Nine months after the first step, 
the office moves out to its permanent 
location. It’s called D- (for decentral- 
ization) Day. 

(5) Headquarters personnel stay with 

the new office in the field until overa- 
tions are up to approved standards. 
e It’s a Big Job—A 20-man task force 
of company specialists, headed by an 
ex-Army officer, has the job of organ- 
izing, staging, and moving the regional 
offices. One of the biggest problems is 
training personnel. Even though it’s ex- 
perienced headquarters people who get 
the responsible jobs, thev still need 
training in fields they aren’t familiar 
with. 

The New England manager, for in- 
stance, was experienced in claims work, 
but had to have intensive training in all 
the rest—from underwriting to office 
management and public relations. Even 
clerks, some of whom are brought in 
from the regional areas for a 30-day 
period, have to be retrained. 

All this takes a lot of work. But Farm 
Bureau management is certain it is 
worth the trouble. If the exncriments 
prove anything, cost reduction alone 
should pay the dollars-and-cents tab. 

Beyond that will be an improvement 
in service. And regional units should 
have a lot more savvy than headauarters 
ever could about insurance problems in 
their own areas. 

Another important feature the Farm 
Bureau hasn’t overlooked is this: The 
decentralized operation is a natural for 
training young executives. 
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the missing 
warehouse / 


y alert businessmen, the big, 
yded warehouse is virtually dis- 
appearing. 

The reason? It’s because they’ve found a 

way to cut their inventory to a minimum! 

No huge stock ties up their capital. 

No sudden price-drop hits them hard. 
No big storage bills cut their profit. 





t 
5 
4. 
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For they have a “warehouse” in the sky! 


Whenever they need parts to keep pro- 
duction lines moving, or merchandise to 
keep shelves stocked, they get them over- 
night or sooner—with Air Express! 

Whatever your business, you can profit 
by inventory control via the world’s fastest 
shipping service. Here are its unique ad- 
vantages: 

IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete coor-to-door pick- 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 

IT’S MORE CONVENIENT —One Call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency arranges everything. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 


vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 


For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


SALA EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 





Hei Descanlef 
Industr 


HENRY FORD and others among 
the nation’s great industrialists en- 
visioned an ideal industrial com- 
munity, with the factories tied to 
the land. In the Sacramento Heart- 
land that dream comes true. Here 
workers have a stake in the com- 
munity. 76.9% of the families are 
home-owners. Hundreds cultivate 
suburban acreage “after hours”. 
Productivity is high, living is good, 
workers value their jobs. 


INDUSTRY PROSPERS . . . where 
industry is welcome. Here, in the COZY LOUNGE with a view is the heart of the American Management Assn.’s new six-room 
heart of sunny California, within 
overnight haul of nearly 11,000,000 


= 
le, labor, business and I 
people labor, busines and eov- | FX @cutives Learn to Manage 
It's = nee _— industrial future 
is still ahead. 


May We Help You? 


This new booklet gives you 
valuable basic information 
about the Sacramento area 
For your copy write in 
confidence to the Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Com- 
merce or to our Indus- 
trial Dept.,Room 303. 


SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL 
UTHITY DISTRICT 
ms — 2ist and K Sts., Sacramento 
» 


The Land Tne 


Jk SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAN forma 


ft ry Me 


PRIVATE LOCKER is provided for each FANCY SCRIBBLE BOARDS are set up 
man to store his briefcase and business in each of the five air-conditioned seminar 
papers. Lockers have “fingertip control.” rooms. Blackboards are in slideaway panel. 
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seminar center in New York, where... 


in Style 


(Story on page 100) 


now avaiable for 
subcontract work! 


FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 


TALK GOES ON as midmorning coffee 
glides through wall panel from the AMA 


¢ ; , : 4 PLANTS : : 
kitchen. Lunch is served in room, too. NILES, MICHIGAN COBLESKILL, N.Y. SMYRNA, DELAWARE 
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ORONITE 


CHEMICAL 


ORONITE CHEMICALS HELPED REVOLUTIONIZE 
THE NATION’S WASHING HABITS 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4 CAI AN DARE L BLOG , LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK ; f S- MICHIGAN AVENUE. CH 


MERCANTILE SE TIES BLE ALL TEXA 


“. . . AMA opened the lat- 
est thing in conference room 


design .. .” 
MANAGEMENT starts on p. 98 


More than ever before, management 
men are taking time off to learn how 
to manage. 

Take the case of the American Man- 
agement Assn. ‘Two years ago it 
launched a series of seminars in a 
whole slew of management fields— 
personnel, production, office manage- 
ment, insurance, finance, packaging, 
and marketing. Since then, 2,800 ex- 
ecutives have taken part. Another 
1,500 had to be turned away. 

Last week, to take care of the crowds, 
AMA opened its new, specially de- 
signed management center in the 
McGraw-Hill Bldg.. New York (pic- 
tures, pages 98, 99). It’s the latest 
thing in conference room design. Ex- 
ecutives used to comfortable quarters 
of their own should feel right at home. 
¢ All the Comforts—A big lounge 
opens on a terrace that overlooks the 
citv. Around this lounge are five con- 
ference rooms, each big enough for 
about 20 persons. Just about every 
trick to make them efficient has been 
used. AMA designed the layout, after 
checking a score of big companies to see 
what conveniences they had and what 
they thought was needed. 

All the rooms are air-conditioned, 
carpeted, and soundproofed. A public 
address system and intercom phones 
connect them with the reception desk. 

Each conferee gets an individual 
locker for his briefcase and_ papers. 
Each discussion leader is provided 
with a movie screen and projector and 
other visual aids. 

Midmorning coffee can be served 
through a wall panel without disturb- 
ing the seminar. Lunch is prepared 
in the center’s own kitchen, is served 
by waiters hired by AMA. 
¢ Fast Writeoff—AMA won't give the 
exact cost. But it figures the center 
can pay for itself in five years. 

Before it had the center, AMA used 
hotel facilities. Now most of the 
seminars will be held in the new 
quarters. The SRO sign is already out. 
The first group from 1,300 executives 
who have signed up this year started 
using the rooms last week. About 500 
applications are still hanging fire. 

AMA’s 1951-52 season offers a new 
subject: general management. This 
covers organization of the top execu- 
tive’s job, decentralized management, 
planning and control, public relations, 
organization of the board of directors. 
It is already among the three most 
popular seminar topics. The other 
two: personnel and marketing. 
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New Boss . . . W. Cordes Snyder, Jr., 
will take over as president of Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, on Nov. 1. The 
48-year-old executive is vice-president of 
Koppers Co. and manager of its metal- 
lurgical department. He'll take the 
place of William P. Witherow, who 
will keep the job of board chairman. 


° 
General Electric Co. is still reshuffling 
its management setup. Last week it an- 
nounced six new _ divisions—turbine, 
motor-generator, transformer, measure- 
ments-industrial products, switchgear- 
control, and component products. 
Along with the new defense products 
division, they replace the large and 
small apparatus divisions. 

° 
How government operates: Businessmen 
will get a two-day briefing in Albany 
next week on government operations. 
The host: the Empire State Assn. of 
Commerce. The conference is aimed at 
tax and public relations executives and 
those who have to do business with 
government—which includes just about 
everybody. 

; : % 

Du Pont executive training is being 
coordinated in a new organizational 
planning division. It is part of the new 
cmptoyee relations department. W. 
Laird Stabler, head of the training pro- 
gram, will work out the broad training 
policies. 


a 
Stock option plans (BW—Apr.7’51,p45) 
of 86 big companies are dissected in a 
report by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Texts of some of the 
plans are printed in an appendix. One 
finding: 24% of the companies grant 
their options at market price, 26.7% 
at 95%, and 15% at 85% of the mar- 


ket. 
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e Mystik Cloth 
Tapes 


e Mystik Paper 
Masking Tapes 


e Mystik Protecto- 
Mask 


e Mystik Dri-Pipe 
e Mystik Spra-Mask 


e Mystik Sand-Blast 


Absolute 
con 

Protect 
Against moisture 


Mystik TAPE type 6000-A, is the only tape 
made that complies with government specifi- 
cations JAN-P-127 Type I Grade-A. That 
means no moisture, not a drop,can seep through 
this tape. For the answer to your shipping 
problems wherever you want maximum pro- 
tection against deteriorating elements, get 
Mystik TAPE, 6000-A. Write today for full 
information and samples on this and other 
pressure-sensitive Mystik Tapes. Mystik 
Adhesive Products, 2636 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 
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Reshuffle of Steel's Top-Dog Ratings 


In the steel business with its huge 
plant investments, you might expect 
litte change in the relative positions of 
companies. ‘That used to be true—but 
not any more. 

Ever since U.S. Steel Corp. was 
formed in 1901, it has been the biggest. 
Bethieaem became the No. 2  pro- 
ducer under the guidance of Charles 
M. Schwab, who had been the first 
president of U.S. Steel. Republic, 
Jones and Laughlin, and National have 
held the next three spots without se- 
rious challenge for several decades. 
¢ Gang Up—After the top five, though, 
the changes in ingot capacity since 
just before World War II have been 
impressive. Armco’s postwar expansion 
has moved it up from eighth place, 
ahead of Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
and Inland Stecl. 

Present expansion 
more shifts coming among the top 
ten. There is even possibilitv of 
chante among the first five in the next 
two vears. If National Steel goes 
through with its announced big unit on 


plans indicate 


102 


the Atlantic seaboard, it probably would 
overtake J & L. And, if Armco con- 
tinues its expansion ratc of the last 15 
years, it could move up another notch, 
too. 

Unlikely to be disturbed, however, 
are the first three producers. About 
the only way any one o: the three 
could be touched would be through 
a merger of several of the smaller units. 
¢ Percentage—Big Steel still has twice 
as much capacity as Bethlehem. But 
its percentage margin over Bethlehem 
has been declining, and its percentage 
of the capacity of the whole industry 
has been going down steadily, too. 
When the company was put together 
by Judge Elbert H. Gary in 1901, the 
original member companies accounted 
for 44% of the industrv. That per- 
cottage went up to a high of 52% in 
1907. But m 1938 it was 35.3%; 
by 1948 it was off to 33.1%; and this 
year it is down to 32.4%. 

All the time, however, the corpora- 
tion’s actual size has been on the in- 
crease. It just hasn’t grown so fast 


percentagewise as the rest of the in- 
dustry. Fifty years ago, Big Steel had 
an annual capacity of 10.6-million tons. 
The figure was 33.8-million at the 
start of this year. 

¢ First Ten—The first ten companies 
have always accounted for a big share 
of total steel capacity, usually in the 
neighborhood of 85%. 

Newcomers are not frequent in an 
industry such as steel. But a few have 
popped up in the postwar period. 
Kaiser Steel is the most prominent ex- 
ample. It was not in existence in any 
form before World War II. Yet it 
ranked 16th in 1948 and 13th this 
vear. Portsmouth Steel made the big 
leagues when the ratings were com- 
piled by the American Iron & Steel 
Institute in 1948. But it lost its ident- 
itv the following vear when Detroit 
Steel Corp. swallowed it up. Barium 
Steel and Newnort Stcel are not en- 
tirely new elements ir the business, 
but both have crawled into the list 
of the top 20 companies in the past 
three vears. 
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Yes .. . plywood fits the picture . . . for building 
or maintenance . . . for packaging or production. 
Check these facts: 

Plywood is Versatile—Concrete forms, partitions, 
Sheathing, subfloors . . . railroad cars, Reet fur- 
niture, fixtures . . . shipping cases, luggage, crates, 


PLANT, PRODUCT OR PACKAGE containers—these are only a few of plywood’s 


thousand-plus uses. 


- Plywood is Adaptable—Lends itself to — 
fabrication. Works with ordinary tools. Won't 
y WOO 1 S split, puncture, shatter. Use it where you need 


great structural strength—take advantage of its 
light weight in products to be flown or moved. 


” Or feature its real wood grain for applications in 
| ) which appearance counts. 

The ict | ] e Plywood is Economical —To its low cost, add 
time and labor savings, long service and lower 
shipping and assembly costs because of large size, 
light weight. 

Plywood is Available — Count on plywood to 
help you right now. See your regular source of 
supply. For information or technical assistance, 
write (USA Only) Douglas Fir Plywood Associ- 
ation, Department 4110, Tacoma 2, Washington. 





AMERICA’S BUSIEST BUILDING 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 


Douglas fir plywood is ... into thin wood sheets = <_ oom ... to form large, light 
real wood made by “un- which are inseparably \ ——s panels having beauty 
winding” giant logs . . cross laminated... La and great strength 








VAPOR 
STOPS RUST 


Here’s how Angier VPI* Wrap 
cuts packaging time 60% 


¢) THEN 


Slushing 
time was 
15 minutes, 


<> Photos courtesy Whitin Machine Works 
NOW only 6 minutes are required to 
line box with Angier VPI Wrap. This 
revolutionary coated paper gives off 
vapor that stops rust. It eliminates 
slushing. “Degreasing” time saved per 
box — one hour. Total time saved per 
month — 460 hours. To simplify pack- 
aging of your metal products, send 
coupon today! 

e 


CORPORATION 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pot. Off Framingham 7, Mass. 


(Vopor Rust Preventive) 

Industria! Packaging Monufocturers G Engineers Since 1895 
Representotives G Distributors in Principol Cities 

-— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 

Angier Corp., Framingham 7, Mass. 

Send VPI Facts! | am interested 


Ges in rust control of: 
process of 


) Machinery ( ) 
fabrication. 


Metal Working, Farm, 
( ) Instruments 
( and clocks. 


Industrial, Steel in 


( Office, Construction 
Electrical Machinery, 
( Seaman, Products q 
Fabricated Products— Ordnance 
( ) Cutlery, Hardware, etc. ( ) Equipment. 
Transportation Equip- Others: 
ment—Aircraft, Auto, ( ) 
Naval, Railroad, etc. 
(USE MARGIN for name, title, firm, address) 


| 
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THIS IS A PICTURE OF an involuntary conversion. It happened to the W. H. Champlin 
box factory and lumber yard at Rochester, N. H., last month, shows that it pays to know... 


Is Your Fire a Capital Gain? 


It could be—unless you know your tax laws and watch 


out for technicalities. 


The secret lies in a little-known tax 


curiosity called involuntary conversion. 


Suppose your factory burns down. 
Your insurance company, geared for 
an emergency like yours, is there in a 
hurry to compensate for your loss so 
you can get your business back on its 
feet. 

If you are well insured, you think 
you're pretty lucky at that—at least 
until the tax collector knocks on your 
door. For even if you reinvest the 
money you get, you may be liable to 
a whopping capital gains tax. The rea- 
son: a little-known stinger in the tax 
law called involuntary conversion. 
¢ Toe the Line—The law says that any 
conversion—whether made of your own 
free will or forced on you by causes 
entirely beyond your control—will get 
the 25% capital gains tax slapped on, 
if the actual gains are more than the 
losses. 

But the tax on an involuntary con- 
version can be avoided in many cases— 
if you know your tax laws and toe the 
line on two technical rules that say: 
(1) You have to invest the money 
“forthwith” in “similar or related” 
property, and (2) you have to use the 
identical funds received. 


|. What Is Involuntary? 


It’s pretty easy to decide whether 
a conversion is voluntary or involuntary. 


If you merely sell, say, your business, 
some stock, or a piece of used ma- 
chinery of your own free will, that’s 
voluntary conversion. Naturally, any 
gains you make on that are taxable. 
But if you receive money for property 
or assets that have been destroyed or 
lost through sudden or unexpected 
events, that’s involuntary conversion. 
And any gains made there are just as 
taxable, says the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Any natural phenomena—fire, flood, 
tornadoes—may cause involuntary con- 
version. Also theft, war loss, requisi- 
tion, or condemnation, etc. Say the 
state confiscates your dairy cattle be- 
cause of their reaction to a disease 
test or the government appropriates 
your property for a public use. . Both 
of these cases would come under the 
involuntary conversion tax laws. 


ll. How Soon Is “Forthwith”? 


Once you have decided that your 
conversion is involuntary, the law be- 
gins to get complicated. It says that 
no gains tax will be called for if the 
money received is “forthwith” and 
properly invested. 

But what is “forthwith”? The exact 
length of time meant is not defined. 
The next best recourse—Tax Court rul- 
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can be your most important visitor 


V/ Lh 


ff 


This man is your local insurance agent. He is the one man 
who can provide you with adequate protection against loss... losses 
that you cannot see or predict. 

No businessman can be completely certain that every one of his employes 
is trustworthy. No business is completely safe without the protection 
this man can give. 

Welcome this man when he calls. Consult him... your local insurance 


agent... today. Tomorrow could be too late. 


To obtain the name of your nearest U.S.F. &G. agent or for claim service 


in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 
YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 











“PH get 


’em all before quitting time!” 


says the Paperwork Pirate 


MY I Wwe Parerwork PIrave spares no one! He makes 


everybody in the office sweat more —and get less 
done. His weapons are waste. misunderstanding and 
useless motion. And before day is done. he has made 
office and factory swallow his old-fashioned medicine. 
The big part of the paperwork in business is 
repetitive writing—names, codes. rates, descriptions, 
ete... written again and again. With Addressograph, 
all of this writing can be done mechanically. with- 
oul errors. in a fraction of the time taken by other 
writing methods. 
When Addressograph methods go to work on your 
repetitive writing problems, costs drop. Requests for 


overtime diminish. Productivity rises. Your entire 


paperwork operation runs more smoothly, more 
efficiently. 

Thousands of business enterprises, today and 
every day, enjoy the savings of Addressograph 
mechanization —in the factory as well as in the office. 
And now—to proven Addressograph advantages in 
writing repetitive information have been added 
automatic printing and accumulation of figure data. 

Yes, there’s treasure of time—and money —to be 
found in every business. Let us help you find it. Let 
us help you banish needless clerical expense. Call 
your local Addressograph office or write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
—Production Machines for Business Records. 


a AM ¢ 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


(K 


Simplified Business Methods 


SERVING 


SMALL BUSINESS —- BIG BUSINESS — EVERY BUSINESS 





“... you're still within easy 
reach... .” 
TAXES starts on p. 104 


ings—comes up with the only guide. 
The uncertain rule is that, if you con- 
tinuously go after suitable replacement 
property, two years is not too long to 
wait before reinvesting—but four years 
is too long. 

Example: In 1918 the Alien Property 
Custodian seized and sold Paul Haberland’s 
stock in a textile corporation, turned over 
the proceeds to him in October, 1921. He 
had a gain on the seizure. In November, 
1921, he organized a similar company and 
for the next nine years made advances to 
it out of the funds. The Tax Court held 
that only the expenditures made up to 
the time his company began operating and 
within 90 days after that were invested 
forthwith and were therefore tax-free. 

Example: Fire destroyed a commercial 
building owned by M. J. Caldbeck Corp. 
in 1932. The company collected the in- 
surance, had a substantial gain. In 1936 
it built a new building on the same site. 
But the Court said that money held for 
more than four years was not expended 
forthwith and would not grant tax freedom. 


lll. Similar or Related Property 


Even if you invest the cash you get 
from an involuntary conversion the 
very next day, you're still within easy 
reach of the tax collector—unless you 
read, and follow, the next requirement. 
The law goes on to say that you must 
also invest the funds in similar or re- 
lated property. And the dividing line 
between which is similar and which is 
not would tax the strongest bifocals. 
In general, though, these are some of 


the conversions that BIR and the Tax . 


Court consider similar or related: 

¢ Modern plant with a 25% 
greater capacity for a plant gutted by 
fire. 

¢ Steamship of the same general 
type but greater dead-weight tonnage 
for a steamship sunk—up to equal ton- 
nage of the lost ship. 

e Unimproved realty for unim- 
proved realty condemned. 

¢ Stock of a corporation for stock 
of another similar company. 

These are some investments that the 
Tax Court ruled did not involve similar 
or related property: 

¢ Reduction of a mortgage on 
similar property held before a con- 
demnation award. 

¢ Barges for requisitioned tugs. 

¢ Improved realtv for unimproved 
realty condemned. 

eA loan to a partnership that 
succeeded a company involuntarily 
converted. 

You may also use the conversion 
funds to get control of a corporation 
owning related or similar property and 
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INSULATED FOR GOOD! workman applies 


“SCOTCH” No. 33 Electrical Tape 
press. Over 125 motors are required 
Tough plastic tape resists abrasion, 
sticks to the job and stays there. 


to motor leads on huge 
for high-speed operation. 
oil and cleaning solvents, 
Try this new stick-at-a- 


touch tape on your next job! See how it takes less space to 
do a better job than two conventional tapes. 10,000 volt 
dielectric strength. Saves money, too! 


WRITE FOR THIS 


FREE BOOKLET 


Write Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. BW101, St. Paul 6, Minnesota for 
a copy of new booklet, “Electrical Tapes 
for Construction and Maintenance.” It 
contains tips and shortcuts that will help 
you speed up urgent jobs and save money. 


Scorcu 











The term “Scotch”, and the plaid design ore registered 
trade-marks for the more than 100 pressure-sensitive 
adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 
MINING & MPG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also mokers 
of “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Undersea!” Rub- 
berized Costing, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, 
"Sofety-Walk"” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrasives, 
"3M" Adhesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. 
Co., International Division, 270 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. In Canada: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. of 
Canada, itd., London, Canada. 


SCOTCH 


Electrical Tape 
No. 33 
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“. . . the most dangerous 
trap of all—actual transfer 


FROM RESEARCH- 

of the funds... .” oe 
TO PRODUCTION- TAXES starts on p. 104 | W Hew 
TO CUSTOMER... 


still avoid the gains tax. Stock owner- wana 
ship must be actual, though; control 
through family relationship isn’t 
enough. And ownership under the law 
means at least 80% of the total com- 
bined voting power of all classes of 
stock entitled to vote, plus at least 80% 
of the shares of all other classes of stock 
in the corporation. 


IV. Funds Must Be Identical 


At this point, you may have com- 
plied with all the requirements so far— 
and still lose the tax exemption. For 
you're on the brink of the most danger 


—" EXECUTIVE 
DESK PAD 6” x 9” 


ONE OF HUNDREDS 
OF OUR GOOD WILL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT ITEMS 


Remember your good customers at Christmas 
time with a Bastian custom-made desk or pocket 
specialty Illustrated in just one of hundreds of 


a POo ERNE 


Rice be aR EP PUNE 


sap TA 


One Monday, a harried manu- 
facturer came to Rogers and said that his 
regular supplier had failed — that unless 
he had gaskets in one week his company’s 
vast assembly lines would shut down. 


IN THREE DAYS.: we converted a laboratory 
DUROID into a production material. 
On Saturday we delivered the new 
DUROID, an asbestos-neoprene ma- 
terial, to our Fabricating Department, 
which, in the meantime, had built 
dies. On Monday, we flew the parts 
to the customer's plant. 


THIS NEW DUROID is a Rogers FIBERLOY, one 
of many special formulations produced 
by us to meet special requirements. 
You may be looking for a unique ma- 
terial. Contact us if you are. We are 
specialists in special formulations. You 
name it — we'll make it and fabricate 
it, too. 





Quick-Reading Booklet 


2? 
eg lr Dele te 
es r 2 


MA “Here's Rogers and 
HAN o\ Its Fiberloys’” will 
bv help you decide if 
our materials have 
a place in your 
operations. Please 
write for it to 
Dept. B, Rogers 
Corporation, Man- 
chester, Conn. 











ROGERS CORPORATION 


Established in 1832 
108 





ous trap of all—actual transfer of the 
funds. 

The law says that the actual money 
you receive in involuntary conversion 
must be directly traceable into the 
acquisition of the new property. It’s 
not enough, say the courts, just to show 
that vou have bought other similar or 
related property—or that you have in- 
vested the same amount or more in 
the new property. You must prove 
that the verv same funds received went 
into the new property. 

Example: In 1941 Kennebec Box & 
Lumber Co. lost most of its mill and part 
of the inventory through fire. The company 
deposited the insurance proceeds, which 
resulted in a gain, in a special bank ac- 
count. Then it withdrew part of the 
money to discharge a mortgage on the 


destroved mill and for general purposes. ° 


Two months later the company borrowed 
the amount withdrawn and restored it to 
the special account. Kennebec _ subse- 


quently made a large withdrawal to buy - 
all the stock of the Augusta Lumber Co. 


BIR argued that Kennebec could 
not trace the proceeds of the insurance 
into payments for similar property, 
since part of them were used for the 
mortgage and for general purposes. 
Kennebec had to pay a gains tax. 


V. Replacement Fund 


Kennebec could have avoided the 
hardship caused by this part of the 
law, which is especially illogical when 
taxpayers, faced with sudden and dis- 
astrous loss, are likely to be most 
pressed by creditors. 

Very definite steps should be taken 
to earmark the funds in a special ac- 
count—to be used only to acquire the 
new property and for no other purpose. 

If the funds can’t be invested forth- 
with for similar property because of, 
say, rearmament restrictions, the tax- 
payer can apply for permission to set 


distinctive items designed to 
say “thank you” to business 
friends. (Bastian Bros. are the 
originators of industrial jew- 
5 elry pieces bearing product 
miniatures in fine detail) . 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
834 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Aller Buseness 
ow Washinglon 
lstheWavdinan 


More and more, visiting exec- 
utives in Washington are staying 
at the Wardman Park. Suites are 
available for conferences or 
entertainment. Government and 
business offices are near at 
hand. Yet facilities are designed 
for full relaxation after a bysy 
day—overlooking acres of pri- 
vate park. 


Virdman Sirk 


HOTEL 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
at WOODLEY ROAD, N.W. 
WASHINGTON &, D. C. 


Frank E. Weakly, president 
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up a replacement fund to the Commis- 
sioner of Interngl Revenue in Wash- 
ington. 

If the reason is a valid one, the 
commissioner will give such permis- 
sion. But vou must be prepared to 
post a bond twice the amount of the 
possible taxes on the transaction. 


VI. Partial Destruction 


Sometimes the taxpaver gets cash 
compensation for property that is only 
partly destroyed—and doesn’t make any 
replacement. How, then, does he fig- 
ure out gain or loss results? 

Say the city condemns a chunk of 
unimproved property for a park. Where 
the award is solely for the part of the 
tract condemned, the owner allocates 
his book cost of the entire tract be- 
tween the part taken and the part re- 
maining. The allocation is made equi- 
tably—based on the relative value of the 
different portions of the property. Then 
the owner compares his allocated cost 
of the condemned part with the award. 
If he comes out with a gain, the excess 
is taxed unless he replaces forthwith 
with similar property. 

Generally, though, an award con- 
demning a portion of land includes an 
amount for severance damages—to com- 
pensate for decreased value on the re- 
maining part of the land. 

Example: In 1931 Company X got an 
award for partial property without any indi- 
cation that part was for severance damages. 
BIR held that the entire award should be 
deducted from the cost of the entire prop- 
erty. Under this rule, no gain or loss re- 
sulted for the condemned parcel. Deter- 
mination of gain or loss was held up until 
the remaining portion of the land was sold. 

But BIR changed its mind in 1934— 
reversed the 1931 rule it applied to Com- 
pany X. Now the entire award is treated 
as compensation for the portion of the 
land condemned. The owner now decides 
his gain or loss by comparing the entire 
award with his allocated cost of the con- 
demned parcel. 

On the other hand, where an award 
is made that specifies the amount for 
the land condemned and the amount 
for severance damages on the remain- 
ing land, the gain or loss results from 
the portion of the award for the con- 
demned land. Any gain is taxable, un- 
less that portion is reinvested forth- 
with in similar property. The sev- 
erance damages serve to reduce the basis 
for the remaining portion of the 
property. 

These general rules also apply when 
property is partly destroved by fire or 
other: casualty and the owner decides 
to replace. If the taxpaver argues that 
part of the award is for severance dam- 
ages that should be excluded from the 
computation, then it is up to him to 
prove it. His inability to do so is no 
excuse in the eyes of the law. 
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Get brighter plants, more reflected light on precision work, 
protect metal from heat and corrosion. Use the right alumi- 
num paint. For maximum economy and good appearance, 
use Aluminum Metal and Masonry Paint for most interior 
jobs, Aluminum Enamel for heated surfaces, Aluminum 
House Paint for weather-exposed wood. 

We do not make paint. To help you buy and apply the 
right aluminum paints we have prepared a detailed, illus- 
trated book, “Painting with Aluminum,” a complete guide 
to industrial painting. 

Because rearmament needs come first, the supply of 
aluminum for paint is limited. Now it is more important 
than ever that you use the right aluminum paint for 
extra-long life and protection. Free book, “Painting with 
Aluminum,” tells how. Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1784k Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 19, Penna. 


Look for this shield on aluminum 


paints made by many paint manu- 
facturers using ALCOA PIGMENTS. 


ALBRON 





MANUFACTURER DELAVAN tests Humpty-Dumpty for strength. It didn’t break. 


ASSEMBLY is a delicate hand job. 


Post-Retirement Can Be Hectic as a Three- 


That post-retirement business doesn’t 
always work out the way the book said 
it would. Mobilization plans can throw 
a monkey wrench into your market. 
The bright young man you hired to 
handle operations may turn out to be 
a dud—and you have to jump in and 
take over. Financing the second year 
may keep you awake nights, even 
though the doctor restricted you to 
low-grade worrying. 

Those are only a few of the obstacles 


110 


52-year-old retired Nelson B. Delavan 
had to hurdle before he got Humpty- 
Dumpty Toys, Inc., reassembled and 
back in business. But after about a 
year of actual operations, Delavan sees 
orders and prospects wiping out prac- 
tically all company indebtedness by the 
end of the year—though he himself will 
be in the hole for years to come. 

¢ Old Interest—Delavan got into the 
tov business because, in 1947, he was 
stricken with coronary thrombosis and 


had to slow down. Actually, as far 
back as 1941, he’d had a yen to manu- 
facture toys. He even bought a small 
toy company in Moline, Ill., and 
played around in his basement work- 
shop. Then a buyer for Marshall Field’s 
in Chicago suggested that he look up 
the Humpty-Dumpty circus toys. He 
did, and in 1944 got exclusive license 
to manufacture them. 

¢ German Origin—The toys were origi- 
nated by Albert Schoenhut, who came 
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SETS will turn up on Xmas trees. 


Ring Circus 


from Germany in 1873 and_ began 
making wooden dolls in Philadelphia. 
Later Schoenhut made toy pianos. He 
started putting out the circus toy line 
in 1903 with only a few items, later 
expanded it to include more than 
100 models. 

Schoenhut had six sons and two 
daughters. The company hired 800 
workers, and all the sons were active 
in the business—but Schoenhut kept a 
tight hand on the reins. After he died, 
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COME ONE, COME ALL... . The Big Show is ready to go on. 


the sons began to quarrel and to take 
all they could out of the business. Then 
came the depression, and in 1933 the 
company folded. 


One of the sons, Otto, who had 
been in charge of production, retained 
the trade name of the circus toys and 
later resumed making toy pianos. But 
he was getting older and shied away 
from the circus tov business. 

All Delavan got with his license to 
manufacture the tovs were two old 
catalogs and several partly finished 
animals, 

However, Delavan advertised and 
gradually acquired more than 50 origi- 


nals from which to make new models. 
¢ False Start—In 1946 Delavan started 
to get into the toy-making business, 
but could rouse little interest in the 
postwar period—so he abandoned the 
project after spending several thousand 
dollars. But in the meantime, he had 
had a firm of engineers developing the 
right material for the clowns’ heads. 
The old ones had been made of wood 
and a molded compound joined to 
gether. Delavan wanted them made 
entirely of an unbreakable molded 
compound that would take paint well. 
¢ Success Story—Delavan is an old 
hand at building up a business. Back 


WW 








“More overtime in the 


stencil department! 


How can we stop it?” 


paper we 
clear cople 


Yes, Hammermill Mimeo- Bond will 
step up your Office efficiency in many 
ways. It’s a time-saver—5,000 copies 
from one stencil, and every one clear, 
sharp, clean, the kind that invite 
reading and create sales. 

And Hammermill Mimeo- Bond 


comes in white and seven distinctive 


HAMMERM] 
MIMEO-BON 


L, 
BO 


colors, enabling you to put your 
mimeographed pieces on a “signal 
system color” readily identified as 
your own. Send the coupon for an 
up-to-date sample book. We'll 
include the helpful Hammermill 
idea-book, ‘‘ Better Stencil Copies.” 
They’ re free! 


rs is.) A « 5 LEB = 
< 
. ghMMERMILL 
~, *wimEo-BOND 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me — FREE— the sample book of Hammermill Mimeo-Bond and a copy of 
“Better Stencil Copies” to help me get the best out of my stencil duplicating equipment. 


= | Name 


Position 





LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


Bw-to-18 


1T 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PU 





“|. Delavan wasn't inter- 
ested in getting rich . . .” 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY starts on p. 110 


in 1915 he started a mechanical engi- 
neering course at Cornell, then decided 
to go to work at Gould Pumps, Inc., at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. At the end of 
eight years he was works manager. In 
1929 he joined Penn Electric Switch 
Co. in Des Moines, Iowa. By 1937 he 
was vice-president and director of sales. 
When the company moved to Goshen, 
Ind., he formed a partnership with 
three others and organized Delavan 
Engineering Co., a firm of management 
representatives. The company had the 
usual problems: First month’s income 
was $37, and two years passed before 
the enterprise was profitable. Now it 
represents 50 manufacturers and does 
a $2-million to $3-million business. 

Delavan wasn’t particularly interested 
in getting rich. Instead, he wanted sev- 
eral businesses that could operate with- 
out him, with major ownership vested 
in the active management. So he set 
up a program under which his three 
partners gradually took over, and he 
withdrew, except for a minor interest 
in the company. 

In 1941 he set up the Delavan Mfg. 
Co. in Des Moines, making small parts 
during the war, but preparing for peace- 
time by developing an oil burner noz- 
zle. Later he took over a company 
making refrigerator replacement parts. 
The plant now employs 100, does a 
$1-million business annually. 
¢ Spurred by Boredom—For many 
years, Delavan and his wife had 
dreamed of returning to Seneca Falls 
when he retired. His illness speeded 
their plans. While he was convalescing 
from his thrombosis, he completed 
plans for his dream house on Cayuga 
Lake in the New York Finger Lakes 
section. Early in 1948 they moved 
back to Seneca Falls and started build- 
ing. But after the home was finished, 
Delavan began to get bored. He 
started fiddling around with the circus 
toy idea. 

That brought up a slew of questions. 
Most of the rising generation had lost 
out on the thrill of rising at dawn to 
see—and smell—a real circus unload. 
Would these kids be interested in the 
tovs? Would it be wiser to bow to the 
plastics age, or should the toys be made 
from wood, as the original ones were? 
Delavan favored wood, except for the 
clowns’ heads. 
¢ End of Retirement—Still undecided, 
he made up a set of eight items by 
hand, had them boxed and priced them 
as well as he could without knowing 
the cost of an uncertain number of 
orders. Then he took the display to 
the New York Toy Fair in March, 
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Chemical Industry Growth : 


+150,000000 IN SIX YEARS ! 


HERE ON LAKE ERIE’S CHEMICAL SHORE, in the 
best location in the nation for many industries, 
leading chemical companies have committed 
more than $150,000,000 for expansion since 
V-J Day. 

UNLIMITED FRESH-WATER SUPPLY, cheap access 
to vital chemical materials and unsurpassed 
transportation facilities are outstanding rea- 
sons for this phenomenal growth. 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location in 
the nation, offers industry this superior combination of long- 
term advantages. 

At the Market Center of America Complete business and 

with 81,000,000 people within industrial services. 

508 miles. Favorable tax structure (no state 

Superlative transportation by income tax). 


land, water and air. 4 ad tedieatet , 
Blectric power ot low rates. Diversified industries to supply 
and be supplied. 
Productive workers. 
Many producers of parts, 
materials and supplies. Desirable plants and plant sites. 
Basic materials right at hand. Excellent living and cultural 
Ample financial services. environment. 


Important, too, is the area’s unique marketing 
location, offering three-quarters of the nation’s 
manufacturing plant and 81,000,000 ultimate 
consumers within overnight haul. 


CHOOSE THE CLEVELAND-NORTHEAST OHIO 
area for chemical expansion . . . use our free, 
confidential Location Engineering Service. In 
the long run, the short haul pays! 


Unlimited fresh-water supply. 


coco 
Nemes eee comme cme eee ee wee em ee ee ewe os ee oe one ee oon! 


WRITE FOR FREE REPORT 


Write today for special report cov- 
ering your specific plant location 
problems. Furnished free on request. 


i OS RR 
THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE * CHerry 1-4200 e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Phone, or write, Development Department 











from steel mills to 
canning plants... th 


BIGGEST JOB 
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IS CLEANING ana PROCESSING 


In most modern manufacturing processes, a cleaning operation 
is involved in virtually every step. And every day more and more 
manufacturers find the answer to their cleaning problems in 
specialized Kelite Cleaning Materials and processes. 


If you are not familiar with Kelite and the principle of clean- 
ing through pH Control, write or phone for a Kelite Service 
Engineer today. Without cost or obligation, KELITE — the name 
that stands for industrial cleaning —can help you with industry’s 


biggest job. 


los Angeles 54, Calif.* Box 2917 Term. Annex 


® Chicago 45, Ill. 3401 Touhy Ave. 


Nework, N.J. 51 Clinton Street Room 201 
Export Office Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 215 Montague Street 


| WAS GOING 
TO TELL BiLL 
HE HAD LOST 

THE ORDER 


When I walked into Bill's office to return 
his designs, I had just about decided to give 
the business to his competitor. While we 
talked I did some looking around. Pretty 
soon we were shaking hands on the con- 
tract... and I felt I'd been smart to give 
the job to his company. 

Afterwards, I asked myself: what sold me? 
The facts and figures were right of course 





—but the competition's quotations were right 
too. I believe what really clinched the deal 
was the atmosphere of Bill's office—the air 
of competence and efficiency. It looked well 
organized—like a place where a job would 
be done well. 

“Y and E” equipment is both attractive 
and efficient. It helps you sell yourself. . . 
get the order . . . and get things done. 

“Y and E” offices are designed for success. 


YAWMAN «0 FRBE Mr. (0. 


1006 JAY STREET « ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 





. . . Hewas left holding a 
$60,000 inventory bag...“ 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY starts on p. 110 


1950. Toy-department buyers liked 
the toys, assured him that he could 
get $200,000 in orders before the end 
of the vear. 

That was all Delavan needed. He 
bought a building in Seneca Falls for 
$15,000—S2,000 down and 10 years to 
pav for it. 

Meanwhile, he had found a young 
man interested in “carrying the ball” 
with Delavan furnishing ideas, money, 
and some supervision. Delavan got in- 
volved in a Vassar College fund drive 
and when he got around to checking 
up discovered that the young man had 
mufted the plav. So Delavan rolled up 
his sleeves and took over—at no salary. 
His “retirement” was over. 
¢ Dark Days—Delavan was putting in 
money as required in $5,000 and 
$10,000 chunks. Korea upset the ap- 
ple cart—toy buyers trying to beat the 
shortage had overstocked, so later they 
weren't interested in a new product. 
And costs were skyrocketing. By No- 
vember Delavan realized that his tovs 
were underpriced, but decided to take 
the $40,000 loss rather than change at 
that point. 

The Humpty-Dumpty toys went into 
400 stores, but in small volume. Only 
$75,000 sold as compared with the 
$200,000 goal. Delavan was left hold- 
ing a $60,000 inventory bag. Then he 
got another body blow: A $6,000 ad- 
vertising campaign pulled in only $500. 

His advertising agency had sold him 
on a direct-solicitation sales idea. It got 
out a beautiful mailing piece in color, 
sent it to some 125,000 names in 
wealthy Iowa counties and about 
70,000 boxholders in Dutchess and 
Essex counties in New York. The 
agency also tried TV promotion of a 
special $10-set offer, but that didn’t 
bring in the orders, either. Delavan 
discovered later that he’d had a bum 
steer: People wouldn’t buy from an 
unknown firm; the mailing piece didn’t 
do the tovs justice; and it came too late 
in the season to catch the Christmas 
trade. 

Undaunted, Delavan expanded the 
line this vear, repriced it, got a good 
group of sales representatives lined up, 
and arranged for sales demonstrations 
in major stores. He trains the demon- 
strators, paving them about $45 a weck 
plus 1% commission. There are now 
11 sets with 20 different items priced 
45% above 1950 figures. 

«Money Problems—But first, there 
had to be some financing. Last vear 
friends and relatives had bought some 
stock, but the 1951 picture didn’t look 
so good. Delavan had borrowed to the 
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These days, with industrial mobilization 
putting increased pressure on top executives, 
many of them are getting practical and 
immediate help from Ebasco. 


When special problems arise in your business, 
Ebasco can provide you, too, with specialized 
help that gets the job done efficiently 

and economically. In this way you avoid 
adding permanently to your payroll. 


Ebasco has designed and constructed over 
one billion dollars in new plant facilities . . . 
has helped iron out maintenance, supply and 
- cost problems . . . has served all levels 


of industry in virtually every field. 

During nearly 50 years of experience, Ebasco 
engineers, constructors and business consultants 
have developed the resources and ability to 
focus their help where it’s needed most— 
regardless of the business problem involved. 
This solid experience, applied to your 
problems, assures you of sound results 
arrived at economically. For complete facts 
write for our booklet, ‘The Inside Story 

of Outside Help.” Address: Ebasco 

Services Incorporated, Dept. C, 

Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


8: Come 
35* Tap 
* >, 


* ) 
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a, » 
Fes conso™* 


Appraisal 
Budget 
Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 
Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
Insurance, Pensions 

& Safety 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 
Rates & Pricing 
Research 
Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 
Traffic 
Washington Office 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE wortD EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Priceless Ingredient 


in MOLDED 
PLASTICS 


Webster defines 
EXPERIENCE as “Knowledge 
or special skill resulting 
from one’s continuance in 
a study or work.” We like 
that definition. It sums up 
the best we have to offer 
American Industry. 


What does this experience 
mean to you as a buyer of 
molded plastics? It is your 
assurance that the final de- 
sign is sound .. . that the 
mold is engineered and 
built by experts ... that 
the molding is done by the 
best methods and equip- 
ment. AUBURN molds all 
plastic materials and is 
completely unbiased as to 
type or method. Finally, it 
marks AUBURN as a re- 
liable subcontractor. 


Sales Engineers 


Reenforced 
(Fibergias) 


“ .. he got an order for 
1,000 circus calliopes . . .” 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY starts on p. 110 


hilt to take his Des Moines companies 
ever the hump, and they were now in 
goed shape, so he had good borrowing 
power. But banks weren't interested; 
neither was the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 
He owed $40,000 for materials, 
$16,000 to other major creditors, and 
needed much more to manufacture un- 
til returns began to come in. He had 
already borrowed $65,000 in Des 
Moines, but needed more. His 
brothers, who operate a paperbox mill 
near Syracuse, came through with 
$20,000; so did two partners in Des 
Moines. But to get a $20,000 loan 
from a Waterloo (N.Y.) bank he had 
to give as collateral a chattel mortgage 
on the inventory, accounts receivable, 
and the plant equipment—the latter 
valued at $25,000. Also he had to 
give his personal guarantee that he 
wouldn’t mortgage his home without 
the bank’s consent. Four major 
creditors agreed to defer payments until 


~ the last four months of the year, and 


Otto Schoenhut waived the 5% royalty 
on the first $34,000 and extended pay- 
ments on the rest. 

Early this year, Delavan cut costs to 
the bone. He let his production man- 
ager go, reduced personnel to a low of 
six in April, as compared with last 
year’s peak of 55. He himself worked 
harder than he was supposed to—still 
at no salary. 
¢ Shock Absorber—Because the toy 
business is so seasonal, Delavan decided 
to put a “floor” under the business. 
He will produce custom-made wooden 
items on order—boxes for cutlery manu- 
facturers, for example. This year he 
got an order for more than 1,000 circus 
calliopes to be used as a promotion by 
Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp. 
¢ In the Clear—At present he has about 


Refrigeration Manufacturer 
Safeguards Motors with 
KLIXON Protectors 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.: B. C. Davison, Manager of 
Service and W. L. Currie, Chief Sales Engineer of 
Victor Products Corporation agree KLIXON Pro- 
tectors give complete motor burnout protection to their 
world famous line of refrigeration products. Mr. 
Davison says: 
“Our returns of compressors bang ss with Spencer 
relays and motor protectors have been nil. Klixon 
protectors have proved of immeasurable value in 
apo pee compressor motors against over-load- 
ing and inadequate voltage.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
. ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
meats, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2610 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


Manual reset 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 
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25 workers and plans to take on part- 
time help during peak manufacturing 
periods. He figures at this point that 
the business has required $150,000 
capital—or double what he had origi- 
nally figured. But he’s convinced that 
the business has finally clicked. He says 
that a perfect setup would require 
$150,000 in equipment instead of the 
present $25,000. 

Delavan has a stack of letters express- 
ing appreciation for reestablishing the 
business. With overtones of nostalgia, 
people send back clowns and animals 
20 and 30 vears old, to be restrung. 
Most of them are collectors’ items, and, 
by offering to swap new items for the 
old, Delavan is gradually increasing his 
own collection. He hopes ultimately to 
have most of the original 100 items. 


Auburn salesmen are Sales 
Engineers — not agents — 
available for consultation 
with your design engineers. 
Or, if your design is com- 
plete, send us prints for 
quotation—without obliga- 
tion. 


B 


Auburn Button Works, in. 


Master Stree Auburn New York 


FACTORIES ap 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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STOCKYARDS handle thousands of goats every day. The meat is considered a delicacy 
by many people, but it’s still less than half beef prices. 


ANGORAS average $14 worth of mohair 
a year. No wonder the rancher’s smiling. 


MOHAIR is in steady demand because it’s 
soft and durable. 


Goats Mean Gold in Texas 


There are large areas of Texas where 
nothing but a goat can live. As a re- 
sult, the state does a business in An- 
gora goats that adds up to $25-million 
a year. 

Goats like it best in the Edwards 
Plateau region of Southwest Texas, 
where the climate and terrain can re- 
mind them of the place they originally 
came from—Turkey. They like it so 
well, in fact, that over 24-million of 
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them live there. This is about 90% of 
all the Angoras in the nation. 

¢ Golden Fleece—The principle occu- 
pation of the goat is growing mohair. 
Because of its durability and appear- 
ance, and because it lends itself so 
readily to weaving, this fiber is in steady 
demand. Last year Texas produced 
over 13-million pounds, and this year’s 
total is expected to hit 15-million. 
Figuring at the current price of roughly 





There’s a Simpler Way Today to make this 
delicious ice cream. Open a package, stir a 
little . . . then relax while your refrigerator 
does the work. Another convenience made 
possible by the miracle of modern food proc- 
essing and Rhinelander protective papers. 


Not a smoke screen but a sure sign he needs 
new piston rings. Where to get them? At 
just about every auto supply store, garage 
and repair shop, securely protected from core 
rosion by Rhinelander Greaseproof — guard- 
ian of countless auto replacement parts. 


Glassine and Greaseproof—the functional papers 
that do so many jobs well. 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSI® 
17 





Ease and speed of multiplication are “built-in” advantages 
of the Olivetti 14/*' printing calculator—ease through the sep- 
arate keyboard which multiplies by simple key depression, 
and speed by completely automatic short-cut process. No 
“mental count” whatever is required. All operations, includ- 
ing credit balance, are recorded in permanent printed form. 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 


Over 250 sales and service points throughout the United States. 





“... A goat will pay for 
himself in one year . . .” 
GOATS starts on p. 117 


$1 per pound, this adds up to a tidy 
sum. And $1 per pound is not a high 
price, either—nine months ago mohair 
was bringing $1.90. 

Nor are goats hard to get along with. 
Under normal circumstances a goat will 
pay for itself in one year—a statement 
that few other animals can make. A 
good Angora will shear about 14 pounds 
per vear on the average, though weather 
and foraging conditions can influence 
this a lot in either direction. At $1 per 
pound this means $14, which is con- 
sidered a high repayment for one ani- 
mal to make in one year. For a man 
like Joe Brown Ross, president of the 
Texas Angora Goat Raisers’ Association, 
who maintains from 2,000 to 3,000 
goats on his ranch at all times, this can 
really total up to a sizable lump of 
money. 

Goats do not require a lot of cod- 
dling, either—a fact that cuts down a 
lot of expense as compared with other 
animals. They are left to themselves 
out on the range most of the vear. 
Ranchers figure on about 24 acres of 
range per animal, but in Texas there 
is more than enough to go around. 
Contrary to popular opinion, too, goats 
would much rather eat grass than tin 
cans. 
¢ The Market—The present shortage 
of wool is doing a lot for the mohair 
industry. And the Army is swinging 
more and more to the use of mohair 
in its arctic uniforms. Approximately 
eight pounds of the fiber go into each 
uniform, which means that a huge new 
market is opening up for Angora 
ranchers and processors. Current ex- 
periments in new ways of blending 
and treating the fiber are likely to 
widen the already big civilian market, 
too. 

Kid hair, because of its softness and 
great adaptability to manufacture, is in 
even greater demand than the adult 
mohair. Last winter it topped the mar- 
ket at $2.40 a pound. Obviously, kids 
have other missions in life besides 
making gloves. 
¢ Big Sidelines—There are other uses 
for goats, too, besides mohair. In 
August the San Antonio Packing Co. 
slaughtered as many as 2,000 goats in 
a day for butcher shops and can- 
neries. Texans say that goat meat has 
a flavor all its own—which most people 
are quite ready to believe—and thev 
have a recipe for goat pot-roast that is 
supposed to be a rare delicacy. A goat 
sells for slaughter at around $10, and 
a kid brings about half that. At butcher 
shops vou can buy chevon (adult goat 
meat) for about 40¢ a pound, while 
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AND ANOTHER COMPLETE PLANT 


FOR CHLORINE AND CAUSTIC SODA PRODUCTION | 





MATHIESON MERCURY CELL PROCESS 


PLANTS BY BLAW-KNOX offer these 
advantages in the production of 


CHLORINE AND CAUSTIC SODA 


% Largecapacitycells,12,000 + One piece cell cover—a 
to 30,000 amperes. single joint for easy dis- 
assembly. 
% Pure caustic soda of 50% 
and up produced directly 
in the cells. 


Well-engineered plant lay- 
outs to fit individual con- 
ditions. 


% Guaranteed performance. American development— 
High efficiency, low cost. result of 50 years expe- 
rience in mercury cell 

% Simplified process design. operation. 
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ame CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


mcthod af prateiiny Man anal: hig BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


purity chlorine and caustic soda, 


send for descriptive literature. 
end for descrip wane PITTSBURGH « TULSA * NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO « BIRMINGHAM « WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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We were three-time losers! 


(Based on Hartford Claims #12B17040, #12B17617 and #12B18309) 


Like many firms, we handle payrolls on a cash basis. Recently 
we were caught in a crime wavVe that started when one of our 
men who was delivering the payroll was jumped by two ban- 
dits who got away with $1145! Then a few months later bur- 
glars cut through the steel wire fence around our main office, 
forced a door and emptied two safes of $18,318 in payroll and 
other funds. Within three months the same thing happened 
again, and the yeggs got $1188. 

These losses, totaling $20,651, would have crippled us if we 
hadn't had Hartford insurance. The Hartford reimbursed us 
fully, and also paid an additional $718 to repair our damaged 
safes and premises. 

* » e 


The risk of handling large sums of cash in any business makes 
proper insurance a must! Hartford’s Broad Form Paymaster In- 
surance is ideal for this purpose. This protection covers both 
holdup and burglary and many. other causes of losses as well. 

Ask your Hartford agent or your insurance broker to explain 
its features, or send coupon for free descriptive literature. In 
more than 5000 communities you can locate your nearest Hart- 
ford agent by calling Western Union by number and asking 
“Operator 25.” 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


ARTFORD 


ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Send details on Hartford’s Broad Form Paymaster Policy. 
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“... Breeding Angora blue- 
bloods is another profitable 
angle...” 

GOATS starts on p. 117 


beef runs anywhere from 90¢ to $1.50. 
Cabrito, meat of a six-weck-old milk- 
fed goat, is a luxury item in goat-eating 
circles, and even that is far under beet 
prices. 

The trouble is, Texas ranchers say, 
that Americans won’t eat anything but 
sheep and cows. But goat meat is just 
as good as beef. If a butcher adver- 
tised beef at 40¢ a pound, he would 
have a line two miles long outside his 
shop, yet a piece of chevon can sit in 
the showcase all day, and nobody will 
give it a tumble. 

Goat meat got a small boost in 
World War II when beef was in short 
supply, and some high-class restaurants 
even sold the meat under a French 
pseudonym; but when the war and the 
shortages ended, that ended too. The 
problem of the goat industry is to sell 
the meat as successfully as it has been 
selling the mohair. 
¢ Pedigrees—Breeding Angora _ blue- 
bloods is another profitable angle, too. 
A registered buck can be sold for any- 
thing from $100 to $300, and a range 
buck—one whose pedigree is not certain 
—will bring as high as $75. 

The Amcrican Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association has its headquarters in 
Rocksprings, Texas, “Angora Capital of 
the World.” According to the books of 
this organization there are about 450 
registered breeders in Texas—most of 
them in the southwest quarter of the 
state—while less-favored fellow _ states 
have an average of one apiece. 

The first breeder in the U.S. was 
Colonel W. W. Haupt, an able busi- 
nessman with an eye for a good thing, 
who bought up a small flock of Angoras 
in 1853. These goats had been wheedled 
out of the Sultan of Turkey, who was 
also an able businessman and had been 
guarding his country’s Angoras as jeal- 
ously as if they were atom bombs. 
Haupt’s goats were looked upon as a 
curiosity at the time, but it turned out 
they were the pilgrim fathers of a big 
industry. 
¢ Another Market—There is still an- 
other big outlet for goats, and that is 
biological labs. No goat is utterly worth- 
less. Even if his mohair is all falling 
out and he is too old or thin to be 
sold for meat, he can still get a ready 
welcome from biologists and serum 
plants. This market buys goats in large 
numbers, and while it may not make 
the goats particularly happy it certainly 
pleases the ranchers—for it insures that 
few of the animals will ever be a com- 
plete loss. 
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Anybody who can increase production really has 
the golden touch. 


Jones & Lamson can not only help you increase 
production, but we can help you improve quality 
at the same time! 


Consider this example: 2 Jones & Lamson Fay 
Automatic Lathes replaced 11 other machines and 
cut production costs by more than a third. 


Now, more than ever, the most efficient machines 
and methods are needed. Jones & Lamson can help 
you get maximum results from your turning, 
threading and inspection operations. 


Get in touch with us now... see for yourself! 


achine Compa 
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and d flood control 


PEOPLES 
FIRST 


America’s floods annually destroy 
millions of dollars in property 
and leave thousands of families 
homeless. 

Pittsburgh no longer fears 
floods. Six of a planned system of 
ten reservoirs that impound the 
tributaries flowing into the 
Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Ohio Rivers, have already 
been built! The seventh, the 
$34,000,000 Conemaugh Dan, is 
nearing completion. The end 
result of this flood control system 
will be to take ten feet off the 
crest of the rising rivers! 

Let Pittsburgh, with its billion 
dollar modernization and expan- 
sion program, play a big role in 
your business plans. Peoples First 
National, one of the nation’s 
largest banks, places its extensive 
banking facilities at your service. 
Our officers in 18 conveniently 
located branches around town 
welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss your needs with you. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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READERS REPORT 





Rabble Rousers 


Dear Sirs: 

Your comments concerning some of 
the statements of Frank Edwards in his 
tadio broadcasts are certainly worth- 
while [BW —Sep.29’°51,p156]. It is our 
duty as Americans to expose the rabble 
rousers as you say “whether of the right 
or of the left.” 

Since you are evidently concerned 
about intellectual dishonesty, especially 
when it is poured out to millions of peo- 
ple via the radio, it might be well. for 
you to listen for a while to the nightly 
broadcasts of Fulton Lewis, Jr., of whom 
you undoubtedly have heard. A few 
sessions, I feel confident, would provide 
you with plenty of ammunition for an- 
other editorial if you should choose to 
prepare one. You may well be shocked 
to learn of how meaningless the words 
“fair play” are to some people. 

Donatp B. O'BRIEN 
DOVER, N. J. 


Facts and Interpretations 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to express my gratifica- 
tion and that of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at the intensive work that 
BUSINESS WEEK has devoted toward pro- 
moting a greater understanding and in- 
terest in the work of the Bureau. 

The article on productivity [BW— 
Aug.25’51,p19] in general represents a 
contribution to the subject of produc- 
tivity beyond a simple restatement of 
the bureau’s press release of Aug. 16, 
from which the basic statistics were de- 
rived. There are a few statements in the 
article, however, that are at variance 
with the bureau’s interpretation of its 
own data. 

In the opening paragraph you state 
that: “. all the evidence suggests 
that during 1950 manufacturing produc- 
tivity was increasing about three times 
as fast as normal.” The press release of 
BLS drew no such conclusions. In fact, 
our release cautioned readers as follows: 

“The statistics refer to industries for 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
regularly publishes reports on unit man- 
hours or output per manhour. Ade- 
guate statistics from which reliable pro- 
ductivity reports are feasible do not ex- 
ist for all industries. The series now 
available are not necessarily representa- 
tive of total manufacturing activity. 
Currently, indexes of productivity In 
important industries such as automo- 
biles, lumber and furniture products, 
tires and tubes, basic steel, transporta- 
tion equipment, textiles, apparel, and 
petroleum are not available in the Bu- 
reau’s series. For this reason, users are 


A TIME SAVING 


Production “Fool 
OF MANY USES 


For your metal cleaning and finishing jobs, 
you can be time and money ahead by using 
Airless WHEELABRATOR® Blast Equip- 
ment. 

Performance reports from thousands of 
users — many undoubtedly producing parts 
much like your own — reveal amazing 
production increases — in far less time, 
with fewer operators, and at substantially 
reduced cost. 

The WHEELABRATOR has no equal for 
the uniformity and thoroughness of its 
cleaning action and for the range of surface 
finishes it provides. It is remarkably versa- 
tile, too, in solving out-of-the-ordinary 
problems such as deflashing plastic parts, 
facilitating deep drawing operations, reduc- 
ing porosity of die castings, etc. 

Now, when production is more important 
than ever, learn what a tremendous job the 
WHEELABRATOR can do for you. For 
complete details write for Catalog No. 
74A, 


OENAmerican 


es WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP 
461 S. Byrkit St., Mishewoka 26, Indiena 
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Save up ip INSURANCE 


M-C-M-A Sells by 
MAIL Only (since 1905) 


CASH EVERY WEEK! Acci 
dents strike without warning 











M-A pays direct to you (if 
50—$75 a week up to 2 
VERA “ci- 
ERAGE — for acci Up to 104 weeks 
benefits in addi tion to any other 
Ye have sold only by mail for for accidental loss 
salesmen, business and profes- 
COVERS ALL 
Paya FOLDER “Let M-C-M-A 
vip out years Of savings, pile work, home 
sures thousands, has paid mil- 
FREE folder. No | Total cost 
call 
2562 Pillsbury Ave.. Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Don’t risk being disabled with 
disabled a CASH INCOME of 
Low cost policy at right Policy A-104 pays 
dents from any cause, at any 
(2 years) 
insurance you h 
46 years, have no agents or of life, | limbs or 
sional men, office workers and 
ACCIDENTS 
- Just One accident can 
debts polic: i away 
lions in benefits. $2.00 starts — 
medical examina- 
MAIL TODAY to M-C-M-A 
Send Folder on M-C-M-A Accident Policies that 


protection insure first! 
only $1 a month! ; $25.00 a WEEK 
time or place. You receive full 
NO AGE NTS—Save up to 50% snnese 
branch offices, and insure only sight 
thers in select occupations. 
Day or night, 
will protect you! } 
Send today for | Pays Ist 
tion—no agent will 
MINNESOTA COMMERCIAL MEN'S ASSN. 
will save me up to 50%. 
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cautioned not to generalize for all manu- 
facturing industries on the basis of these 
figures.” 

You also state: “BLS series for the 19 
manufacturing industries surveyed went 
up 8% in 1950; it rose only about 
3.5% in 1949.” Although the basic 
data’ used to prepare the average are 
those of the BLS, the average for the 
19 manufacturing. industries was_pre- 
pared by BUSINESS WEEK. 

Ewan CLacuE 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


® BUSINESS WEEK had no intention of 
imputing to BLS conclusions about 
manufacturing productivity that were 
drawn from BLS figures along with 
other government figures and investi- 
gation by BW reporters. 


$30 Too Much 
Sus: 

I have noted the good writeup of 
our employee Savings and Stock Bonus 
Plan in the Sept. 8th issue, but noted 
one mistake that is probably a_ typo- 
graphical error, but should be corrected. 
The ‘article states: “In 1951-52, he'll 
have to build that $38 bond credit to 
$144—that’s this year’s “stock bonus” 
unit—before he gets a share of stock.” 
For the 1951-52 plan year, the correct 
bonus unit is $114. 

Incidentally, one of the important 
features of our plan, which your article 
does not bring out, is the fact that since 
the stock is an outright gift it obviates 
the necessity for annual registration with 
the SEC, and any possible criticism 
(so prevalent on many plans during the 
depression) that the employee had to 
pay more than the later market value 
of the stock. 

Rospert FE. WILson 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Student Reaction 
Dear Sir: 

Regarding “Architects Lift Old 
Harvard’s Face’ and the picture of 
the “World Tree’ [BW—Sep.22’51, 
p60}: Last Arbor Day, at a solemn cere- 
mony, undergraduates set out wire coat 
hangers to grow into more “World 
Trees” and sowed ball bearings to 
grow “World Grass.” 

KeitH FAMULENER 
OWEGO, N. Y. 





Letters should be addressed to 
Readers Report Editor, pusiness 
wEEK, 330 West 42nd _ Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Quick construction 
plus lacting Quality ... 


(Woncere 


Meet the neede of inducty | 





The Brady Manufacturing 
Co., Des Moines, lowa, was 
in urgent need of additional 
manufacturing space. In 
just one work week from the 
time the foundation was 
ready, this 80 x 100-foot 
Quonset was in use by the & 
company. : 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corp., South Plainfield, 
N. J., has been able to ex- 
pand its activities speedily 
and economically with 
Quonset 40 buildings. This 
40 x 200 Quonset took only 
19 days to erect, including 
insulation, lining, an 
utility installation, 


Geary industrial needs for additional space are immediate 
needs—for today’s production is moving into high gear. Time 
spent in waiting for new construction is time lost from productive 
output. 

That’s why Quonsets are the ideal answer to the nation’s need 
for fast expansion of warehouse and manufacturing facilities. They 
go up quickly—in days instead of months. Framed of N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel, Quonsets are permanent, durable, non-combustible 
buildings requiring little upkeep. 

A Quonset building is usually completed and occupied in less time 
than it takes to do the preliminary work on ordinary structures. 
Let Quonsets save you time and money. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division ¢ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


NATIONAL STEEL wag CORPORA 
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THE CIGAR STORE Indian quietly faded away from the cigar 
store’s doorstep, victim of the changing times that brought . . . 


a 


NEW PATTERNS in marketing, changing the cigar store into 
a variety store, typified by this Schulte unit. 


Now Schulte Is Going to Try Snack Bars 


Soon you'll be able to grab a bite at a Schulte counter. 
It's the chain's new plan to bolster its marketing position. 


How can you get the most money 
out of a few hundred square feet of 
selling space on the busiest corner in 
town? 

This is the basic problem that has 
faced D. A. Schulte, Inc., for more than 
a decade. It has the locations—in towns 
from New York to Illinois and from 
Maine to North Carolina. But the 
foundation on which it built its fame 
and success, the cigar store business, 
has been eroded from under it by time 
and change. 

Taking on other lines, particularly 

men’s haberdashery, was Schulte’s an- 
swer to the problem of obsolescence 
for a while. But now the chain is back 
in the red. 
e Stockholder O.K.—So Schulte has a 
new plan. This time it’s going to go 
into the business of selling food and 
soft drinks as well as cigars, shirts, ties, 
nylons, and penknives. This was the 
plan proposed to its stockholders and 
accepted by them last week. 

Financing for this program will come 
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from the sale of $600,000 of authorized 
but unissued common stock to Fred- 
erick Lewisohn, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Schulte’s may 
get another $647,000 from the same 
source during the next three years if 
Lewisohn picks up all his options. 
With this money Schulte will con- 
vert some of its present cigar stores into 
luncheonettes, others into candy stores. 
Some will become part cigar store, part 
luncheonette. Still others, according to 
the proxy statement sent out by man- 
agement, will continue along present 
lines. 
¢ Specialization—The troubles that this 
change is meant to cure comprise a 
classic chapter in marketing history. 
The cigar store was an early example 
of specialization in retailing. It was 
also one of the first types of stores to 
become involved in chain formation 
during the 19th Century. It lent itself 
admirably to the chain idea. Physically 
the stock took up small space and was 
transported easily, but a retailer needed 


a wide assortment of, say, 400 types 
of cigars to stay in business. The chain 
took the inventory headache away from 
the retailer. Gross profits were high. 
¢ Lo the Poor Indian—The disappear- 
ance of the cigar store Indian fore- 
shadowed what was ahead. Because 
of changing patterns in marketing, 
taste, and economics, the cigar store 
itself began to disappear in the 1930's. 

In part this paralleled a new develop- 
ment in marketing—the trend from 
specialization back to a regrouping of 
goods under new roofs. The cigar store 
lost customers in droves to the supers 
and to drugstores. Moreover, cigarettes 
—particularly during the depression— 
became a marketing football. Everyone 
cut everyone else’s price to lure cus- 
tomers. 

Today, though price-cutting is not 
rampant, there is small profit in ciga- 
rettes. Certainly a specialized store 
can’t live on it, particularly not as the 
supers draw off more and more volume 
by stressing carton instead of single-pack 
sales. Vending machines are another 
form of competition. 
¢ De Gustibus—Then, too, changes in 
taste appeared. While cigarette sales 
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over-all bounded upwards, cigar sales 
hit a plateau. On top of this, a lot 
of the profit in cigar chain operation 
went out the window following the 
passage of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
This ended the juicy advertising rebates 
from the tobacco companies that had 
accounted for a considerable chunk of 
the chains’ profits. 

The results of these trends can be 
seen statistically. In 1929 there were 
33,248 cigar stores and stands in the 
U.S., with total sales of $410-million. 
By 1939 the stores were down to 18,504, 
with sales of about $207-million. The 
1948 Census of Business put the num- 
ber of units at 14,514, with sales of 
$535-million. 
¢ Anything Went—The present man- 
agement of United Cigar (United Cigar- 
Whelan Stores Corp.) has tried various 
devices to revive its cigar store business. 
During the war, when cigarettes were 
at a premium and when you could sell 
almost anything in the way of soft- 
goods, the gambit was fairly successful. 
But after the war there were further 
losses on the operation and Whelan’s 
continued to get rid of its corner cigar 
stores. Today it owns only about 60. 
Another 700 cigar stores under the 
United name are now owned by agents. 
¢ Receivership—Schulte’s efforts to sal- 
vage the cigar store business began 
some 15 years ago, following its jump 
into receivership. 

Like a lot of other chains during 
the depression, Schulte went through 
the bankruptcy wringer. In part this 
was due to the same thing that caught 
other chains short—a lot of long-term 
leases signed at the top of the market. 
The Schulte reorganization lasted from 
1936 to 1940. 

The guiding hand behind Schulte’s 
merchandising policies during these 
years was Stanley Roth, now vice-presi- 
dent of the Darling Stores Corp. He 
put Schulte into other lines besides 
smokes—ties, socks, suspenders, games, 
toiletries, magazines, etc. (BW —Nov. 
27'37,p39). 

It worked. In 1941 sales were $14.7- 
million, operating income was $8,287; 
in 1942 sales hit $16.7-million, operat- 
ing income $319,144. The high water 
mark came in 1945, when Schulte had 
an operating income of $1,370,761 on 
$21-million sales. In 1947 sales hit 
$24-million, but operating income was 
off sharply—to $599,400. 
¢ Down Again—Then Schulte got into 
trouble again. Sales kept slipping. In 
1949 it showed an operating deficit of 
$759,335 on sales of $21.6-million. 
That vear Schulte reshuffled jobs, 
brought in some outside help. The 
new president was H. Cornell Smith, 
a former executive of Gimbels’ Man- 
hattan store. 

Smith attacked the problem in sev- 
eral directions. He lopped off more of 
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AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSIONS 


ENGINEERED AND PRODUCED BY 
B-W’s DETROIT GEAR AND 
WARNER GEAR DIVISIONS FOR 
LEADING CAR MANUFACTURERS 


Drive a car equipped with a B-W Automatic Transmission 
and you will see how 18 years of exhaustive research and 
testing have paid off in new driving comfort. Never before 
such complete Automatic Control. 

You step on the gas and response is instant. You get a 
smooth, steady flow of as-you-like-it power. You cruise 
through traffic with ease. You get off to full speed from 

a standing start. You get full braking power going downhill. 
You’ve got rocking ability, too, if you're stalled in mud 

or snow. You stop and your car stays stopped. No creeping— 
no need to keep your foot on the brake. Yes—truly you will 
never again be satisfied with less—once you drive one of the 
fine new cars equipped with B-W Automatic Transmissions. 


So once again 
B-W Engineering Makes it Work 


B-W Production Makes it Available 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


swsnee  BORC-WARNER 


ENGINEERING THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 
[ Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 

BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL 
DETROIT GEAR » DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
NORGE « NORGE-HEAT « PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








New, Fast-Acting, Automatic 
“SMOKE-FIRE DETECTIVE’ 


For Air Conditioning 


Smoke in your air conditioning spreads 
fast ... causes panic, extensive spoilage 
and needless expense...now all can 
be avoided by installing a modern, 
fully approved C-O-TWO Automatic 
Smoke Detecting System. 

Smoke, smoldering and fire are spot- 
ted in the incipient stage anywhere 
throughout the air conditioning ducts, 
as well as via the return air from air 
conditioned spaces. Four types of 
smoke detectors and several different 
installation arrangements are available 
to fit your particular needs... for small 
air conditioning units, for large air con- 
ditioning systems, and whether with or 
without electrostatic precipitators. All 


C-O-TWO Automatic Smoke Detect- ~ 


ing Systems fung@tion by drawing con- 


A perforated smoke accumulating pipe 

B smoke accumulating pitot tube 
(alternate) 

C pipe line for carrying continuous 
air samples to smoke detector 

D smoke detector 

E audible alarm 


tinuous air samples through simple 
piping to a smoke det>ctor. The first 
trace of smoke sets off an alarm, based 
on an exclusive operating principle... 
no chance of smoke spreading...the 
air conditioning instantly shuts down, 
dampers close and fire extinguishing 
systems actuate. 

Act now for complete free informa- 
tion and descriptive literature on this 
newest contribution to modern fire 
fighting. An expert C-O-TWO Fire Pro- 
tection Engineer will be glad to help 
you in planning up-to-date, economical, 
fully approved fire protection facili- 
ties for your air conditioning without 
obligation. 

(Special assistance rendered to 
qualified air conditioning contractors.) 


TYPICAL INSTALLATION C-0-TWO 
AUTOMATIC SMOKE DETECTING SYSTEM 
FOR AIR CONDITIONING DUCTS 


F fresh air intake and duct 
G return air duct 
air cleaning unit 
air fan 
air cooling and heating unit 
supply air duct 
floor level 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Exting 


s * Dry Ch 1 Type Fire Extinguishers 





Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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“. .. Smith attacked the 
problem in several direc- 
tions...” 

MARKETING starts on page 124 


the weak sisters among the stores, so 
that today the number of Schulte units 
is 161 as against 185 when he took 
over. He put the Schulte stores into 
a wide range of goods. Today they 
carry such men’s items as shirts, ties, 
underwear, socks, slacks. Schulte is 
also making a play for the candy 
market. 

¢ Recoil—Smith pulled back, how- 
ever, on a program he announced earlv 
in the game. He wanted to get into 
women’s items—cosmetics, handbags, 
and jewelry (BW—Oct.15’49,p67). But 
today his stores carrv only nylons, rain- 
coats, and umbrellas for women. 

Despite these measures, Schulte is 
still having difficulties. In 1950 sales 
had tailed off to $18.6-million. Over- 
ating deficit had reached $879.029. 
For the six months ended Apr. 30 this 
vear, sales totaled $9.3-million, as 
against $10-million the vear before, 
and there was a deficit of $140,587 
after a $100,000 profit from sale of a 
lease. 
¢ Views Differ-The explanation for 
what’s happening differs according to 
vour informant. 

Smith asserts that when he went into 
the job he took over expensive con- 
tracts that ran through this vear. And 
he claims that prior to his administra- 
tion no markdowns had been taken. 
As a result. savs Smith, he had to take 
some $750,000 in markdowns during 
1950. He reports that sales have now 
begun to turn up. 

Outside observers tell a different 
story. One criticism is that by widen- 
ing its lines Schulte has become a kind 
of hvbrid. Another complaint is that 
Schulte put too many things under 
glass, making it difficult for customers 
to get at them and requiring the help 
of a clerk—which slows down a fast 
turnover operation. Still another obser- 
vation is that the kind of sale Schulte 
stores make is impulse buying, but that 
some of its goods require too much 
mulling over for a man who just 
dropped in for a pack of cigarettes. 

There is also a school of thought 

that holds that the soft goods gambit 
never could have worked successfully 
over the long haul, that the cigar store 
is simply on its way out, no matter 
what anyone does. 
e Make It Pay—In anv case, it looks 
as though Schulte is off on a new tack 
on how to make those few square feet 
of selling space pav off. 

So far, Smith is giving out few de- 
tails about the new food, soft drink, 
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WE GOTTA HAve: 


~1O00 acres 

~ between East Tapioca 
and North Burlap 

~ 3,000,000 Yallons of 
d00d water dai ly 


-3000 employees 


@ There are certain ‘“MUSTS” for that new 
plant or branch you’re going to build right now, 
next year or 5 years from now. (As things are 
today, how do you know how soon you’ll need it?) 


It may all be a matter of MAYBE now, but 
it’s not a minute too early to begin talking about 
it in confidence to a man from the Industrial 
Development (plant location) staff of the B&O. 


The B&O says “Ask our man!” Well, I 
suggest: ask him now! 


He will help you dream straighter. 


Even now you may know of certain musts. 
Tell the B&O man. He’ll help you ‘“‘dig out’’ a 
site to suit you to a ““T.”’ And he may intro- 
duce a lot of new angles into your thinking. 


‘The 11 basic considerations in plant location 
are: LABOR * POWER * WATER * FUEL ¢ SITES * 
MARKETS ¢ WEATHER * RAW MATERIALS * TRANS- 
PORTATION * TAXES * VARIABLE FACTORS. 


The chances are that B&O territory can 
offer you the lion’s share of the things you need: 
raw materials, electric power, labor supply, 
accessible markets. In the rich area served by 
the B&O are an abundance of bituminous coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, rock salt and salt brines, 





limestone, dolomite, clay, glass sand, and count- 
less lakes and streams, plus ground water and 
subterranean reservoirs of cool, fresh water. 


The B&O’s Industrial Development staff 
has industrial engineers, geologists and other 
bird dogs who will go to work like mad on your 
plant site problem—in complete confidence— 
at no cost to you. 


I believe that the B&O, which is famous 
for its many “‘firsts,’’ will give your plant site 
problem deeper and more searching study than 
any of the other railroad boys. 


They’ve helped manufacturers find spots 
for over a billion dollars’ worth of plant con- 
struction in the past several years. 


These sites were found as the result of 
executives heeding the B&O’s suggestion: ‘‘Ask 
our man!’ The B&O has Industrial Develop- 
ment representatives at: 


New York 4. 
Baltimore 1. 
Pittsburgh 22. 
Cincinnati 2. 
Chicago 7. 


Phone Digby 4-1600 
Phone LExington 0400 
Phone COurt 1-6220 
Phone DUnbar 2900 
Phone WAbash 2-2211 


Write or phone one of these offices now! 


The heart of America’s markets and the treasure land 
of the “‘lion’s share’’ of American industrial resources. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better! 
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iF pays fo use your custom 


moider’ss know-how 
for reduced finishing, faster assembly, lower costs 


PROJECT: Aircraft landing light motor MOLDER: Plastic Research Products 
housing and parts 

CUSTOMER: Grimes Manufacturing Co. MATERIAL: High-grade general-purpose 
Urbana, Ohio Durez phenolic plastic 


MECHANISM for lowering and vs fica bg 
aircraft is housed in paaae singling ihe smailer 

oe es Oe een of flan 

erous metal inserts effects 


@ “Now if only they'd made a plastic changed the major and minor parts of 
rugged enough for this assembly!” this assembly from metal to molded 

Who hasn't heard this in design Durez, a lot of machining was elimin- 
plan meetings? Odd thing is, often ated. The self-insulating property of 
“they” DO make such plastics. Durez_ the plastic made added insulation 
does especially, because we continue as unnecessary. Molded-in metal inserts 
always to specialize in the tough and contributed further to lower assembly 
versatile phenolics. costs and faster output. 

The main point, as shown in these The availability of Durez may give 
aircraft landing light parts, isto counsel you and your molder a valuable time 
with a custom molder early in the pro- advantage in using phenolics. Why not 
ceedings. Your molder can take over talk over your requirements with him? 
wherever you want him to. Rewards He'll know which Durez molding com- 
may include reduced finishing, simpli- pound is best for your job. 
fied assembly, lower material costs, For further information and techni- 
quicker delivery, better performance. cal assistance, our field staff is always 

When Grimes Manufacturing Co. at your service. 


Our monthly ““Durez Plastics News’? will keep you informed on industry's uses of Durez. Write, on office 
letterhead, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4010 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 





and candy operation. There are no 
figures yet on how many stores will be 
converted. There is some clue to 
Smith’s thinking, however, in the com- 
pany "$ proxy statement. Average gross 
profit on the company ’*s tobacco prod- 
ucts, he pointed out, comes to only 
about 25%, whereas it would be about 
40% on candy and about 50% on 
food and drink. 

The observers again do not share 
Smith’s optimism. One drug chain 
man points out that getting into the 
food business today is a high-cost op- 
eration. A 30-seat luncheon and soda 
fountain, for example, costs about $25,- 
000 or $30,000 installed. Along witi 
others he wonders whether Schulte 
stores are big enough to hold a food 
operation. Another point made by ob- 
servers is that many Schulte locations, 
while good for smokes, may not lend 
themselves to snack bars. 

There’s another point to consider: 
This is not the first time that Schulte 
has tried food. Back in the 1930's it 
owned Huvler’s Luncheoncettes, which 
were dissolved during the reorganiza- 
tion. 





What, No Popcorn? 


Glued tight to the Midget Movie, these 
youngsters are safely out from under foot 
while their mother shops at the department 
store counter nearby. For a nickel they 
see three minutes’ worth of Donald Duck 
or a western—and the sales girl can sell 
without competition. Midget Movies got 
their start at Macy’s some three years ago, 
spread to other New York and Philadelphia 
stores. Now Capitol Projector Corp., New 
York manufacturer of motion picture equip- 
ment, is trying its device on the West 
Coast. This fall it will hit Chicago and 
Boston. Capitol installs and services the 
machines free, collects 75% of the take. It 
figures that one unit averages 1,600 “show- 
ings” a week. 
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Look at the difference a UNIT ZIPSET 
SYSTEM can make... designed by Standard Register 


FORMERLY: One set, one writing, 
separate sets of forms IN one distribution 
sets of papers and carbons to gather f instantly gives complete, 


repeated writings of same information exact information to all 


distributions of copies to make parties concerned. 


FREE! Actual systems stories in Business Aids. See why system we design. Let a Standard Register specialist in 
one company can now handle 2,000 more accounts per _— simplifying paperwork analyze your particular record 
office clerk! How another cut billing time one half. An- _ needs. Ring our local office (see telephone directory) or 
other reduced forms writing two-thirds. And many more. _mail coupon. 

Plus sample forms, other exclusive information. 


Of course your business is different. So is every Zipset 
The Standard Register Company 
710-A Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 


NIT ZIPSETS /=— / Send, without obligation, your ZIP-PACKAGE of aids 
U SETS == to Paperwork Simplification. 


le 
Standard Register | —— 
KANT-SLIP CONTINUOUS FORMS es cara 
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CONSOWELD Laminates 

and Impregnated Papers have a 
solid record of product, process and 
appearance improvement—plus 
economy. You probably can 

use CONSOWELD profitably, 
because... 


Coxeowretiuv different things 


matched pattern 
plates for accurate 
castings 


electronic 
tube sockets 


colorful, 
care-free, serving 
surfaces 


ConsowELp Industrial Laminates 
can be sawed, formed, punched, 
stamped, drilled, milled, planed, 
threaded and turned. In panel form, 
they are used for cutting, finishing 
and sorting table tops; tanning past- 
ing boards; wall, door, floor and 
ceiling surfaces, etc. 
ConsoweL_p Decorative Laminates 
are thin, wear-and-stain-defying 
sheets, available in more than 40 
colors and patterns—lengths to 16’. 
Easily applied almost anywhere for 
finished surfaces that are good for 
a colorful lifetime! 
ConsowELD Impregnated Papers, 
molded to plywood, are in use now 
as military aircraft interior panels, 
airborne troop seats, etc. 
Tell us about it~we may 
have the answer. Consoli- 
rob dated Water Power & Paper 
Company, manufacturers of CoNsOWELD 
Laminates and Consolidated Enamel Papers, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


CORSOWELD 
LAMINATES 
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PITCHER John E. McKeen, Pfizer president, at the company’s first annual antibiotic 
sales conference, tells of Pfizer’s new-venture progress. 


Pfizer Put an Old Name 


Crystalline 


TERRAMYCIN 


Hydrochloride 


ORAL DROPS 


This combnoton package comsuts 
of @ vel cont 2.0 grem: of 


ror me 
loleohol 19.5% by vot. me). 
When prepered os directed, the 
soletion will contin 200 mg of 
ferremycin per <e. 
CAUTION: To be 
by or on the 
o* ver 


For Oral Use Only 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO 


that launched venture Salesman bones up on drug 
PRODUCT ,, y terramyci STUDY before “blitzing” doctors. 


was the new terramycin. 
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CATCHERS 


In February, 1950, John E. McKeen, 
president and board chairman of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., dumped terramycin, 
the company’s newest “wonder drug,” 
in the lap of Fred J. Stock and said, 
in effect, “It’s your baby. Sell it.” 

Since Stock is Pfizer’s vice-president 
in charge of sales, there was nothing 
remarkable in that. What was remark- 
able was that, for almost the first time 
in the company’s 102-year history, 
Pfizer was to sell a product under its 
own label, ready for distribution to 
the retail druggist. 
¢ Start From Scratch—Since its early 
days, the venerable chemical and drug 
company had produced chemicals of 
three main types: industrials, medicals 
for the pharmaceutical houses, and 
food chemicals for food processors. 
Now overnight it was entering the 
market with a product all its own. It 
was breaking into one of the most com- 
petitive lines—antibiotics. It was doing 
it from scratch. In early 1950, Pfizer 
had no direct sales operation—not even 
a salesman. 

The last week in September, 1951, 
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Pfizer held its first annual antibiotic 
sales conference in New York (pic- 
tures). A good proportion of the 300- 
some detailers, or salesmen, were there 
to testify that Pfizer had its sales force. 
Shortly after the meeting, McKeen an- 
nounced a cut in the price of terramy- 
cin, the result of volume production 
and expanded facilities. In this, Pfizer 
beat out by a day or two similar price 
cuts by two of its big competitors— 
Parke, Davis for its Chloromvcetin, 
Lederle Laboratories for its aureomycin 
(BW —Oct.6’51,p144). 

Pfizer’s sales figures—nearly $48-mil 
lion over-all for the first half of 1951 
against $25-million for the same 1950 
period—were still another indication 
that the antibiotics sales division had 
done a job. Pfizer figures that antibiot- 
ics represent some 60% of its total 
sales. 
¢ The Problem—How does a company 
that has sold only in bulk get into the 
packaged market? 

Pfizer had had some experience in 
the packaging of penicillin and strep- 
tomycin. But even these packages had 


Salesmen grab for bascballs thrown from the speakers’ platform. In March, 1950, Pfizer had eight salesmen. ‘Today 
it has about 300—including some 70 medical students who work part time. 


' Ona New Drug Label 


sold under the label of the pharmaceu- 
tical houses that bought them. 

In the early 1940's, the bulk busi- 

ness was all very well. Antibiotics were 
scarce, and only a few companies were 
making them. But, Stock says, soon 
more companies wanted to make peni- 
cillin themselves. Of some 125 poten- 
tial manuiacturers, about 20 actually 
went into production and sold it under 
their brand name. Among the manu 
facturers were some important Pfizer 
customers. “One by one our good cus- 
tomers left,’’ Stock recalls, “and we 
were left holding the bag with lots of 
penicillin and no place to move it.” 
Pfizer’s share of the penicillin market 
dropped from its 50% wartime peak 
to 15%. 
e The Challenge—To make matters 
worse, in 1947, Parke, Davis came out 
with its own antibiotic, Chloromvce 
tin. American Cyanamid’s Lederle di 
vision brought out aureomycin. These 
two “‘broad-spectrum’’ drugs were a 
new blow to Pfizer’s competitive posi- 
tion. 

McKeen told his researchers to get 
going. They got going to good purpose. 
In the summer of 1949 they discovered 
terramycin. 

So far Pfizer had made no decision 
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How to stretch a good 





You can da it with 


MECHANIZED 


MECHANIZED SELLING works for you at 
acost you can count in pennies. The results 
pay off in dollars added to your profit 
margin! Put the high speed and low cost 
of advertising to work for you. By quick- 
ening the first three steps to a sale (see 


chart) MECHANIZED SELLING stretches 
your sales force—adds precious time to 
each salesman’s day which he can devote 
to the specialized jobs that he, and he 
alone, can do best: making a specific pro- 
posal and closing the order. 


THAT’S MECHANIZED SELLING AT WORK! 


A 20-page booklet, “Mechanizing Your Sales with Business Paper Advertising,” is 
available to interested executives. Also, for sales meetings, a sound-slide film, titled, 
“Mechanized Selling—Blueprint for Profits.” Write to Company Promotion Dept. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





THE COST of taking your 
\ product to market is usually as 
ean tans in your profit picture 


as how many units you sell. 

A sales budget that has to be 
stretched to cover outsize selling 
costs can’t help cutting into 
your profits. That’s why your 
skilled salesman’s time is money. 
He must use expensive time to 
the best possible advantage. 

You can help him by clearing 


away preliminary selling chores. 


When advertising is doing its job on steps one, two, three and six your salesman has 
more time for steps four and five. This is MECHANIZED SELLING at work. 








new way 
MEL 
plywood liners 
stay put 


Body builders and truck operators 
have long been plagued by ply- 
wood lining working loose from 
the inside of metal vans, Ordinary 
fasteners like screws or nuts and 
bolts tend to vibrate out in service. 
This damages merchandise, ruins 
the liner, causes maintenance 
headaches. 

Cherry Rivets fasten liners in 
place for keeps. Cherry Rivets are 
mechanical blind rivets installed 
from one side of the work by one 


COMPANY 


man...in effect they’re “self- 
bucking” rivets. They resist vibra- 
tion, lower installation costs, save 
man hours. 

Like the truck and trailer indus- 
try, you may find Cherry Rivets 
will save time and money on your 
job. Find out today. Write for free 
booklet explaining the many types 
of Cherry Rivets and their appli- 
cation in industry. Address Dept. 
J-333. 


233 Winston Street, Los Angeles 13, California be 














to change its marketing policy. But in 
1949 it began to lay the groundwork 
for a change. E. J. Goett, chemical 
engineer for the company, was set up 
as director of market development. A 
market research department was or- 
ganized and went out forthwith to re- 
search the market. The researchers 
queried retail druggists, doctors, and 
hospitals. What form did they prefer? 
What dosage? How did the retailers 
buy—from wholesalers or direct from 
the company? 

¢ The Solution—By January, 1950, 
Pfizer knew terramycin was what it had 
been looking for. And_ everything 
pointed to the packaged market. 

For one thing, terramycin seemed to 
be the most promising of the anti- 
biotics. Nobody else had it. It was a 
field in which Pfizer might hope to 
come up with more ‘“‘firsts,” to sell 
under its own name. Finally, at the 
start, Pfizer had too little terramycin to 
open it to the whole market. 

“Now we had something we could 
sell,” Stock says. So the decision was 
made. 
¢ No Time to Waste—On the whole 
business of setting up a sales operation, 
two factors were paramount: speed and 
limited production. McKeen had given 
Stock three months to show what he 
could do. That element of speed, 
prompted mainlv by stiff competition 
in a fast-moving field, plus the element 
of scarcity—of both product and sales 
facilities—guided Stock’s whole ap- 
proach to the problem. “We had to 
use what we had,” he says, “‘and get 
as far as possible with it.” He did the 
simple thing because he had to. 
¢ The Sales Force—First there was the 
matter of personnel. Within 1] days 
after the board had voted for direct 
sales, the company hired Tom Winn as 
sales manager of the new antibiotics 
division. Winn had had 15 vears ex- 
perience in pharmaceutical sales, with 
Winthrop-Stearns and Abbott. A few 
days later E. W. Whitney was pulled 
off his job as Pfizer's chemical ad 
vertising manager to handle the anti- 
biotics advertising. Whitney got the 
services of the William Douglas Mc- 
Adams advertising agency, which had 
specialized in pharmaceuticals. 

Winn placed ads for the vital de- 
tailers, the men who would spread the 
news among doctors, drug distributors 
and retailers, and hospitals. He decided 
to hire them in the field; the men 
would know something of their own 
area. When he could, he took on 
pharmacists and medical students or 
doctors. By Mar. 15, he had hired 
eight—all he could get. 
eHow Much Ground?—The second 
basic problem was whom to sell 
through. Here again it was a question 
of how much ground the company 
could cover in a short time. For the 
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NO RISK! 


If you do not agree that Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Tubes are the finest you have ever 
used...return them for full cash refund! 


For outstanding elec- ° 


trical work of any LIGHTING } 
kind, call the Electri- CONTRACTOR 


cal Contractor who ASTNONIZED 
displays this emblem 4, SYLVANIA.S 


s_9- 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION, PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 








“NEED STEEL TO BUILD THAT NEW PLANT? 


DON’T WAIT UNTIL 1952! 
WE CAN AID YOU NOW! 


If your new plant will produce substantial rail 
tonnage and can be built on one of the many 
excellent sites in the nine-state azea served by 


the FRISCO... 


building materials for a standard 


type construction are immediately available. 


We will be glad to have our construction consult- 
ant contact you immediately to submit preliminary 
plans and cost figures to cover a modern single 
story building project, ranging from 50,000 to 
500,000 square feet, which can be built at the 
rate of 1,000 square feet per day, subject to size 
of plant, at a price equivalent to 25c per cubic 
foot of usable building space. Call or write now to: 


J. E. GILLILAND 


ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT * DEVELOPMENT 
Frisco Railway +» CHestnut 7800 « St. Louis 1, Mo. 





is the word for those 
who choose 


EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC 
BOND 


A fine quality paper, such as Atlantic 
Bond, can make a real difference in the 
appearance of your letters and business 
forms. 


Made with Eastern’s own Purocell®, 
the whitest pulp produced anywhere, 
Atlantic Bond is a clean sheet, free from 
specks. It takes a clear, sharp impres- 
sion, typewritten or printed. Look for 
this genuine watermark &) 


ee ¥ aN 
Chaar wie ‘ 
foie feof raed 

VA han 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 








ethical drug market (drugs sold only 
by doctor's prescription), there are four 
possible points of attack: the whole- 
salers, the drug retailers, the hospitals, 
and the doctors. Pfizer had neither 
time enough nor terramycin enough to 
work all four points. It settled on the 
wholesaler and has stuck with them. 
¢ Waiting for FDA—Finally, there was 
the all-important matter of getting the 
news to the customer. This meant 
the wholesaler, of course; most of all it 
meant the doctor. Obviously, no pre- 
scriptions, no sales. Pfizer couldn’t ad- 
vertise the product until the Food & 
Drug Administration approved it. But 
it could map its campaign. 

On Mar. 15, 1950, Pfizer alerted all 
the wholesale druggists that it hoped 
to be able to release limited supplies of 
terramycin shortly—as soon as FDA 
gave the drug clearance. 

FDA approval came through on 
Mar. 22. Minutes after it came, the 
detailers were on the long-distance 
phone, selling the wholesaler. An hour 
later, shipments were on their way. 
And the detailers were off, by plane, 
to contact the wholesalers in person. 
They were armed with visual aids, and 
with an offer of a better-than-average 
discount of 20%. 
¢The “Blitz” Hits—This all dove- 
tailed into the “blitz” campaign Winn 
had been planning. The initial blitz 
covered the entire wholesale circuit in 
less than two weeks. Then, for several 
months, the medics around the country 
—as well as the hospitals and the drug 
trade—were bombarded with a direct 
mail program. 

Another blitz attack centered on the 
hospitals. Instead: of making calls on 
individual doctors, the detailers concen- 
trated on hospital displays. These were 
set up in the staff rooms, with a detail 
man on the spot. That way they cov- 
ered 30,000 doctors in the time ordi- 
narily required to cover 5,000. 
¢ What's in a Name—The necessity of 
using what they had required some 
ingenuity in the trade promotion. 
McKeen had suggested the name of 
terramycin for the new drug, to denote 
that its source was a bit of earth. 
Pfizer couldn’t advertise its drug in the 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. 
until AMA had given its O.K. But 
there was no law against using the word 
terra. So, before the council approval 
came through, Pfizer ran a series of 
institutional teaser ads, playing on the 
terra theme—terra firma, terra bona, 
terra cognita, and the like. When 
AMA approved the drug in July, 1950, 
the connection between terra and Pfizer 
was pretty well established. 
¢ The Moral—Summing up his experi- 
ence, Stock draws a‘moral: Because you 
have distributed your products one way 
for a hundred years is no reason why 
vou shouldn’t change your technique. 
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Deflate office costs with 


Royal Electric Typewriters! 


No cost accountant is needed to point out how 
Royal Electric Typewriters can say “Pfft!” to office 
costs through increased production. 
Nor is a psychiatrist necessary to explain how job 
Step up number of letters per typist... satisfaction mounts . . . how morale stays resilient and 
resonant . . . when the personnel does more work and 
Free typists for other jobs... better work in /ess time and with virtually no fatigue. 


But it does need ourselves to say this: “Royal makes 
the finest, most rugged, most dependable writing 
Boost stencil-cuiting. machines ever built. They stay on the job longer with 
less time out for repairs. The Royal Electric Type- 
writer is made by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of typewriters.” 


Get out more invoices... 


Because of the things it can do for you, such a 
piece of superlative equipment belongs in your office. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. Dept. 113 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I should like a free copy of the brochure, “Picture of 
Progress,” describing the Royal Electric. 


NAME 





COMPANY 
STANDARD + PORTABLE «+ ELECTRIC ADDRESS 








Made by the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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GAS PRODUCING 
BRIEFS 


| 


Coal rides up conveyor to Wellman- 
Galusha Gas Generators; manufactured gas 
flows out the pipe (right). This steel plant 
installation converts anthracite coal or 
coke to gas at less than cost of purchased 
gas. Producer gas has wide application to 
practically every industrial operation need- 
ing heat, is low in cost, burns efficiently 
and is clean. 


Bituminous coal is quickiy and efficiently 
converted into gas for glass furnaces, open 
hearths, and heating furnaces by this Well- 
man Mechanical Gas Producer. 


Fuel feeds, designed for Wellman Gas 
Producers, can be used to feed any lumpy 
or granular materials to process vessels, 
while preventing escape of gases. Push- 
button lubrication makes maintenance sim- 
ple. Whether the need is for gas producing 
equipment, or machinery to handle heavy 
bulk materials, Wellman will build it... 
better. The Wellman Engineering Com- 
pany, 7000 Central Ave., Cleveland 4, O. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 





Redefining Soap 


Congress may put soap 
and detergents under the re- 
strictions that rule cosmetics. 
Farm bloc backs move. 


Is soap a cosmetic? The question is 
again getting Congress’ attention. 

Under the present law, soap is not 
covered by the Food, Drug & Cosmetic 
Act. And so it escapes the regulations of 
the Food & Drug Administration apply- 
ing to lipstick, rouge, and other beauti- 
fiers. The purpose of the regulation, of 
course, is to prevent the use of harmful 
materials in products that come into 
intimate contact with the skin. 

e The Skin—Soap also contacts the 
skin—all there is of it—but soapmakcrs 
for years have successfully opposed ex- 
tension of the law. The chances are 
they could do so again, but two things 
have changed the situation: 

¢ Synthetic detergents are giving 
soap tough competition. 

eThe farm bloc has become 
alarmed at the way this has cut into the 
market for cottonseed, soybean, and 
other oils and fats. 

Per capita consumption of soap has 
dropped from 30 Ib. to 22 Ib. a year in 
the past ten vears. From a slow start 
the use of detergents jumped from 5 
Ib. to 8 Ib. per capita between 1949 and 
1950. 

As chairman of a special Senate sub- 
committee on utilization of farm crops, 
Sen. Guy M. Gillette of lowa pounded 
these facts home in the farm _ belt. 
Coming up for hearing soon by a Senate 
labor subcommittee on health are bills 
sponsored by the Iowa Senator that 
would put both soap and detergents 
under the same government regulation 
as cosmetics. 
¢ On Label—This legislation likewise 
would require that the ingredients of 
all cosmetics be listed on the label. The 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act now gov- 
ers the nature of ingredients used in 
cosmetics, but it doesn’t require the 
manufacturer to list them on the con- 
tainer as candy manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, have to do. 

Sen. Gillette’s object is to discourage 
the use of detergents, through both 
government restrictions and public dis- 
avor. 

Some detergents have an irritating 
effect on some people’s skin. Given 
the authority, FDA would tackle this 
angle. Labeling of detergents would 
disclose their chemical ingredients, 
which are unfamiliar to most people 
and, therefore, likely to give rise to 
doubts regarding their use. 
¢ Soaps Gain—Production of detergents 
has continued to increase this year, but 





to select the proper nylon 


Your engineers can select from six 
commercial nylon compositions. Nylon 
formulations can vary from a_ soft 
material similar to rubber, to the 
harder compositions used for parts 
such as bearings, valve seats, gears, 
rollers, etc. 


Our new folder describing the various 
nylons will help in selecting the grade 
best suited to your needs. It will help 
your engineers select the best combina- 
tion of properties such as wear resist- 
ance, flexibility, strength and heat 
resistance. A copy of this folder will be 
sent upon request. 


YMER CORPORATION 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


SSS NYLON and TEFLON 
S ROD 


Ss 
TUBING 
Pioneer Producers of Nylon Rod and Strip 


oflinquishor 


THERES A PYRENE 
FOR EVERY HAZARD! 


Vaporizing liquid, air foam, chemical feam, car- 
tridge-operated and other types; manual and 
automatic systems. See your Pyrene* jobber! 


#T.M. Reg. 0.3. Pat. Of. 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Avenve, Newark 8, N.J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
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at a slower rate. Use of fats and oils 
in soap has turned upward since Korea: 
The reason is that more and more ben- 
zene—a necessary raw material for lead- 
ing types of synthetic detergents—is 
being diverted to synthetic rubber, 
nylon, and aviation gasoline. How- 
éver, the Senate labor subcommittee on 
health is looking ahead to the time 
when detergents again are free to com- 
pete for the soap market against natural 
fats and oils. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Decentralization notes: Carson, Pirie, 
Scott of Chicago will open a suburban 
branch in Elmhurst, Il. Mandel will 
then be the one big State Streeter with- 
out a branch store. . . . Suburban Cen- 
ters ‘Trust, Boston, says its new “Shop- 
pers’ World” center, at Framingham, 
Mass., is the ‘world’s largest  sales- 
room.” . . . Northside Shopping Cen- 
ter, near Raleigh, N. C., is J. W. 
York’s second big venture in the area 


(BW—Mar.4’50,p66). 


Recentralization: F. W. Woolworth 
has leased the basement and first two 
floors of the Flood building in down- 
town San Francisco to make them into a 
superstore. Woolworth had hoped to 
spend some $2.7-million to put up a 
whole new building on the site, was 
balked when the U. S. took over the 
building. 
Py 


Service complaints on Gencral Elec- 
tric automatic blankets have a new 
answer: Turn in vour old blanket or 
controls at the servicing dealer and get 
a new one—at a price. The cost for re- 
placing a blanket ranges from $11.95 to 
$19.95 (prices now range over $50). 
For controls, replacement costs from 
$5.95 to $8.95. 
° 


Allocations: Easier film supplies caused 
Eastman Kodak to stop allocations 
to its dealers. Factory expansion, 
added efficiency have offset emergency 
buying, Kodak savs. Meanwhile, TV 
sales gains in September forced Bendix 
to go on temporary allocations for some 
of its models, especially its 17-in. and 
20-in. consoles. 
» 


TV sales in Atlanta are out of the 
doldrums. Reason: The tallest ground- 
anchored ‘T'V tower in the country is 
finally on the air. It’s WSB-TV, the 
Atlanta Constitution Journal station of 
former Gov, James Cox. Cox got per- 
mission to operate his tall tower by sell- 
ing out another coaxial cable channel— 
now WLTV-to a group of business- 
men (BW-—Sep.30’50,p41). 
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MUSCLE 
is the World’s Most 


Wasteful Lifting Power 


Production Lifts 
d te motion 
d lessen fatigue 
e e es 
in machine-feeding jobs sarees 


THE “grunt and juggle” method of feeding 
machines is too costly these days...a waste of time, money, and 
manpower. The way to cut the cost of the job is to replace muscle with 
hydraulic power. 


There is a Globe Production Lift for almost any job—feeding sheet 
steel into a brake or shears—raising paper stock to a cutter . . . lifting 
materials to a conveyor system. 


Globe Production Lifts save time, strain, and waste-motion—the 
OiLIFT powered platform “inches” upward so that material is always 
on the right level for fast, easy handling. This all adds up to substan- 
tial savings in over-all production costs. 


If you have a lifting problem of any kind, look to 
Globe for the right answer. Write today for our book 
on modern lifting. It is full of practical information on 
money-saving, labor-saving methods of lifting, load- 
ing, and handling materials and equipment. Ask for 
Bulletin BW-322. 











BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST 

MAKERS OF HYDRAULIC 

LIFTS, ELEVATORS AND 

OiLIFTS AUTOMOTIVE HOISTS 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY, 1000 E. Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
(Factories at Des Moines, lowa & Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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YOUR STRIP 
SUPPLY 


Quicker 
Deliveries, 
Lower Cost 


@ “Since we installed the Yoder 
Slitter, we have had very little 
trouble in obtaining deliveries 
of coiled strip sufficient for 
our needs.” 

“We can now buy available mill- 
widths almost anywhere, instead 
of being confined to those rela- 
tively few sources able to supply 
special widths.” 

“Since it is no longer necessary 
for us to keep in stock a large 
number of special widths, our in- 
ventories have been cut in half 
or better. As long as we have on 
hand the proper gauges, we can 
slit as needed to the exact widths 
required . 

The ain in effect, is the com- 
mon experience of fabricators and 
warehouse operators who have 
installed Yoder slitters for coils 
and sheets. In addition, there is a 
saving of anywhere from $5.00 up 
to $100.00 or more per ton in the 
purchase price of coiled strip. A 
Yoder Slitter may, therefore, be 
highly profitable for requirements 
as low as 1000 tons per year, 
more or less, depending on widths 
and gauges required. 

Send for 76-page book on the 
economics as well as the mechan- 
ics of doing your own slitting. 
Consultations, recommendations 
and estimates without cost or 
obligation. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 





Easy Cash Control 


New self-service cash- 
handling system on trial at 
Gimbels is after-hours boon 
for sales clerks. 


Mosler Safe Co. and Gimbels’ Man- 
hattan store have collaborated in break- 
ing a bottleneck that has bothered the 
retail trade for many vears. 

Every morning before the store 

opens, sales clerks queue up in long 
lines at the cashiers’ cages to get their 
change banks for the cash registers. 
Every night they queue up again to 
hand over their day’s receipts. 
e Self-Service—After 10 vears’ work, 
Arthur Mosler, 81-year-old inventor, has 
worked out a self-service cash-handling 
system that saves hours of time for sales 
clerks and cuts store costs. First instal 
lation of the svstem is at Gimbels in 
New York. ‘The store’s controller, 
Edith E. Elliott, worked closely with 
Mosler in developing the svstem. 

Basically the system consists of two 
units: 

Deposit box safe. Each girl is assigned 
a box in which to keep her change bank 
after store hours. There’s no waiting. 
It only takes a few seconds to open the 
door with a kev and put the change 
bank inside or take it out. 

Depository for daily cash receipts. The 
clerk writes up her dav’s receipts on a 
currency wrapper, bundles up the cash 
in it, slips the whole thing into a slot 
on the top of the depository. A push 
of the lever drops the monev into a 
safe below and cuts of a stamped re- 
ceipt for the clerk. After closing hours, 
cashiers tally up the dav’s take. But 
the clerk doesn’t have to wait for that. 
She has skipped home long since. 

Here’s how she gets out on time: 


1 Clerk arranges change bank in transparent 
plastic box. It will hold $50 in change. 





Learn How Others 
Handle INACTIVE 
Witetael ae 3 


—and 

AVOID 

Costly 
| Mistakes! 


THIS 24 PAGE MANUAL TELLS 


you how to organize the control of in- 
active records, who should decide 
whether to retain or destroy, what 
methods of transfer are best, how to 
index material, where to store, how long 
records should be Kept. It contains a 
chart of storage practices, based on a 
survey of thousands of businesses. 


Attach this advertisement 
to your letterhead for your 
copy of the ‘‘Manual of 
Record Storage Practice” 
and mail to 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
720 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 








REPAIR CONCRETE with 
Instant-Setting PATCH! 


No need to tie up plant traffic while broken con- 
crete floors are being repaired. Use durable 
INSTANT-USE—a tough plastic material which takes 
traffic immediately. Ideal for repairing cracks, holes, 
ruts. Bonds tight to old concrete ... right up to a 
feather edge. 


NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! 
Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 
rut—tamp—and your floor is restored to 
solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Spe- 
cial Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy 
to scoop out of container . . . easy to 
level . . . easy to tamp. Used indoors 
or out. Immediate shipment. 


INSTANT-USE 


FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Cities 
3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Please send complete INSTANT-USE informa- 
tion details of TRIAL ORDER PLAN, and 
HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— 
no obligation. (Clip and attach coupon to 
Company letterhead). 

Nome .. 
Company 
Address 
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> She itemizes the day’s receipts, places 
cash in a patented currency wrapper. 
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3 Then she opens her deposit box with a 
key, puts the plastic change box inside. 


4 She slips currency wrapper and cash 
into depository, gets stamped receipt. 
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No... but it helps keep hf 
Ohio Farmers Tying High 


Nothing imaginary about it... this i is a real profit product for Ohio 
farmers! 

What you're looking at is a bouncing drop of maple syrup, many 
times magnified. Making maple syrup pay is an art of Ohio farmers. 
Ability to produce more varied crops gives them strong, steady, year- 
round high income. 

Ohio is in the top ten states in a long list of other farm crops—eggs, 
hogs, soybeans, corn, winter wheat, poultry and a dozen more. 


Your best bet to reach this choice, steady farm market is ee 
THE OHIO FARMER—widest and most read farm magazine in the 
state. Seven out of ten of all farm families receive it twice every month. 


Not many other states offer you the same steady prospect for big 
farm sales. Two others matching Ohio’s steadiness through the year 
and years are Pennsylvania and Michigan, served by PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER and MICHIGAN FARMER. Write for full information— 
B1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


7 Ou10 FARMER 


Cleveland 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg e Michigan Farmer, East Lansing 





FINANCE 


UTILITIES’ PROFIT-MARGIN BEING WHITTLED DOWN: 
Costs and Taxes Still Rise Faster than Revenues 


Net Earnings 
% of Gross 
1951: 3750 


10.6% 11.4% 
12.8 14.9 
15.5 15.6 
10.6 11.4 
11.7 12.5 


11.9 13.9 
15.5 17.7 
10.1 12.9 
12.4 15.0 
12.3 13.5 


17.7 20.3 

8.3 10.5 
15.0. 217.5 
13.0 15.2 
14.0 16.7 


14.4 16.3 
17.2 21.7 
14.1 15.2 
10.4 12.0 

7.8 10.6 


16.3 18.9 
15.1 20.2 
17.5 20.1 
15.4 16.4 
10.6 17) 


{ 


Januvary-August 
Net Earnings 


£95:15°1950 


$4,007 $4,336 
2,292... 2,385 
6,168 5,462 
15,558 15,587 
25,619 25,569 


6,565 7,273 
13,381 13,049 
8,524 9,653 
1,491 1,606 
6,015 6,354 


4,616 4,475 
5,766 6,907 
730 761 
11,284 11,481 
8,899 9,288 


7,975. 8,305 

14,634 17,152 
2,295 2,318 

2,075 2,148 

889 1,099 


9,481 9,688 
2,268 2,708 
2,708 2,761 
7,041 6,723 
5,303 5,425 


January-August 
Gross Revenues 


1951 1950 


$37,215 $34,190 
17,851 -16,047 
39,781 35,381 
146,421 136,225 
218,298 205,002 


55,334 .§2,267 
86,515 73,673 
83,998 74,659 
12,041 10,730 
48,744 47,037 


26,047 22,082 
69,112 65,596 

4,882 4,345 
87,050 75,646 
63,502 55,748 


55,507 ~ 51,029 
85,329 78,935 
16,314 15,286 
19,903 17,894 
11,417, 10,412 
58,261 51,153 
14,976 13,407 
15,463 13,706 


% 
Change 
7.5% 
1 37 
0:3 
33 
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Boston Edison * 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric* . 
Cleveland Elec. Illum.*. .. 
Commonwealth Edison® . . 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) 


Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & P.. . 
Consumers Power 

* Detroit Edison* 
Florida Power Corp.*.... 
Georgia Power 
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Houston Lighting & Power. 
New England Electric. ... 
New Jersey Power & Light* 
Niagara Mohawk Power". 
Ohio Edison 


Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Philadelphia Electric® ... 
Portland Gen’! Electric. . . 
Rochester Gas & Electric* . 
So. Carolina Elec. & Gas... 


Southern Cal. Edison*... 
Toledo Edison * 

Utah Power & Light 
Virginia Electric & Power. . 45,643 40,894 
West Penn Electric* 49,859 46,511 


*Janvary-June, 1951 and 1950. NB All figures given are in thousands of dollars. 
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OBUSINESS WEEK 


Utility Profits Lag as Gross Shoots Up 


a boost of $330-million. But net earn- 


Business is booming for the electric 
utilities this year. Power output and 
gross revenues alike are running ahead 
of 1950. Both items, in each quarter, 
have clambered to new records. 

There’s a big catch in the industrv’s 
happiness, though. Profits, the key 
item, haven’t gone up with the others. 
That factor will be sharply underlined 
when the electric power and light 
trade’s individual reports for the Jan- 
uary-September operating period start 
flooding in. If the sampling above 
holds good, close to three-quarters of 
all the companies will show earnings 
lagging slightly to sharply behind their 
figures for the nine-month period in 
1950. 
¢ It’s the Costs—The steady rise in 
operating costs, taxes, and fixed charges 
is the cause. All three have been going 
up faster than revenues this vear. 

Industrywide estimates for the 1951 
period tell the story. Gross revenue is 
believed to have hit $3.6-billion: that’s 
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ings for January-September probably 
totaled a mere $59+4-million, a drop of 
$21-million from 1950. Thus gross 
revenues appear to be up 10%, 
against a 3.4% loss in net earnings. 
Worst period of all was the third 
quarter. Gross revenue and power out- 
put rose less rapidly than before. Out- 
put in the quarter rose 11.6% over 
the 1950 period—but in the first half, 
the rate of increase had been 15°%. 
Revenues behaved the same way, with 
an 11% first-half rise, dwindling to 8% 
in the third quarter. 
¢ Payroll Rising—The industry was un- 
able to counter this trend with any 
reduction in running expenses. Pay- 
roll costs continued to run about 10°% 
above the corresponding 1950 period. 
Fuel costs showed an accelerated rise: 
15% in the third quarter, 13% in the 
first half. Poor water conditions in 
some parts of the country get the 
blame. These forced shifts from hvdro- 


gencrated power to steam, and thus 
boosted the trade’s coal and oil bills. 

Over-all, third-quarter expenses and 
charges were up $97-million over 1951. 
That was too big a load to be absorbed 
by increased gross. So earnings after 
all charges skidded about $7-million, 
or +%, under 1950. In the first half, 
the corresponding drop had been only 
3%. 

‘The last quarter this year will prob- 
ably come up with some more of the 
same. Both power production and 
gross revenues are expected to hit new 
highs for the period. But expenses 
seem slated to go up, too, and at a 
faster clip than revenues. 
¢ Taxes Hurt—Federal taxes are a 
particularly sharp pang for the power 
industry. It is reported that most 
utilities, at least until recently, have 
been accruing their tax liability at the 
current 47% rate. But now it seems 
probable that Congress will settle on 
a 52% rate for 1951—retroactive to 
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Apr. 1. If that happens, accruals will 
have to be upped stitfly. 

There’s a possible tax out, though. 
In the final tax bill, the Senate may 
accept the House proposal to eliminate 
the 34% tax that the trade has been 
paying on sales of electricity to com- 
mercial and domestic users. That would 
take some of the sting out of a raised 
income tax rate. 

Taxes fill a big place in the utilities 
picture; since the war they have been 
the trade’s biggest worry. You can see 
that when you match the present tax 
bite of about 23¢ out of each revenue 
dollar against earlier years. In 1950 
it was 21¢; in 1949, 19¢; less than 10¢ 
back in wicked 1929. 
¢*EPT Not to Blame—The excess 
profits tax isn’t causing the trouble. 
EPT currently gives the utilities and 
other regulated industries more favor- 
able treatment than they got in World 
War II. It’s the rising regular cor- 
porate income taxes that cause the pain. 
¢ Clouded Future—Wall Street ana- 
lysts are chary of guessing what the 
final 1951 fiscal picture will be for the 
utilities until there is some clear light 
on what the year’s tax bill will be. 
Meanwhile, they’re limiting themselves 
to these prophecies: 

¢ Gross revenues for the electric 
utilities will run at record levels well 
above 1950’s figure of $4.1-billion. 

* Net earnings should hold fairly 
close to the record $832-million 
chalked up last year. 

Few Streeters seem to be genuinely 
worried about the trend of utility earn- 
ings. They feel that prevailing divi- 
dend rates are generally well assured. 
e Dividend Angle—Inside the  elec- 
tricity industry, however, there are 
some officials who were taking a gloom- 
ier view as far back as early last sum- 
mer—and much has happened since. 
Take the 19th annual convention of 
the Edison Electric Institute in June. 
The fear was voiced there that unless 
the earnings’ trend were reversed some 
power producers might soon find their 
earnings running behind stockholder 
disbursements. 

The attitude is understandable. The 
electric utilities have always been gen- 
erous with dividends. Last year they 
paid to stockholders 75% of the year’s 
profits. Industry as a whole handed 
over a modest 40%. 

This means that even a small drop 
in utility earnings will have a sharp 
effect on the dividend-profits ratio. 
Indeed, the earnings drop, relatively 
small so far, has produced these effects: 
In the first quarter, earnings covered 
dividends, with $72-million to spare; 
in the second quarter, only $25-million 
was left in the till; in the third quarter, 
dividends virtually wiped out earnings. 
e Expansion Funds—Dividends aren’t 
the only aspect of the business to feel 
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The Man of Decisions 
... the Sales Manager 


The sales manager holds a key position. It is his job to see that 
orders keep coming in so that his plant facilities can be kept oper- 
ating at full capacity. 

With an eye to such a goal, the sales manager strives to surround 
himself with capable personnel whose collective efforts will syn- 
chronize under his guidance. 


Through market analyses he can recognize the need for new prod- 
ucts and determine whether or not his company should be the one 
to make them. Most progressive manufacturers are always carrying 
on experimental work to be prepared with new products when the 
market is ready for them. 


The sales manager’s vision and judgment project themselves 
into such matters as the economics of sales, the budget require- 
ments, the pricing of the product, and, of course, the physical 
promotion of its sale through recognized ‘channels. 


In cases where a manufacturer sells both direct to users and 
through distributors or wholesalers, the sales manager carries a 
broader responsibility. In the latter situation he must extend assist- 
ance to the intermediary (the distributor) so he, in turn, can be 
provided with help to sell his customers. 


Wolverine Tube has a deep interest in the absolute satisfaction it 
can bring to the ultimate users of tube. As you know, for over 
thirty-six years we have been devoting all our attention to tube 
making in an endeavor to produce the finest tube that technical 
knowledge and expert skill can furnish. We believe our efforts are 
not in vain. You can always depend upon the high quality of 
Wolverine seamless, non-ferrous tubes; and for any of your prod- 
ucts that require tubing you'll find its use advantageous. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality controlled tube 
for refrigeration, processing industries, plumbing, heating and air- 
conditioning, automotive and aviation—1469 Central Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich., and Decatur, Ala. 


There IS a difference in Tubing 
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Coa. going spouge 
of; a. hundred uses ! 


HIS remarkable new American 

Anode material is a closed cell 
sponge made from viny! chloride. Be- 
cause of its closed cell construction 
and more advantages, it has dozens of 
shipboard uses—life preservers, gas- 
kets, chair seats—wherever a light, 
tough, climate-resisting material can 
be used. 


The sponge is extremely resistant to 
the damaging effects of air, sunlight 
and salt-spray... greases, oil and most 
chemicals. Ordinary temperatures 
won’t harm it. Its flame-resistance 
makes it especially useful in shipboard 
furniture. In many ways, this vinyl 
sponge can do jobs better than other 
sponge materials. 

Naturally, this versatile new mate- 
rial has many “shore” uses also—from 
shoulder pads for men’s and women’s 
clothes to cushioning for the inside 
of battle tanks. 


It’s another example of the wide 
range of applications for American 
Anode materials—in both civilian and 
defense uses. Wherever special coat- 
ings or plastisols (vinyl plastic paste) 
can be used to improve or develop 
products, we can help you. We can 
design, manufacture and deliver the 
finished product. If you’re interested, 
please write Dept. AF-6, American 
Anode Inc., 60 Cherry St., Akron, Ohio. 


What can 
AMERICAN ANODE 
do for you? 


CRUDE AND AMERICAN RUBBER LATICES, WATER 
CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS, AMERAN RESIN 
PASTES, COMPLETE MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
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the decline of earnings. The trade is 
engaged in the most ambitious expan- 
sion program in its history. 

In five years, it has spent some $8- 
billion for new generating and dis- 
tributing facilities. Currently, it’s figur- 
ing on spending another $7-billion in 
1951-1953, to cover power demands 
already predicted. 

Until recently, the industry was 
able to raise about’a third of the funds 
needed for expansion from its deprecia- 
tion account and undistributed earn- 
ings. Early this year, it figured that 
only $4.7-billion of the proposed $7- 
billion would have to be raised by 
public sale of new securities. 

Since the calculation was made, a 
good portion of the securities have 
been sold. But much still remains to 
be done, and any prolonged continua- 
tion of drooping earnings might gum 
up the works. 

Earnings can’t be used for financing, 
when thev have already been paid out 
in dividends. Cutting dividends could 
solve that, but would it reallv help? A 
huge amount of preferred and common 
stock remains to be sold. And the 
sales job could be tough and expensive 


-if it were attempted at a time when 


dividends were being slashed. 

e Lagging Shares—All these factors 
have had their effect on the market for 
utilities stocks. As a group, they have 
risen only 3% since Korea. In the 
same period, industrials have gone up 
30%, and rails 47%. Even the warm- 
est admirers of the utilities don’t ex- 
pect that they are going to catch up for 
some time. 

e Rate Increase—One honorable out 
for the utilities would be an increase in 
rates. More and more power companies 
are asking for boosts or at least dis- 
cussing them. The mystery is why 
they have waited so long. Last vear the 
industry had a return of only 4.95% on 
invested capital, compared with 5.7% 
realized in 1948 on much lower gross 
receipts. In the first half of 1951, the 
return slipped to 4.86%. Since then, 
it has obviously gone back further. 
That doesn’t constitute a living wage 
these days. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Short-term rates are easing as a result 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s open- 
market operations (BW —Oct.6'51, 
pl50). FRB picked up $255-million of 
government securities in the week 
ended Oct. 3. This week’s bill offering 
was sold at 1.576% compared with 
1.646% last week. 


e 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp.’s 
fight between management and a stock- 
holder group headed by Charles Green 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Detect, Stop Fire... AUTOMATICALLY 


FIRE can’t do mt:ch damage of any 
kind if GLose Automatic Sprink- 
lers are on guard... for they dis- 
cover and stop FIRE. Moreover, 
GLOBE protection means lower cost 
for insurance... year after year. 
GLose means Safety plus Savings. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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+ HAYSSEN WRAPPED 
Ceccccceee”” 


The Hayssen wraps most anything auto- 
matically .. at low unit-cost, with high 
production, electric eye registration of 
printed wraps.,.and consummates more 
than 40 years of experience. Investigate 
Hayssen advantages today, — without 


obligation. 


HAYSSEN MFG. COMPANY, 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Massey 
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(BW —Oct. 6751,p22) could end in a 
compromise. About 44% of the com- 
mon stock was voted for Green’s slate. 
Management may offer Green a ma- 
jority of the board of directors. 
+ 

Another insurgent, William K. Jacobs, 
Jr. (BW—Sep.15’51,p96), got three of 
his candidates elected to National Air- 
lines’ 11-man board. But he lost out 
in his effort to retain cumulative 
voting. 


New financing: Celanese Corp. of 
America will offer $50-million in 25- 
vear debentures, about $30-million of 
it new money. Continental Can Co., 
Inc., will raise about $25-million of 
new money through sale of $15-mil- 
lion 25-year debentures and 105,000 
shares of convertible -second preferred 
stock. Kroger Co. has borrowed $14- 
million from banks on 20-vear 4.10% 
notes, to retire short-term loans and 
boost working capital. 





Third-Quarter Profits: 


It will be several weeks before 
you'll be able to get reports on 
corporate profits for the third quar- 
ter of the calendar year. But there 
are quite a few companies whose 
fiscal quarters don’t coincide with 
the calendar. For a preview of the 
profit trend in several industries, 
take a look at a cross-section of 
companies that have reported 
sales and earnings for the quarters 
ending in July and August. 

Though sales in most cases are 
up, profit margins are down for all 


1951 
BUILDING SUPPLIES 
Celotex Corp.* aS $15. 
Glidden Co.* 59 
M & M Woodworking** Ve 


CHEMICALS 


Hooker Electrochemical ** 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
Deere & Co.* 

Int'l Harvester* 
Minneapolis- Moline* 
Oliver Corp.* 


FOODS 

Armour & Co.* 
Beatrice Foods** 
Food Fair* 
Standard Milling** 


MACHINERY 
Chain Belt Co.* 


Saco-Lowel! ** 


RADIO & TV 
Emerson Radio* ane 7,500 
Raytheon** were 765 


RETAILING 

Allied Stores* ‘ 978 
City Stores Co.* 242 
Federated Dept. Stores* 4 261 
Green (H. L.)* ‘> 745 
Montgomery Ward* 516 
Sears Roebuckt ‘ - 147 


TEXTILES 

Bates Mfg.** 4 924 
Robbins Mills** 394 
Textron, Inc.tt ; 20,500 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Diveo Corp.* 784 
General Shoe* 26,358 
Dresser Industries* 27 066 
Servel, Inc.* 11,281 

* Quarter ending about July 31 
tt Quarter ending about Sept. 30. 





Sales (in 000s 


** Ouarter ending about Aug. 31. 
NA— Not available. 


a Gloomy Preview 


but four companies in this list that 
reported sales. The retailing and 
food corporations all earned less 
than last year, though most of 
them increased sales. That’s also 
true of the farm-equipment manu- 
facturers, with one exception. The 
textile companies have earned less, 
and sold less. 

Of course, many major indus- 
tries aren’t represented here. But 
you'd better take a fairly conserva- 
tive view of third-quarter corporate 
prohts. 

% % 
Change Change 
1951 vs. Profits (in 000s) 1951 vs. 
050 1950 1951 1950 1950 


643 2 $1,087 $708 +53.5 
528 +17.6 1,460 1,835 —20 
7A iene 899 986 — 8 


947 1,206 —21 


, 820 
,679 
,483 
,046 


785 
554 
,014 


568 


038 
594 
2,549 
863 
,429 
471 


734 
349 652 
325 324 


2 + 7.2 164 335 —S51 
19.614 +34.4 649 607 + 6 
21.425 +26.3 1,638 403 +16 
16,549 —31.8 D42 779 
t 24 weeks ending July 16 
D— Deficit. 
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Makes your machines 


mote productive 


Speed-changing 


Reducer 


REEVES 
Vari- Speed 
Motodrive’ 


Here’s a complete variable speed power 
plant—in sizes up to 20 hp and in speed 
ratios as high as 10 to 1—that gives 
your machines a// the advantages of 
stepless, accurate speed adjustability. 
Permits machine speeds to be reduced 
or increased at will—just by turning a 
+handwheel, pressing a button, or auto- 
matically—and without stopping. This 
means that, on the same machine, 
you can— 


Process more different sizes 
and shapes. 

Handle a much wider variety 
of materials. 

Match machine speed with 
operator's ability —use slower 
speeds for beginners; faster 
speeds for skilled operators. 


The Vari-Speed Motodrive is one in a 
complete line of REEVES Variable Speed 
Drives now standard on 2,615 makes of 
machines and easily applied to machines 
in service. Send for complete informa- 
tion to Dept. 5. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed contro! 


Variable Speed Drives 








TEAMWORK 


and 


IMING 
renews FLOOR 


Actual photograph showing clean new floor 
areas in Broan’ s Bakery, Sorento, Canada. 


@ The Toronto Bakery of Brown’s 
Bread, Ltd. had a ot schedule. The 
bakery was in operation 24 hours a 
day for almost 7 days a week, but 
still something had to be done to 
preserve the floor and reduce clean- 
ing costs. 

Don Cudahy, the Tremco Man, 
looked the situation over and dis- 
covered the plant recessed from 
Saturday noon to early Sunday morn- 
ing. Arrangements were made with 
the City Floor Sanders of Toronto 
to move in at 12:00 t6 sand and treat 
the floor in sections during the short 
lull in the plant operation. 


After sanding, the floor was treated 
with Tremco Penetrem which dried 
before it was necessary to walk on 
the floors. 7,000 square feet of floor 
were renewed by this method—a 
method employed not only in 
bakeries but in all kinds of industrial 
plants, schools and institutions 
throughout the country. 


Production Manager Lorne Bridger 
is pleased with the manner in which 
the Tremco Man solved this problem 
of timing, and reports that sanitary 
conditions have been improved—clean- 
ing costs cut in half —an important 
maintenance cost factor in a bakery 

as large as this. 


Your Tremco Man has 
the experience and 
know-how to solve any 
problem of floor main- 
tenance or recondition- 
ing. It costs less to ask 
the man who knows. 
Write The Tremco Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TREMICO 


PRODUCTS AND METHODS 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE 


Don Cudaby 
Tremco Man 


(UM-1010) 
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Under-Insured ? 


Insurance men say many 
companies are. Survey shows 
coverage has fallen way be- 
hind rising values. 


Does U.S. industry carry enough in- 
surance? As you might expect, insur- 
ance men answer emphatically “No.” 

Actually, there are no over-all figures 
that tell whether American industrial 
plants carry enough fire insurance for 
replacement at today’s rising values and 
whether they are sufficiently protected 
against many other dangers. 

However, a couple of recent studies 

that focus on small business indicate 
that insurance sellers think there is 
plenty of room for improvement—in 
this field at least. 
e Fire—One survey was made by the 
Kemper Insurance Group, of Chicago. 
Kemper surveyed 100 laundriks, found 
that 56 were under-insured against fire. 
That is, they didn’t carry enough to 
replace the plant at today’s values if it 
were destroyed by fire. And, further- 
they didn’t have enough insur- 
ance to cover them completely on par- 
tial losses. 

That’s because of a provision in the 

standard fire insurance policy called 
the “co-insurance” clause. You be- 
come a co-insurer on your property if 
you don’t have it inst Se up to 80% 
or 90% of its actual value. That means 
you'll have to pay part of your own 
losses. 
e Partial Claims—Suppose vour plant 
is worth $l-million at present values. 
But you haven’t increased your fire in- 
surance since 1946, when you insured 
it at $600,000. In 1946 that was ap- 
proximately 100% of its replacement 
value. But since your particular policy 
says you should carry fire insurance up 
to at least 80% of present value, you 
have become under-insured. 

At this point, say, you have a fire 
that does $400,000 damage. You don’t 
collect $400,000 from the insurance 
company. You get 75% of that, or 
$300,000. You would have had to 
carry at least $800,000 to get 100% 
payment on partial ‘claims. Since you 
only had $600,000, you are a 25% co- 
insurer. If your plant were entirely de- 
stroved, of course, you would get your 
full $600,000. 
¢ Not Enough—There is another well- 
known form of fire insurance that re- 
pays vou for the loss of business suf- 
fered while your plant is closed down 
by fire or other perils. The survey 
found that only 47 plants had _ this 
“business interruption” insurance, and 
only eight had enough of it. The 39 
that had an inadequate amount could 


Whenever you need 
personal, on-the-spot 
adhesive service, write 
or phone your nearby 
Fuller plant (see 
below). A Fuller 
trouble-shooter will call 
on you, as fast as he can. 
He is trained to help 
you solve your adhesive 
problems. Call Fuller! 


Fuller 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Minn, 


wel fo Cincinnati 2, Atlanta 
saiientsteisneinta San Francisco 3, ‘Buffalo 7 


TO“CONSERVE TIME... 


WRITE FOR 
tele] 453% 


nm 
Dept. B-23,23 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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YOu CAN SEAL. 
( \T eect WITH 


aS “ae 
Br cise’ ¢ 


CENTRAL PAPER CO + MENASHA, WIS 
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recover from 83% down to .33% of 
their partial losses. 

The Kemper survey also asked the 
laundries whether they had “extended 
coverage.” This is a package protec- 
tion against windstorm, hail, explo- 
sion, riot, and other perils, which is 
often attached to the ordinary fire in- 
surance policy. Only 49 of the plants 
had this coverage. 
¢ Achilles’ Heels—Going on to cas- 
ualty insurance, the survey found that 
10 of the plants had no public liabil- 
ity insurance. This protects you against 
suits by people injured on your prop- 
erty who aren’t employees. 

And only six laundries carried’ what 
the Kemper Group considered ade- 
quate auto liability insurance—protec- 
tion against damages your trucks and 
cars mav cause other people or their 
property. 

The survey found other weak spots, 
too. Only 15% of the plants, for in- 
stance, carried fidelity bonds on key 
employees, and only 68 had any in- 
surance protecting money and securi- 
ties on the premises. 

This survey, though, isn’t neces- 
sarily typical of American industry in 
general. Any insurance man will tell 
vou that small companies, like those 
that predominate in the laundry busi- 
ness, are more apt to under-insure than 
large ones. A survey of the steel in- 
dustry, for instance, would probably 
show a very different picture. 

* Coincide—Another study of the in- | 9 wep qyouGHT a fireproof 3 “ANDI DIDN'T realize that 4 “I'D FORGOTTEN that to 

surance habits of small business, done building meant real protec. our old, heavy-walled safe collect fully on our fire in- 

by the Hartford Accident & Indemnity tion. I found out that it just | would act only as an inciner- surance, I'd have to prepare 

Co., pretty well backs up the Kemper contains and intensifies a ator for our proms eee a 
J : s : nacakeibinciae te ‘ i Bs 

survey. Each of Hartford’s agents fire that starts in an office. temperatures got above 35: yeni arinonclat” 

called on five business heads to see what 

kinds of casualty and surety coverage ; Ir you're entrusting your business records to an old, 

they had. The businesses that these ir ineffective safe or metal cabinet, you’re taking a danger- 

agents surveyed represented all kinds ous gamble. Just think what the loss of your accounts 

of commercial and industrial enter- : receivable ledger, alone, would mean. 

prises. But, again, most of them were Better Face the Fact: 43 Out of 100 Businesses 

small. f That Lose Their Records By Fire Never Reopen. 

Hartford found that the businesses we F Don’t gamble another day . . . or night. Protect your 
were badly covered on some lines. Xe : records and the future of your business with a modern 
About 85% had auto liability insur- - MOSLER “A” LABEL RECORD SAFE. The “A” Label is your 
ance; about 55%, public liability. But assurance that this safe has passed the independent 
only about 20% were protected against Mosler “A” Label Record Safe [jnderwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, im- 
ono . : with built-in money chest for com- - “ 2 
inside robbery, about 20% against bined protection against fire and pet and explosion. Look for this label on your safe. Every 
burglary of open stock. About 5% burglary. usiness needs this protection. Get it today. 


had some form of fidelity bond on key 


employees. And less than 5% carrie 
ploy ! @ carried he Company 
a DDD policy—a package policy that os r 
protects businessmen against one or HAMILTON, OHIO Pam, SOF 
more of eight different perils. World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
e Poor Performance—Why are small at Ft, Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
companies more likely to be under- 
insured than big companies? The rea- : : PRE AHP RNR EE SiC NE ERAN A RR 
; . g Ps SE “ ie awe The Mosler Safe Company ! 
sons are not hard to find. For one Department BW-10, Hamilton, Ohio j 
thing, they’re more apt to feel that { for Please send me free booklet—giving the latest authentic information on | 
they can’t spare the monev for the how to protect the vital records on which my business depends. 
premiums. Again, their accounting 
practices are sometimes looser. And 
often they don’t have any accurate 
idea of insurable values. 
A lot of companies—and not neces- gS ls ae eee sun ese ne ext cam iD ce nl ie sco Wie leh cS ee ts cate ence enema ame on 


1 “HERE WERE MY ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE, inventory and other 
records in ashes, I was out of business. A lot wiser—but ruined! 
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SELECTOR SWITCHES PROVIDE CHOICE © 
OF THESE MAXIMUM CAPACITIES 
AND CORRESPONDING SPEEDS 
SINGLE ACTION DOUBLE ACTION 
MAXimuM| SPEED (Figures refer to inner 


me) CAPACITY] (inches per slide only. Blank- 
(Tons) minate) holder maximum capacity 
500 tons in all cases.) 9. 

333 264 MAXIMUM SPEED = 
667 132 CAPACITY (inches per 

833 104 (Tons) minute) 

1000 88 333 264 

1167 75 667 132 

1500 58 1000 88 


Quick approach and return—400 inches per minute. 5 























Most Clearing presses are built to do some special job with maximum 
production efficiency and thus at minimum cost per piece. But when 


the customer’s requirement is for a press of wide utility, to take a great 


variety of work, Clearing still comes up with the right answer. 


This hydraulic press can handle a draw of 30” with ample space for 
lift out. Yet when the work is shallow, it has a minimum shut-height 
of only 20”. All of its 1500 tons capacity can be applied as a single 
action press, but movement of a few selector switches and removal of 
brackets makes it a double action machine with a 500 ton blankholder 
and 1000 ton punch. No slide bolster is necessary. Capacity can be 
reduced to as little as 333 tons with corresponding increase in pressing 
speed, and changed back again, with electric switches. 

Quick, easy adjustment from one kind of work to another makes 
this specialist in variety a practical, economical answer to short run or 
jobbing problems. Ask us to show you how this press, or a different 


sized variation of it, can fit your requirements. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 6STH STREET © CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 





sarily little ones, either—insure them- 
selves on the basis of book value rather 
than current value. Since book value 
usually represents cost of acquisition, 
it can be way off—far below replace- 
ment value. 

Values of almost all kinds of equip- 
ment and material have actually 
doubled or more than doubled since 
the 1930's. Also, a lot of existing 
property doesn’t even show on the 
books, because it has already been writ- 
ten off by depreciation. 
eHuman Nature—There’s another 
big reason for the poor performance 
of small companies: Too often the 
officer who buys the insurance is not 
very well informed about insurance, 
and is too busy with other things to 
find out. In this situation, there is a 
lot of danger that the plant may not 
only be under-insured in some re- 
spects, but over-insured in others. The 
Kemper survey, for instance, found that 
21 of the laundries had some duplica- 
tion of coverage between fire insurance 
policies and powerplant insurance. 

The fact is that it’s human nature 
to keep your premiums as low as possi- 
ble, especially if you have been getting 
away with it for a long time. Insurance 
agents who point out to clients that 
property is under-insured often get this 
argument: “Why, I’ve been insuring 
this plant for years and never had a 
loss. Why should I increase the in- 
surance?” It may not make sense, but 
it’s the way people think. 


New Chief For ABA 


At its annual meeting in Chicago last week, 
the American Bankers Assn. elected as 
president C. Francis Cocke. He is president 
of the First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va., has been active in the ABA 
for years. Cocke started as a lawyer in 1910, 
became a vice-president of the Roanoke 
Bank in 1927, president in 1938. 
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THE iron and steel industry faces a serious scrap 
shortage, growing more critical every day. . . . it will 
be impossible for producers to make the steel tonnages de- 
manded for rearmament and essential civilian needs, unless 
consumers cooperate by furnishing more scrap. . . Most 
desperately needed now is heavy industrial iron and steel 
scrap. . . . Keep the cobwebs from gathering at your 
own plant by turning in more of your own scrap today. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


The steel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 
needs itnow. Turnin your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible moment 








These tiny holes can save 
you from serious loss 


Now you can protect your assets 
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Prevent losses through fraud, error 
or negligence by making re-use or 
second payment of invoice or sup- 
porting papers impossible.The fast- 
est, safest, most positive method of 
cancelation is by perforation. Use 
CUMMINS 300—fast, safe, electric. 


DOES THE WORK OF A 
DOZEN HANDS 


Save hours on ink canceling, rub- 
ber stamping. CUMMINS 300 has 
101 protective uses: 


®@ VALIDATES ® CODES 

@ MARKS MULTIPLE FORMS ®@ CANCELS 

@ EXPEDITES ORDERS @ RECEIPTS 
@ MARKS SPECIAL MATERIALS 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 
ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corp., Chicago 40, Illinois 
See your Cummins man today. Mail this coupon! 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Chicago 40, Ill., Dept. BW-1051 
Simply clip to your letterhead and mail. 
(CO Please send me details on free, confidential 


survey of our internal controls 
(CD Literature on perforators. [1] On check signers. 


Name 
Company...... 


Address 
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Stock Price Indexes (1935-39=100) 

















1950| 1951 


High-Grade 
Shares 
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Jan. Feb. 


Date. Standard & Poor's Corp 


june = July Aug. Sept. 
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Wall Street Gets a Warning 


Old hands are uneasy about the way the low-price 
shares have started shooting up. Traditionally, this means 
trouble. But there is no agreement on when it will come. 


Wall Street’s “speculative _ ther- 
mometer” shows that the bull market 
has reached the risky stage. Its level 
is a tipoff that investors should proceed 
with particular caution from here on. 

The speculative thermometer _ is 
Standard & Poor's weekly index of 
low-priced shares. These penny stocks 
usually attract unsophisticated specula- 
tors, who. figure theyll make a bigger 
percentage of profit on low-price shares 
if the market is going up fast. 

Right now, the low-price index is 
higher than it was during the hectic 
bull market of last January and Febru- 
ary. The climb since mid-August has 
taken it higher than at any time since 
1946, the vear the stock market last 
fell out of bed. 
¢ Warning Sign—A similar rise in the 
low-price index preceded the market 
breaks of 1929, 1937, and 1946. So it’s 
a caution sign to Wall Street analysts. 
Where they disagree is whether the 
runup is just starting or whether the 
current burst of speculation shows that 
the market is now reaching its top. 

For instance, one veteran analyst 
believes that the Dow-Jones industrials 
may go to 300 some time between now 
and January; he also thinks there may 
be a sharp correction down to 240 or 


250 after that. Others believe the break 
may come sooner than that. 

¢ Far to Go—There are signs, however, 
that S&P’s low-price index still has 
some distance to climb before the mar- 
ket breaks. For one thing, the fastest 
runups since mid-August in the 23 
shares that compose this index have 
taken place in mining stocks, such as 
American Zinc & Lead, Butte Copper, 
Calumet-Hecla, and Park Utah Mines. 

Buying interest in stocks like these 
need not necessarily come entirely 
from greenhorns who intend to get out 
fast if they think a break is coming. 
Some of the buying may come from 
smarter speculators who figure that the 
shortage of metals may help the mar- 
ginal producers to make some real 
money. 

Another factor also suggests that in- 
terest among these stocks may still be 
in an early stage. That is the volume 
of trading. As yet, there have been 
none of the 3-million-share days that 
characterized trading last January. And 
volume, in fact, has tended to drop off 
whenever the Dow industrial average 
has declined. Normally, this indicates 
that the bulls have the upper hand. 
¢ Cold, Gray Dawn Ahead?—But there 
are plenty of market observers—among 
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for the kind of sharp break that hap- 
penéd in 1946. You don’t find many 
people who predict that the Dow in- 
dustrials will go below 240. There is 
too much support from institutional 
buvers and other investors who are 
looking for better vields than they can 


TOSYV. 
That doesn’t mean the market is due get from bonds. . y S TE R 9 0 


How Korean Market Profits Have Fared 


a 
Pre- “ Korean Market” (a) i Vv 
Recent Gains you 


them people who have been bullish 
right along—who feel Wall Street is 
merely riding the armament boom. 
Next vear, after higher costs and higher 
taxes have taken their bite out of 
earnings, the boom may not look so 
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6 variations of 
one basic model 
-.. Select the one 
that best suits 
your needs... 


en 
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Anaconda Copper 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bristol-Myers 
Celanese Corp 
Chrysler Corp 
tu Pont de Nemours 
Electric 


Motors 


TE ee ee ey © er 


Gul 

International Harvester 
Johns- Manville 

Radio Corp 


Wa: lifting and transporting capacity do 
you require from a lift truck? In the 
HYSTER 20 you can have a model with— 
1) 2000 Ibs. capacity at 15” load centers 
(Standard Hyster 20) 
2) 2000 Ibs. capacity at 24” load centers 
(Optional additional counterweight added 
to Standard 20) 
3) 1300 Ibs. capacity at 15” load centers 
(Skeleton counterweight) 
4) 1000 Ibs. capacity at 24” load centers 
(Skeleton counterweight) 


Utility Commons 5) 2000 Ibs. capacity at 15” load centers 
(Skeleton counterweight plus optional ad- 
ditional counterweight) 
6) 1500 Ibs. capacity at 24” load centers 
(Skeleton counterweight plus optional ad 
ditional counterweight) 


ard Oil J 
Swift & Cx 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Aircraft 
United States Rubbe 
United States Steel 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Westinghouse Electric 


5 
6 
0 
4 
3 
8 
9 
5 
4 
6 
1 
0 
6 
2 
0 
4 
7 
4 
5 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 
9 
5 
6 
2 
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Standard & Poor's Average 


Jlectric Nluminating 
lth Edison 
Lt. & Power 
The additional optional counterweights that 

are available for the Hyster 20 can be in- 
stalled in less than 30 minutes; removed in 
much less time. 

See your Hyster dealer for further infor- 
mation. 


england Electric 
ific Gas & Electric 


Philadelphia Electric 
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Railroad Commons . Tho. lightweight tut heavy. doty 
w y carry Hyster 20 (No. 3 and 4 above) with 

skeleton counterweight weighs 600 

around Ibs. less than the standard Model 
extra 20 (No. 1 above). It will cut moin- 
tenance and operating costs when 


: 
weight? loads are in the 1000 Ib. range; 
and is of great importance where 
floor load limits exist; and where elevator lifting 
capacities are materials handling factors. 


HYSTER 
COMPANY 


Union Pacific. . . << 8: § 
’ THREE FACTORIES 
NB. Prices have been adjusted for stock splitups. 
B. Prices have been adjusted f _— 2907 N. E. Clackamas... Portland 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams St. Peoria 1, Illinois 
1010-07 Meyers St........ Danville, Illinois 
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Standard & Poor's Average 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pac 








Great Northern (Pfd 
Illinois Central 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 


Pennsylvania 





Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
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Throwing money 


awd 
‘ 


ON YOUR. 
FLOORS 


Take a look at your 

floor maintenance 
costs. You may be throwing away 
good money unnecessarily. 


The cleaning and maintenance 
of floors, walls, stairways, ceilings 
and other areas can be costly and 
time consuming. Modern ‘‘Tor- 
nado” equipment can reduce man 
hours for these operations—put 
money back into the profit of 
your business. 


Tornado Floor 
Machines scrub, 
polish, buff, sham- 
poo, steelwool, 
pumice and sand. 
For asphalt and 
tubber tile, wood, 
concrete, linoleum, 
marble,andcarpets. 
Bulletin 583. 
— 


Tornado Vacuum 
Cleaners can be 
used on all type 
floors, walls and 
ceilings for re- 
moval of dirt, dust, 
scrubbing solu- 
tions, metal chips 
and liquids or any 
combination. 
Standard and heavy 
duty types in regu- 
lar or noiseless 
models. 
Bulletin 600. 


ToRNADO. 


a yIPMENT 
“Oor creanine © 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Tripling Atom Plans 


$5-billion expansion program is almost certain of 
approval. It would delay relaxation of construction controls; 
structural steel shapes would feel the pinch particularly. 


An added $5-billion to $6-billion 
plant construction program for the 
Atomic Energy Commission should 
get under way early in 1952. Events 
of the last few days make the program 
an almost sure bet. 

The program will eclipse everything 
done to date for atomic energy in this 
country. If hopes are realized, the en- 
tire $5-billion to $6-billion will be in- 
vested in new plant by early 1954. 
That schedule is both bigger and faster 
than the $4-billion spent on atomic 
plants from 1943 to the present. 
¢ Structural Shapes—The program will 
almost certainly delay relaxing of con- 
trols on construction. It is bound to 
put a heavy bite on limited supplies of 
structural shapes, steel plate, and 
copper—to mention only a few basics 
among the many materials required. 

Sen. Brien McMahon, chairman of 
the joint committee on atomic energy, 
started the current expansion drive by 
his September speech urging the mili- 
tary to give due weight to new de- 
velopments in atomic weapons when 
laying out their long-range plans. Since 
then his committee has questioned all 
the Defense Dept. heads in closed ses- 
sions. Without a dissent, the four 
civilian secretaries (Lovett, Pace, Kim- 
ball, and Finletter) and their chiefs of 
staff urged an immediate start. 

Before Congress adjourns, the two 

houses will almost certainly authorize 
the expansion program. Money is not 
needed at once. AEC has enough in 
the till to finance the planning. Con- 
gress can wait until January to appropri- 
ate the first construction funds. 
e Designs—AEC isn’t saying how much 
it knows already about where the new 
plants should go or how they should 
be designed. If this information is 
already at hand, design work—and the 
negotiating of design contracts—could 
be carried through promptly. By the 
fastest time schedule, construction con- 
tracts could begin to come out before 
next spring. 

Congressional trail-blazers for the 
needed legislation think the AEC 
could complete the program in 24 
months—certainly in 30 months. That 
may be overoptimistic, but some im- 
portant units should be ready for dry 
runs in 1954. 


The expansion will have tremendous 
impact on the construction complex in 
this country. On its present $2-billion 
program, the AEC is currently spend- 
ing at a rate exceeding $l-billion a 
year. The rate for construction alone— 
as distinguished from installed cquip- 
ment—comes close to $]-billion. 
¢ Requirements—What this rate means 
in materials is indicated roughly by 
AEC requirements for the current 
quarter—satisfied 100% by DPA and 
NPA allotments. In the fourth 
quarter, AEC projects are taking more 
than 180,000 tons of steel—including 
35,000 tons of structural shapes—plus 
more than 7-million Ib. of copper and 
7.5-million Ib. of aluminum. 

Just as this program begins to taper 
off next vear, the new program will 
begin building up. It will consume 
construction materials at three times 
the present rate—if the new plants are 
to be completed at hoped-for speed. 

On the basis of current AEC con- 
sumption—the accelerated pace would 
require more than 500,000 tons of 
finished steel per quarter, including at 
least 100,000 tons of structural shapes. 
Requirements for both copper and 
aluminum would run in excess of 20- 
million Ib. per quarter. 

The new atomic demands will delay 
for many months the predicted decline 
in industrial demand for construction 
materials. Nonatomic industrial build- 
ing is moving now at a pace of more 
than $200-million a month, sustained 
by controlled materials allotments for 
the quarter that include 206,000 tons 
of structural shapes, 30-million Ib. of 
copper, and 5-million Ib. of aluminum. 
Requirements run much higher than 
allotments: For example, the quantity 
of structural steel needed for essential 
industrial expansion in the present 
quarter exceeds 385,000 tons. 
¢ Second Half—By the third and fourth 
quarters of next year, DPA and NPA 
had hoped to increase allotments of 
controlled materials to hospitals, 
schools, powerplants, highways, and 
other essential projects. It appears now 
that the hope will have to be deferred. 
New atomic expansion will prolong 
the squeeze well into 1953. 

Atomic construction is only one of 
the potential defense expansions that 
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may delay the relaxing of controls. Ex- 
panding the Air Force from 95 to 140 
wings would have a parallel effect— 
not on construction materials speci- 
fically, but on the controlled metals 
that are necessary to all facets of civilian 
production. 





Tool Loans 


The Air Force is opening 
its tool reserves to all defense 


contractors. It will lend them Y. iain. pris 
our own “Know How” plus Colorado’s “Know Where” provide a 
out first-come-first-served. solid economic team in these changing and confused industrial times. 
O * ables? 2 For peacetime production or wartime need, your company will enjoy 
= Oct 29, the Air Force will turn a secure, profitable operation in Colorado...focal point of America’s new in- 
pba $80-million worth of machine dustrial empire. The uneasy uncertainty of threats to peace and industrial 
tools to Amy, Navy, and Atomic En- survival in an atomic era are minimized in Colorado. 
ay Commission contractors. Yet if atomic warfare never comes, the Colorado advantages of higher 
re Force will throw open its labor productivity, excellent distribution, market accessibility, ideal living and 
ps ya ee Neb. * f raaegts _ recreation, abundant power and resources will continue to justify your sound 
pire Aesrwivagg 3 f pcan Paneer : was judgment in choosing Colorado...the industrial “Know Where” state. 
been emptying its reserve pool of tools are 
to aircraft manufacturers, and, now that MR ae ais, ce 
they’ve had an opportunity to inspect Cee Oe ee eee Executive Director 
the pool, other defense contractors will Colorado Department 


get a chance at the 5,000 tools remain- of Development 
708 Capitol Building 


Denver 2, Colorado 


Address your inquiry 
to: 


ing. 

¢ Procedure—Here’s how vou can share 
in the program: In order to get any of 
the tools, you will have to send a rep- |CQLQORADO CLIMATE...THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 
resentative to inspect the stock and etch ete haa as 

claim what you want. If vou’re a prime d 
contractor, get your contracting officer 
to request an invitation. He will con- 
tact Wright Patterson Air Material 
Center for authority. Subcontractors 
should contact the prime contractor 
and ask him to contact the procure- 
ment officer. 

You will then get instructions from 
the procurement authority telling you 
when and where your inspection party 
should report to look over the tools. 

First call will be the storage depot at 
Marictta (a few miles from Atlanta), 
now being taken over by Lockheed for ‘ 
aircraft production. Manufacturers’ rep > j Pegi pare: “ — 
resentatives will be shown through the 7 =z tg 
depot where they can look over the PA - a UNBREAK ABLE 
stock. When a tool is claimed by a a7. 
contractor, it’s immediately tagged and LENS 
prepared for shipment. In case more Ww f | 
than one contractor claims the same **That’s no bull cee afi wons acture 4 
tool, a priorities board will review the i a as plus sg, ayy: -002 
need and make the award on the spot. Aeroquip Hose Lines to pres rom bo nay 
Generally, though, tools will be given d cial hard flow material, 
out on a “first-come” basis. are Use for extra To. ee —_ 

Within a few davs, vour selection of th en,, 99 . unk 
will be shipped to your plant, with the strength and flexibility. —_ card showing 20 
government paying transportation costs. stock numbers . . . on 

your letter head, please. 


If it needs rebuilding, it will be sent to ‘ 

a builder by the government. You pay 

for rebuilding. : a e€rog U Ip STANDARD PLasrtics Co., INC. 
If sufficient number of manufacturers deiiaeaitiaditiees Gi dae Ges: atin Dhoni 


representatives indicate they will be on DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS New York Office: 303 Fifth Ave 


hand for inspection, chartered planes SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS e HYDRAULISCOPE 


will be standing by to fly them to Akane Guanananmts, saateians, dans 
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RUBBER 
PARTS 
TO RESIST... 


TEMPERATURE 


CHEMICALS 


ABRASION 


STALWART-developed rubber com- 
pounds are available in mass pro- 
duced parts to meet your applica- 
tional requirements. 

Supplied in precision molded, ex- 
truded, die-cut and machine or 
hand-cut shapes, STALWART com- 
pounds retain their physical, chem- 
ical and dielectric properties regard- 
less of adverse conditions. 
STALWART rubber parts can have 
varying degrees of durometer, ten- 
sile strength, and elongation to meet 
individual, S.A.E. or A.S.T.M. speci- 
fications. 


Write today for 16-page, multi- 
eclored Catalog No. 51-SR-1}. 


8u8-SR 


i ALWART RUBBER 
COMPANY 
10357 Northfield Road * Bedford, Ohio 
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Omaha. The same process will be re- 
peated here. 

¢ Poor Cataloging—Most of the tools 
both at Marictta and Omaha are single- 
purpose tools, such as welding machines 
and grinders. But cataloging in the past 
has been inaccurate. Hence, tool-short 
contractors shouldn’t decide not to at- 
tend on the grounds that inventories 
don’t indicate needed tools. In fact, 
one aircraft manufacturer discovered 
an unlisted upsetter valued at $165, - 
Delivery on an order for a new tool, 
placed now, would take four years. 

Many of the tools were not used in 
aircraft production, but nevertheless got 
into the Air Force’s reserve depots. 
There are optical lens grinders, shell 
nose threaders, rifling machines, etc. 

Once 4a tool is assigned to a manu- 
facturer, the government ships it, pay- 
ing freight costs. It can go to vou as 
an outright loan with the government 
retaining title, or you can get it on a 
lease at 1 % of its book value per month. 
Lease costs are allowable as costs under 
government contracts, so in effect 
there is little difference between the 
loan or leasing. The government will 
claim the tool after you have completed 
your contract. 

Before the showing, the Air Force 
will publish a revised inventory of what 
tools remain. But, it warns that this 
inventory may not be complete. 
¢ First Chance—This will be the first 
time manufacturers, other than aircraft, 
can make selections from the pool. It’s 
part of the government’s program to get 
reserve tools into production. And it 
will add materially to NPA’s goal of 
$700-million of machine tools this year. 

Under the Air Force plans paper 
work goes by the board. Defense con- 
tractors wili find that the red tape in- 
volved in accounting for the tools will 
follow the delivery by some months. 


Soo Geeeee 
locate Me 


Charleston, 5.0. 


Where it’s easy to find desirable 
INDUSTRIAL SITES that suit your 
business. 


For full details write 
Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S. C. 
CITY OF FRESH WATER UNLIMITED 
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machine only 


Gren’ 


Onset 


Gobe letters, contracts, Moepsiots, 
bids, specifications, gov't. forms 


Completely eliminate costly re-typing, 
hand copying, drafting, rechecking or 
sending out for expensive photo-copies. 
Make legally-accepted exact copies up to 
18” x 22°—right in your own office, di- 
rect from originals—at one-per-minute 
rate. Just plug in—anyone can run it. 
Used and approved by thousands of lead- 
ingindustrialconcerns, professional men, 
schools and government agencies. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Tells what photo- copriog is, how 
it is used, with cost charts comp 

ing APECO photocopying wit 
manual re-copying and outside [72 
commercial photo-prints. Mail 
coupon today! 


rc 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2847 N. Clark $t., Chicago, Illinois 


Please rush me FREE BOOK on Photocopying and full 
details on Apeco Photo-Exact Copier. 
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No Real Superpriority in Sight 


NPA may extend DX rating in defense-supporting 
industries. No blanket overriding priority is likely. 


The government’s DO priority sys- 
tem is getting another overhaul, this 
time at the behest of both business 
and military men. But don’t look for 
changes in the near future. And don’t 
expect them to be very drastic when 
they comes 
¢ Too Many Priorities—The DO _ has 
been under fire almost since the Na- 
tional Production Authority set it up 
about a year ago. Complaint: One DO 
is just as good as another. The armed 
services have been the chief complain- 
ants, They didn’t like the idea of put- 
ting equivalent DO’s on military goods 
and other production such as freight 
car building. They wanted some sort 
of superpriority for military items. 

This complaint didn’t end when the 
Controlled Materials Plan was put into 
effect by NPA this summer. Under 
CMP, NPA measured supplies of steel, 
copper, and aluminum, then gave the 
services a share—the lion’s share—for 
military hard goods. 

That didn’t help, the services con- 
tended, when it came to getting com- 
ponents. For example, a tank program 
might be delayed by a shortage of 
fractional horsepower motors. The 
army couldn’t grab all the motors it 
needed if its priority was no better than 
the DO of other users—including ap- 
pliance makers and other civilian goods 
makers. 
¢ DX Restricted—NPA came up with 
an answer just short of a new set of 
priorities. It authorized the use of a 
new DX rating by the military and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. What 
kept the DX from really being a super- 
priority was the restrictions NPA put 
on its use. 

First, the DX can be used only for 
components. The Army can’t blanket 
it over an entire program—say tanks. 
It can. only be applied to the com- 
ponent that is bottlenecking a line 
of production. And it’s a one-shot, one- 
order affair. If it’s used, for- example, 
to get motors for tanks being built by 
Chrysler, it won’t get them autemati- 
cally for all other tank producers. Each 
producer has to come in for his own 
DX. 

Finally, NPA is keeping tight control 
of the new rating. The services and 
AEC must report the circumstances of 
every case in which they issue one. 
And DX won't be used except to break 
production bottlenecks that can’t be 
handled any other way. 

«Components Bottlenecked—Business 
complaints that are getting most serious 
consideration from NPA suggest a simi- 
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lar solution. Industrialists have charged 
that CMP gets them sufficient metal to 
produce at one level, but that scarcity 
of key components keeps output below 
that rate. NPA probably will extend 
the DX rating for such cases in vital 
defense-supporting industries—say, to 
get a new electric generator for a plant 
supplying power to an aluminum pro- 
ducer. 

But NPA’s experts are dead-set 
against establishing a new band of 
priorities for urgent military produc- 
tion or for military and top supporting 
programs. They feel that scheduling of 
production of a few bottleneck items 
will square away all really urgent pro- 
grams. 

If it doesn’t, then they'll talk about 
superpriorities. But they want to give 
the DX and the scheduling a fair test 
first. 


New Profit Yardstick 
Planned for Builders 


OPS is completing a construction in- 
dustry ceiling price regulation that gives 
contractors a break in figuring bid 
prices. A preliminary regulation now 
being circulated in the agency—tenta- 
tively scheduled to take effect Nov. 1 
—would allow a contractor to include 
in his bid price nine-tenths of the 
highest percentage markup for profit 
that he used in figuring bid prices—for 
the same kind of wosk—during the base 
period. 

This base-period markup is the high- 
est percentage used by a contractor be- 
tween July 1, 1949, and June 24, 1950 
—roughly the year preceding Korea. 
Actually, the permissible markup would 
be a trifle better than nine-tenths. A 
contractor would be allowed to add 
90% of his base-period margin to labor 
and materials costs. To overhead ex- 
penses—office, supervisory personnel, 
etc.—he could add the full markup. 

In one sense, a fixed percentage 
markup automatically protects the con- 
tractor against inflation. If he could 
disregard competition, he would be able 
to increase his dollars-and-cents profit 
margin in step with rising costs. Com- 
petitive bidding would be the main 
brake. 

Contractors may continue to use 
ceilings computed under CPR 34—the 
OPS order for service trades issued May 
11. But most of them will be able to 
better their profits under the new regu- 
lation. 











Do you have a processing or 
fabricating process involv- 
ing paper? Does your prod- 
uct require some specific 
characteristic in paper—per- 
haps unusual strength, de- 
pendable uniformity, resis- 


tance to heat, moisture or: 


acids? 

True, there are thousands of 
tons of paper available, but 
MOSINEE — “more than 
paper”’—is produced only in 
limited quantity to meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
MOSINEE ‘“‘paperologists’’ 
are available to help you. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
Essential Paper Manufacturers 








CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from 
any Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Skins and hides: Revokes order re- 
serving deerskins for military use. They 
will be placed under M-62, which re- 
stricts processing of all important hides 
and skins to 135% of amount processed 
in an average quarter of 1950. M-29 
revoked; M-62 as amended (Oct. 1). 

CMP: Revokes three orders (farm 
equipment, components, and machine 
tools) set up as interim relief programs 
between July 1 and the time CMP 
became fully operative. M-55-a, M-60, 
and M-61 revoked (Oct. 1). 

CMP: Rules that any unfilled order 
calling for third-quarter delivery that 
is not shipped by Oct. must be 
charged by a customer to his fourth- 
quarter CMP allotment. CMP Reg. 1 
amended; CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 7; CMP 
Reg. 6, Dir. 3: M-5, Dir. 3 (Oct. 1). 

Marine MRO: Extends priority as- 
sistance for procurement of marine 
maintenance, repair, and operating 
supplies and minor capital additions by 
ship operators, marine suppliers, and 
ship repair yards into the fourth quar- 
ter. M-70, Amend. 1 (Oct. 1). 

Amateur radio stations: Grants pri- 
ority assistance to FCC-licensed ama- 
teur radio stations and stations used 
by the Civil Air Patrol in obtaining 
supplies for maintenance and repair, 
for capital additions to existing stations, 
and for building new stations. M-85 
(Oct. 4). 

Cans: Permits canners to choose one 
base period for one product and an- 
other base period for another in de- 
termining number of cans they can 
use. M-25 as amended (Oct. 8). 

Copper wire mill products: Estab- 
lishes an inventory replenishment 
period in the fourth quarter of 1951 
during which distributors with abnor- 
mally low inventories may, by using 
the X-6 rating symbol, replace part of 
their inventories to meet anticipated 
authorized controlled materials orders. 
M-86 (Oct. 5). 

Power and electric equipment: Per- 


PROFESSIONAL 
FARM MANAGEMENT 
and APPRAISALS 


Are you getting the most from your farm? Is 
the fertility. of your solls Brggemction or declining? 
Are your and im- 
proved t Do you now the real value Be an 
farm you own or plan to buy? . Tet 
fessional Farm Manager analyze your = 
report fully om conditions—and make recom- 
mendations ... An Appraiser with knowledge of 
soils and values can save you money ° 
For full information and list of Farm Man- 
agers and Rural Appraisers serving your 
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Box 678, Storm Lake, lowa 





SPECIAL PURCHASE 


OMPTOMETERS 
$197.50 


Reconditioned 
like new 
@ 2 YEAR 
Unconditional 
Warranty 
@ 5S Days 
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AAA ADDING MACHINE CO. 


S30 W..38 St., N.Y.C. LO 5-6983 
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COLORED PENCILS 


Tue bask Word in 
pencil comport 


Easy to hold and use 

—thanks to TRYREX, 
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fits the hand. Strong 
leads, 24 brilliant, smudge- 
proof colors. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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mits new orders for power and electric 
equipment to be scheduled on produc- 
tion boards, provided they will not dis- 
place or delay approved delivery dates 
of ‘existing orders. M-44 as amended 
(Oct. 4). 

Steel distributors: Requires steel pro- 
ducers to ship a minimum of 100% 
of average monthly base-period ton- 
nages to warehouse distributors on and 
after Jan. 1, 1952, using Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1950, as base period. M-6-a 
(Oct. 5). 

DX symbols: Delegates to the mili- 
tary and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion authority to apply the new 
emergency symbol DX to orders when 
delay in delivery would jeopardize vital 
programs of the agencies. Del. 1, Suppl. 
2; Del. 2, Suppl. 1 (Oct. 3). 

Hogs’ bristles: Increases to 2§ in. 
the length of pure bristles, both china 
and nonchina, which may be used in 
painters’ brushes. Permits use of non- 
china bristles up to and including those 
#4 in. long in all types of brushes. 
M-18 as amended (Oct. 8). 


Pricing Orders 


Machinery: Precludes use of pub- 
lished list prices for machinery and 
related manufactured goods issued by 
a manufacturer who has changed his 
discount structure since June 24, 1950. 
CPR 67, Amend. 3 (effective Oct. 8). 

Antifreeze: Sets same dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices on antifreeze made 
of natural methanol as that made of 
svnthetic methanol. CPR 57, Amend. 
3 (effective Oct. §). 

Processed ducks: Sects dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices on ducks dressed 
and prepared for market. CPR 79; 
CPR 15, Amend. 8; CPR 16, Amend. 
§ (effective Oct. 2). 

Retail coal dealers: Authorizes retail 
coal dealers to pass on to consumers 
the full freight rate increase on coal, 
amounting to a maximum of 20¢ per 
net ton. GCPR, SR 2, Rev. 1, Amend. 
2 (effective Oct. 3). 

Crude petroleum: Permits adjust- 
ment of out-of-line ceiling prices on 
crude petroleum of comparable grades 
in fields or pools within the same pro- 
ducing area. CPR 32, SR 2 (effective 
Oct. 3). 

Lead and zinc metals: Sets ceiling 
prices for imported and domestic lead 
and zinc metals, ores and concentrates. 
GCPR, SR 70; GCPR, SR 7 (effective 
Oct. 2). 

Government surplus sales: Removes 
from GCPR sales of government sur- 
plus property by government agencies 
other than national defense agencies. 
GCPR, SR 72 (effective Oct. 4). 

Machinery: Permits manufacturers 
to compute materials cost adjustments 
by making required computations only 
for those materials that account for 
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OF THE CENTURY 


On the seas . . . on the 
farms... in the mines. . . or in the oil 
fields . . . wherever you see men striv- 
ing to increase the yield from Mother 
Nature, you'll find those men know the 
name, Twin Disc. 

For, wherever you find horsepower 
productively at work, you find Twin 
Disc supplying the RIGHT mechanism 
to engage and disengage that horse- 
power. 


Friction clutches, industrial fluid 
drives, marine gears, power take-offs 
—all these Twin Disc has pioneered in 
its 33 years of specialization in power 
transmission equipment. And proved 
dependability makes Twin Disc the pre- 
ferred choice of leading original equip- 
ment manufacturers, leading operators 
of America’s productive machinery. 
That’s why Twin Disc is so important 
to the nation’s productive might. 


--.and Twin Disc applies the power 


Twil af DISC 4 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
\ 


Above: This is a Twin Disc Marine Reverse and 
Reduction Gear with HYDRO-TROLL (Hydraulic 
Coupling) Drive . . . a unit which is helping reduce 
maintenance costs, assuring new maneuverability 
for greater productivity and safety than ever 


before. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


« HYDRAULI 


BRANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS © DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEWARK + MEW ORLEANS + SEATTLE + TULSA 
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N EW athe Copyflex ‘20” 











Here’s a new, low-cost machine that 
quickly copies reports, records and 
accounting forms up to 46” wide and 
gets them out on time. 


The Bruning Copyfiex “20” makes 
direct, positive (not negative) copies 
that are errorproof replicas of your 
originals. It copies practically any- 
thing typed, written or drawn on or- 
dinary translucent paper. Anything 
from small office forms to really large 
sized balance sheets, charts, produc- 
tion schedules, statistical reports, 
etc. These can be run off rapidly 
without lifting a pen or typing a 
word, at an approximate cost of only 
2¢ per sq. ft. 


No stencils, negatives, or masters are 
used! You just feed in your original 


Quickly makes low-cost, errorproof 
copies of even your large reports, 
records, and accounting forms 


and the sensitized paper... the ma- 
chine delivers a ready-to-use copy 
that’s an exact replica. You get the 
letterhead or form as well as the text. 


No special training is needed to 
operate the “20,” and no installation 
is required — just connect it to a 
115 volt A.C. power circuit. It’s clean, 
it’s quiet, it’s free of fumes or fuss. 


Why wait for copies? Make them 
when you want them, as you want 
them, Having copies made “outside,” 
or typed (with consequent proof- 
reading) is costly and unnecessary. 
Speed your paperwork the modern, 
efficient, Copyflex way. 


This coupon is your cue. Have your 
secretary mail it today. 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


Dept. M-101 100 Reade St. 


New York 13, N. Y. 


[] Send me full details on the Model 20 Copyflex. 


ui 


[] ! would like to see a Copyflex machine demonstrated. 


Name__ : ees 


Company___ 
Street___ 


eee 


ee en 


Here's ovr compact, secre- 
torial model — the Copyfiex 
"12°". In seconds it delivers 
clean, sharp, ready-to-use 
copies up to 111.” wide. 





75% of the cost of all materials. CPR 
30, Amend. 17 (effective Oct. 13). 
Penal institutions: Exempts sales of 
commodities and services by federal 
and District of Columbia penal institu- 
tions from price control, when sold to 
federal agencies or District of Columbia 
agencies. GOR 19 (effective Oct. 13). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The Military Renegotiation Board got 
its chairman last week: former Navy 
Procurement Secretary John T. Koeh- 
ler. Still to be named is the Army 
member of the five-man board. But 
the board can’t start work on contract 
renegotiation anyway until a staff is 
named and offices are sect up. Naming 
of the full board has been hanging fire 
since early last spring. 

e 
Military purchases of power cranes and 
shovels for combat use are running 
about 25% of current output, NPA 
told the industry. In case of all-out war, 
military needs would jump to about 
75%, officials said. 

© 
Makers of furniture hardware urged 
NPA to apply allocations if further 
reductions in the use of metal are 
necessary. The industry opposed NPA’s 
plan for an outright ban on the use 
of stainless steel, copper, and alumi- 
num for certain specified purposes. 

‘ € 

A DPA-appointed committee is re- 
viewing electric utility plans to install 
27-million-kw. capacity by the end of 
1953. One possibility is to drag the 
expansion out over an additional year. 
Other defense-supporting industries are 
in for similar reviews. It’s part of an 
effort to tailor expansion programs ac- 
cording to the supply of materials. 


What Will Fly Next? 


Heavy vehicles and ordnance pieces are 
lined up on an airfield in Japan, waiting to 
be flown to Korea. Flying boxcars, like the 
one in the background, are ready to lug 
just about everything for the services. 
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crowing... GROWING... GROWI NG 


Important chemical raw materials as well as the phosphate rock from 


our mines in Florida are now produced and processed by Davison in nine cities. 
From these plants we supply industrial and agricultural chemicals to 
foreign countries as well as to a constantly increasing variety of industries here 
at home. To parallel its continuing growth, Davison maintains a special 
laboratory to develop new products and applications. It is at your service. To obtain 
complete and confidential collaboration to fit Davison products to your needs, 
ask for the Davison Technical Service Department. 


“Progress Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS. INORGANIC ACIDS. SUPERPHOSPHATES. PHOSPHATE ROCK. SILICA GELS. SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 








A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


iN DeESiERY:..° 


ONE OF A SERED 


Not, PLEASE, 
In the Name of Fairness 





Our national Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization has adopted a policy of gearing 
wages to the cost of living. We are told 
that “escalator clauses,” which provide that 
rates of pay shall be adjusted to take account 
of changes in the cost of living, will be gen- 


erally approved. 


If the adoption of this policy had been 
announced as a frank concession to political 
expediency, it would have been quite under- 
standable. There may very well be votes, lots 
of them, in a policy which purports to protect 
the income of a large group against loss 
through the price inflation caused by the 


defense program. 


A case might even have been made for a 
policy of approving escalator clauses on 
grounds of production expediency. The lead- 
ers of some three million organized workers 
now covered by such clauses have indicated 
that they would fight to the limit to keep 
them and thus maintain “real wages,” that 
is, wages measured by their purchasing 
power. The leaders of other organized groups 
have indicated they would fight to get the 





benefit of such clauses. Denial of them might 
mean serious strikes. 


Justified ‘‘in Fairness”’ 

However, the policy of approving escalator 
clauses was not based on these relatively low 
grounds of expediency. It was justified on 
high moral grounds, on grounds of “fairness.” 
In the words of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, “maintenance of real 
wages during inflation cannot in fairness be 
disallowed.” 

That proposition is false. 

It would be truthful to say, “main- 


tenance of real wages during inflation 
cannot in fairness be allowed.” 


The truth of the corrected proposition be- 
comes evident immediately when you take 
a look at the basic nature of the inflationary 
problem created by defense mobilization. 

We are devoting a large share of our 
national production to defense. The share is 
now scheduled to hit about 20% in 1952. 

Since we are not able to increase our total 
production fast enough to meet defense needs 




















in addition to civilian needs, that means a cut 
in the supply of goods and services that is 
available for civilian consumption. But the 
money paid out for the production of defense 
materials is added to that which is available 
to buy civilian goods. 


Thus, more money is put into the hands 
of the people to buy less goods. So prices go 
up. That is inflation. 


If one group of people then is granted 
enough additional money to offset the price 
increases — and that is the purpose of an 
escalator clause—and thus can continue to 
buy as much as they have been buying right 
along, less goods will be left for other con- 
sumers who are not getting this advantage. 
That is palpably an unfair distribution of the 
sacrifices necessitated by defense mobiliza- 
tion. In fairness, therefore, maintenance of 
real wages in inflation cannot be allowed. 


Organized workers were not the first, of 
course, to get the benefit of an automatic 
adjustment to take account of the increased 
cost of living. The farmers got theirs first. The 
price parity formula is, in essence, an esca- 
lator clause. The federal government under- 
writes increases in the prices of the things 
farmers sell in order to match increases in 
the prices of the things they buy. 


Crucifying the Helpless 


As matters stand, two groups are 
without benefit of escalator clauses. One 


group is composed of manufacturing firms. 
While they have not been nearly as successful 
as the misleading reports of “record-breaking 
profits” suggest, they have been able to look 
after themselves fairly well — thus far. 


But one group is completely without pro- 
tection. It is that numerically large but 
politically unorganized mass of people — 
many of them old and relatively helpless — 
who are trying to live on pensions, annuities 
and other fixed incomes derived from their 
savings. They are at the end of the line when 
the increased costs of inflation are passed 
along. They have no one to whom they can 
pass the buck. They are being progressively 
pauperized by the continuing inflation caused 
by progressive boosting of costs and hence 


prices. 


With the present line-up of pressure groups 
in Washington, protection for the principal 
victims of inflation— those who have saved 
for a rainy day only to find inflation has 
blown away the roof—is obviously an ex- 
tremely difficult business. But to have even 
temporary insulation against inflation 
granted to powerful groups in the name of 
fairness should be offensive to the nostrils 
of a nation that presumes to assert the moral 
leadership of the Western World. 


The only really fair way to handle 
inflation is to prevent it. But once it is 
under way, fairness demands that the 
burdens be as evenly distributed as 
practicable. 


An escalator clause — or a farm parity pro- 
vision —is explicitly a device to enable the 
group favored by it to escape the burden of 
inflation. Whatever concessions we feel we 
must make to political pressures or produc- 
tion expediency, let us at least be honest 
enough not to invoke “fairness” as justifica- 
tion for so arbitrary a discrimination in the 
distribution of the defense burden. 
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Uhing color and light according to 
the scientific principles of Du Pont 
Color Conditioning is good business 

. as has been proved in hundreds 
of industrial plants. Yet applying 
this painting plan costs you no more 
than ordinary maintenance painting 

. less in the long run. 

Here's how Color Conditioning 
works for vou: In plant areas and 
offices, it improves the rate and 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK NOW® je i gup 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living 
. +. through Chemistry 


i 
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Free new 32-page book shows you how 


sctentific use of color improves operating efficiency: 


quality of production. Color Con- 
ditioning contributes to employee 
comfort and morale in cafeterias, 
wash rooms, recreation areas. And 
throughout your plant . .. Color 
Conditioning helps prevent costly 
accidents by spot-lighting danger 
areas. 

The application of Color Con- 


ditioning pays off in other types of 


installations, too. In schools and 


hospitals, better seeing and working 
conditions are provided . . . efficiency 
increased. Color Conditioning steps 
up sales in stores . . . patronage in 
hotels and restaurants through the 
use of colors with universal appeal. 

Now, read about these and other 
ways color spells profit, in the new 
32-page book, Du Pont CoLor 
CONDITIONING. Mail .the coupon 
today! 


ont de Nemours & Co. (Ir 


nc. 
| Finishes Division, Dept. BW-1101, Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, at no cost, your new 42-page book, “‘Du Pont Color Con- 


industrial plants; 


(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 


| ditioning.’’ I'm interested in Color Conditioning for 0 

| 0 hospitals; ( hotels and apartment buildings; 0 schools; (1 restaurants; 
| © stores; 2 office buildings. 

| ae norrenee : i : 


| Title — 


for every purpose 


| Address 


pasted and State 
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Look for some tricky diplomatic maneuvers by Stalin in the weeks ahead. 





Chances are Moscow will move on at least three fronts: 

(1) Germany. This week the East German Reds made a strong bid for a 
unified Germany, national elections and all (page 165). It’s likely this move 
will stymie the Bonn rearmament talks for a good while. Moscow may even be 
able to upset our whole defense strategy in Western Europe. 

(2) Disarmament. New Soviet proposals for atomic control seem to be 
in the cards. Stalin’s statement last week on Soviet atom bomb output included 
@ strong hint of this. 

(3) Trade. The Communists have called an economic conference in 
Moscow for December—to talk over East-West trade. Western businessmen 
and economists are being invited privately, and probably a lot will show up 
from Western Europe. Biggest delegations at Moscow most likely will come 
from Germany (including Bonn) and from Red China. 

* 

Now that Korean cease-fire talks are on again, Washington is optimistic 
about an eventual truce. 

Russian experts at the State Dept. have been betting right along that 
Stalin really wants to call it quits in Korea, that some day he will swallow 
our terms. 

But State can only guess at Stalin’s timing. There’s always the chance 
that he may stall a while longer for global strategic reasons of his own. 

* 
Western prestige is taking a beating in the Middle East. 


First came Iran. That’s been a heavy blow——no matter who finally:gets 














Iranian oil. 


Now the Egyptians are twisting the British lion’s tail. Cairo is set to 
break long-standing treaties with London, throw the British out of the Suez 
Canal and the Sudan. And the French are getting increasingly worried about 
Arab nationalism in Morocco. 

It poses a big problem for the U.S., for the French, as well as many 
Britons, feel that lack of strong Washington support is mostly to blame for 
their trouble. 





The Anglo-Egyptian squabbie is unpleasant now and could become 
downright dangerous before long. 
London plans to stand pat. Its position in Egypt is much different than 


in lran. There’s already a strong British garrison at the Suez that can stay 
put. Moreover, the Egyptian army wouldn’t do well in a showdown. It’s supplied 











exclusively by the British, hasn‘t got a single bullet in six months. 


The British will probably have solid U. S. backing for their stand. Under 
no circumstances does the West want the Canal solely in Egyptian hands. 
> 

Egypt’s move will speed up Allied plans to bring Egypt into a regional 
defense bloc in the Middle East. 

The question was already being discussed by U.S., British, French, and 
Turkish ambassadors in Cairo this week. 

Washington has hopes of a settlement—with the Egyptians taking over 
the Suez area under strict NATO surveillance. It would be harder, though, to 


work out a satisfactory deal over the Sudan. 
* 


The French, meantime, have Morocco on their minds. Paris is afraid it 
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may wind up with a full-blown nationalist problem there before the end of 


this year. 

The Arab League has demanded that the United Nations take up the 
issue of Moroccan independence. Paris will fight the U. N. bid to the end. It 
will present a strong case that the protectorate must continue, that Morocco 
can’t possibly get along on its own. 

The French believe the U. S. will support their stand eventually—because 
of the growing U.S. Air Force investment there (BW-Sep.15’51,p172). But 
they’re afraid Washington will shilly-shally at first. That would encourage 
Moroccan nationalists, increase the pressure on France. 

« 

Attlee’s chances in the Oct. 25 election have been dimmed by what's 
happening in lran and Egypt. 

Britons take defeat calmly. But they hate being kicked out of traditional 
strongholds without putting up a fight. So the popular reaction to Iran and 
Egypt could cost Labor the election. 











e 

Don't bank on reports that a Conservative government would unpeg the 
pound sterling and let it seek its own level. 

True,-most Conservatives would probably want to relax exchange con- 
trols as soon as possible. But in practice they would be faced with these 
choices: (1) Use a floating exchange rate and make the pound convertible for 
current payments; or (2) hold the present fixed rate with existing controls. 

Under fixed exchange rates, it would take a big stabilization loan from 


the U. S. to make convertibility work. 
. 


Many London bankers favor a free pound. They would bolster it with a 
government equalization fund such as London had in the ‘30s. This fund 
would be used for daily operations in the currency market to keep the rate 
fairly stable. 

On the other hand, British Treasury officials oppose a free pound for two 
reasons: 

* Speculation against sterling would drain Britain’s modest gold reserves. 

¢ A fluctuating pound would upset the huge chunk of world trade that now 
operates on a fixed sterling-dollar rate. 
e 

The future of sterling depends somewhat on who would be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in a Conservative government. 

The top contenders for the job are R. A. Butler and Oliver Lyttelton. 

Butler, who lacks business experience, is mainly interested in domestic 
social questions. So he would like to avoid junking currency controls. 

Lyttelton, a former metal trader, wants the price system to work again. 
So he would favor a convertible pound if he could get financial backing in 
Washington. 

















If Lyttelton should be Chancellor, he will use some stiff medicine to halt 
inflation on the home front. 

For one thing, he will end Labor’s cheap money policy by letting interest 
rates rise. 

But even Lyttelton would cling to one of Labor’s basic domestic controls 
—government limitation of private capital expenditures. 
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How Many Germanies—on Whose Side? 
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WHAT WE WANT This is Germany today: a big, industrial West Germany 


(solid color) that the Allies want to bring into the West- 
ern European defense system, and a smaller, mostly agricultural East Germany that’s 
under Communist military occupation. Berlin is an international island in East Germany. 


WHAT RUSSI AW ANTS A united, demilitarized German buffer state 

would suit the Kremlin. It has an appeal to 
nationalistic Germans, who are patriots first and West Europeans second. If a united Ger- 
many arose by free elections, the U.S. would have to accent, but would lose an army. 
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At last, the East-West cold war in 
Europe is boiling down to the essential 
struggle over Germany. 

The stakes are high. Events of the 
next few months will decide: 

¢ The future of Germany’s 67- 
million people. : 

¢ The shape of the North Atlantic 
military alliance against communism. 

If the tug of war goes to the West, 
we can count on West Germany as a 
potent member of the Atlantic defense 
system. If Russia wins, East and West 
Germany will be united in a demilitar- 
ized buffer state. 

You can tell how hot the issue is 
getting by watching the Russian moves 
to block the rearmament of West Ger- 
many, to split the West Germans from 
the democratic camp. This week Mos- 
cow’s stooges in the Soviet zone called 
for a unified Germany, joined by coun- 
trvwide elections. 
¢Bonn Is Key—Without the man- 
power and economic strength con- 
tributed by the Bonn government, the 
defense of Western Europe would look 
pretty flimsy. That’s why Washington 
is pushing Bonn so hard for a decision 
on rearmament. That’s why the Allies 
are offering West Germany a new 
“contractual” relationship in place of 
the present military occupation. 

In Russia’s view, any German inte- 
gration with the Western allies would 
be a severe blow. It could write finis 
to Russia’s ambition to win control of 
all Western Europe. Moreover, it 
could be a real offensive threat against 
the Soviet Union. For Germany would 
be the one country in the Western 
defense bloc that had a vested interest 
not only in defense, but also in pushing 
the Iron Curtain back to the Oder. 
¢ Talk of Unity—To counter West 
Germany’s leanings toward the At- 
lantic defense pact, Moscow is holding 
out a juicy carrot: a unified, demilitar- 
ized Germany. It isn’t clear yet whether 
the Russians would allow free elections 
under international control—without 
which the Russian proposal would 
mean nothing. But Grotewohl, Russia’s 
spokesman in East Germany, sounds a 
lot more convincing today than last 
spring. At that time the Reds raised a 
unity cry for a while, then dropped it. 

There’s no doubt taat Grotewohl’s 
idea has fallen in fertile soil. Most 
West Germans are move interested in 
German unity than in German integra- 
tion with the Western Allies. 

That’s nartly beccuse integration 
with the West means rearmament, and 
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World’s 
strongest 
tape? 


It licks heavyweight shipping 
problems at Gulf Oil Corp. 


Now, tape quickly secures containers, 
permits Gulf Oil Corporation to ship pal- 
letized loads economically. A single strip of 
the new “Scotch” Brand Filament Tape No. 
880 securely bands the cartons together. 
Unloading is simple, fast 


You wouldn't believe a stick-at-a-touch 
tape that’s so thin and flexible could have 
such surprising strength. Yet “Scotch” Brand 
Filament Tape is handling scores of even 
more “impossible” strapping and packaging 
jobs for shippers coast-to-coast. 
What's the secret of this new tape’s phe- 
nomenal strength?—the rayon filaments 
that reinforce it. Over 5000 of them for every 
inch of tape width. And they're imbedded 
ina resilient, elastic, shock-resisting adhesive 
that absorbs jolts and jars again and again 
without weakening. 
You'll want to investigate the possibilities 
of using this remarkable tape in your ship- 
ping department right away. Ask our dis- 
tributors about it or write for complete é : 
information and samples to Minnesota PRIMO CARNERA, former heavyweight 
Mining & Mfg. Co, Dept. BW-101, St. boxing champion, can’t break it either! 
Paul 6, Minnesota. 


"ScoTcH 


FILAMENT TAPE 
NO. 880 





The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered 


NO SLIPPING of unit or palletized loads 
when “Scotch” Brand Filament Tape 
bands top layer of cartons together at 
Gulf Oil Corporation! Tape takes hold, 
holds tight, has no sharp edges to cut 
cartons or injure workmen. 


HAND DISPENSER provides quick, easy 
method of applying tough, tear-resistant 
“Scotch” Brand Filament Tape. Trigger- 
operated cutting edge retracts for safety 
when not in use. Definite-length, station- 
ary dispensers are also available. 


trademarks for the more than 100 pressure-sensitive 
adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining 
and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota—also makers of 
“Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Undersea!” Rub- 
berized Coating, “Scotchlite’” Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, 
“3M" Adhesives. meral Export: Minn. Mining & 
Mfg. Co., International Division, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada. 














West into bigger concessions in current 
talks on the new contractual relation- 
ship. 

Some European diplomats think the 
U.S. is a little too smug in this atti- 
tude. They think the demand for unity 
is so strong in West Germany that the 
Russians can make some sort of deal 
without losing their shirts. These 
critics wonder if the State Department 
may not be caught in Germany, as it 
was in China two years ago, by a “let 
the dust settle” policy. , 
¢ Adenauer Stuck—If Chancellor Aden- 
auer could do what he wanted in West 
Germany, there wouldn’t be much 
substance to this charge. Adenauer’s 


great objective is the economic and 
military integration of Bonn with the 
Western bloc. He believes that this 
must come before unification. 

But you can see how difficult Aden- 
auer’s position is from articles appear- 
ing in pro-Western, pro-Adenauer pub- 
lications such as Spiegel, West 
Germany's equivalent of Time maga- 
zine. 

Spiegel recently attacked the Chan- 
cellor for refusing to have any dealings 
with Grotewohl on the election pro- 
posals. The magazine argued: “How 
else is the Soviet zone to be won back 
but through a deal with the So- 
viets? . .. Why not, we repeat, talk to 
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The function of the state is-of fundamental 
importance to transform Guatemala into 


| “A MODERN AND CAPITALISTIC COUNTRY” 
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There's More Than Meets the Eye... 


Guatemala wants to become “a modern 
and capitalistic country.” So says this ad- 
vertisement that popped up in U. S. financial 
papers last week, aimed at selling U.S. 
businessmen on investment in Guatemala. 
Trouble is, the ad came at a time when the 
investment outlook in the Central American 
republic is cloudy—to say the least. 

United Fruit Co., far and away the larg- 
est business interest there, says it may be 
forced to shut down its multimillion-dollar 
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operations and pull out. It’s up against 
near-impossible demands of Communist- 
led unions, is getting little help from the 
new government of President Jacob Arbenz. 
What’s more, the government hasn’t yet 
been able to rout out avowed Communists 
from key positions in the country. United 
Fruit’s experience seems to indicate that 
the climate for U.S. private enterprise in 
Guatemala will remain bad until Arbenz 
can effect a complete housecleaning. 








Grotewohl and force the Soviets to 
show their hand?” 

¢ Opposition Leader—The main pres- 

sure on Adenauer is coming from Kurt 

Schumacher. The opposition leader 
now has enough political strength to 
be a constant threat to the Adenauer 
government. 

Schumacher’s game on the unity 
issue is hard to figure. That’s true for 
some members of his own party as well 
as for U.S. officials. But basically the 
Social Democratic leader seems to be 
operating on three ideas: 

¢ There must be no war for the 
next five or 10 years, or else Germany 
will be finished as a nation. It’s safer 
for Germany to come to terms with 
Russia, though that’s a dangerous 
gamble, than to follow the risks of 
U.S. policy. The one condition is 
that control within Germany must re- 
main in strong anti-Soviet hands. 

¢ The Nazis came to power after 
World War I because the Social Demo- 
crats failed to become the party of 
national revival. German strength must 
be rebuilt today by the Social Demo- 
crats—or a new totalitarian German 
nationalism is inevitable. 

e The U.S. isn’t capable of carry- 
ing out the democratic unification of 
Westen Europe. That has to come 
from the Europeans themselves, espec- 
ially the Germans and the French. But 
it can happen only after Germany has 
regained its unity and its independence. 
e Well Timed—There’s no doubt that 
Moscow’s unity move has been cleverly 
timed, even if it’s nothing more than 
a bluff. Allied-German negotiations at 
Bonn already are bogged down by 
serious differences on two points: (1) 
What controls the Allies should keep 
after a settlement, and (2) whether 
Bonn should go on paying occupation 
costs for Allied armies and continue 
their present extraterritorial status. 

The Allies have told the Germans 
that thev mean to keep a check on arms 
production, atomic experiments, and 
naval shipbuilding. They plan to do 
this by setting up special committees 
under the Council of Ambassadors 
that’s slated to replace the present 
Allied High Commission. 

The Bonn government is_ bitterly 
opposed to this idea. It says that, as a 
sovereign state and ally, West Germany 
should be allowed to give written guar- 
antees against such activities. 
¢ Money Matter—At bottom, the argu- 
ment over Allied troops is financial. 
As the Allies see it, West Germany’s 
new role in the Atlantic defense setup 
will cost Bonn almost twice what it’s 
now paving for occupation costs. The 
Germans say they are ready to use the 
monev that now goes into occupation 
costs to pay for the new German army. 
But that’s the most they want to put 
into defense. 
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Dollar Lifesaver 


Flow of U.S. investment 
money into Canada just about 
cancels out the Dominion’s un- 
favorable balance of trade. 


American investors are saving Canada 
from a serious dollar shortage. So far 
this year, U.S. investment funds have 
been crossing the border at a $1-billion- 
a-year clip, or just about enough to 
cover the deficit in Canada’s balance of 
payments with the U.S. 

Last year it looked as though Canada 
could balance its merchandise trade 
with the U.S. During the first eight 
months of 1950, Canada spent only 
$90-million more on U.S. goods than 
the U.S. spent on Canadian goods. 
But during the same period in 1951, 
the Canadian trade deficit reached 
$409-million. 
¢ Sales Up, Too—It wasn’t a lag in ex- 
ports to the U.S. that caused this 
much red ink to show up in Canada’s 
trade books; actually, sales went up by 
over $200-million. But Canada’s imports 
from the U.S. went up a lot more— 
$559-million—due largely to heavy de- 
fense buying, especially of iron and 
steel. 

As things look now, Canada’s 1951 
deficit on merchandise trade will be 
$500-million to $600-million. On top 
of that there will be a hefty deficit on 
invisibles such as dividend and interest 
payments, freight and shipping charges. 
Last vear the net cost of these invisibles 
came to $580-million. That was partly 
offset by sales of nonmonetary gold 
($160-million) and by net tourist in- 
come. But Canadian tourists are spend- 
ing a lot more in the U.S. this year 
than last, so tourism won’t bring Can- 
ada nearly so much in 1951. 

Chances are that Canada will end 
up the year about $1-billion in the red 
on its merchandise and invisible trade 
accounts with the U.S. But because 
U.S. investment funds are flowing into 
Canada at such a high rate this deficit 
is hardly making a dent in Canada’s 
gold reserves. During the first six 
months of 1951, the loss of reserves 
was only $59-million. In other words, 
U.S. investors were putting enough 
into Canada during the first half of 
the vear almost to balance the over-all 
account. 
¢ Bond Sales—A big source of Ameri- 
can funds has been the sale of U.S. 
dollar bonds in New York by Canadian 
provinces and cities. Up to September 
such issues had totaled more than 
$275-million. 

One reason for placing these public 
issues in New York is that interest 
rates are lower in the U.S. than in 
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PLANT SAFETY 


The supervisor’s importance in any program of industrial 
accident prevention is stressed in our booklet, ‘‘Safety As 
Drawn from the wide experi- 
ence and professional knowledge of Marsh & McLennan’s 
safety engineers, the information and recommendations 
presented are being applied by many progressive compa- 
nies in varied industries throughout the United States 
and Canada. Write for your copy today. 
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Canada. But this kind of borrowing 
in the U.S. could turn out to be 
more expensive than prevailing interest 
rates suggest. Any drop in U.S. invest- 
ment in Canada would make Canada’s 
dollar position pretty shaky, and that 
would force the value of the Canadian 
dollar down in terms of the U.S. 
dollar. 
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Pottery people are up in arms about 
Japanese imports, claim they’re to 
blame for pottery’s “depression in the 
midst of a booming economy.” The 
flood of made-in-Japan plates, cups, 
and saucers is reaching prewar levels, 
according to the U.S. Potters Assn., 
and domestic manufacturers can’t com- 
pete with Japan’s low labor costs. 

e 
Iraq has banned importation of all 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. products. It’s a 
result of the Israeli-Arab feud, to 
punish K-F for putting up an assembly 
plant in Israel. 

* 
Toronto expands: A $12-million layout 
just outside Toronto is in the works 
for Canadian General Electric Co. 
GE will manufacture power transform- 
ers and other equipment there to meet 
the needs of Ontario’s big hydroelectric 
power expansion. . . . Victor Industries 
Corp., Brooklyn, set up a new Toronto 
subsidiary, Victor Metal Containers, 
Ltd., to produce collapsible metal tubes 
for the Canadian market American 
Resinous Chemicals of Canada, Ltd., 
is a new Toronto company formed by 
American Resinous Chemicals Corp., 
Peabody, Mass., and Roxalin of 
Canada, Ltd. It will manufacture and 
sell the U.S. concern’s coating and 
resin emulsions. Helena Kuben- 
stein, Ltd., plans a Toronto expansion 
that will triple the company’s existing 
Canadian manufacturing facilities. 

° 
Renault, France’s nationalized auto 
manufacturer, plans a big new assembly 
plant in Algeria, producing cars and 
trucks for the North African market. 


& 
No sale: Some 3,500 British-built cars, 
worth over $6-million, are being shipped 
back to England from Montreal. ‘Tight 
Canadian credit controls (50% down, 
balance in 12 months) just about killed 
off the market. 


© 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, has 
a Brazilian partner. It’s licensed Resana 
S. A. Industrias Quimicas, Sao Paulo, 


to manufacture its line of synthetic 
resins. For good measure, Reichhold 
has set up a Brazilian sales subsidiary to 
handle output from Resana, as well as 
its U.S. and European plants. 
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THE TREND 


The Senator and the Expense Account 


Washington press and radio correspondents recently 
picked Paul Douglas of Illinois by a 5 to 1 margin as 
the best member of the Senate. Paul Douglas is a first- 
rate senator. ‘That body would be strengthened if it 
had more members of his intellectual talents and rugged 
character. BUSINESS WEEK finds itself in agreement with 
him more often than not. 

His most recent proposal, however, shakes our con- 
viction a bit. The Senator has introduced an amend- 
ment to limit certain trade and business expenses pre- 
sently deductible for tax purposes. He would put a 
limit of $25 a day on traveling expenses (boosted from 
his first maximum of $12). He adds a prohibition on 
liquor as a deductible expense under any circumstances. 

When Douglas puts his finger on a sore spot in our 
body politic, it’s apt to be real. He is right in focus- 
sing the attention of businessmen) on expense deductions 
as a field for abuse. There is abuse in this area, and 
businesses must take the responsibility for cleaning it 
up where it exists. Any business that connives at this 
sort of thing is jeopardizing standards of integrity 
throughout all its operatioiis. 

But the solution certainly does not come from Sen. 
Douglas’ per diem maximum, whether $12 or $25. The 
internal revenue law has always approached the problem 
of business expense as a matter primarily for each com- 
pany to handle in its own way. No formula could apply 
in any workable sense to all. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has never requested such authority. It knows 
such a device wouldn’t do the job. 

Take the case of a construction company engaged 
in worldwide operations. An engineer, traveling for 
such a corporation, would in all likelihood incur much 
higher expenses than a grocery salesman who could work 
a given city for weeks. To apply the same limit to both 
would be to penalize the one with the higher legitimate 
expenses. It’s, just not one of those problems where a 
solution can be conjured up by passing a law. 


Temptation by Taxes 


But the main issue that the Senator’s proposal raises, 
and one he doesn’t discuss, goes much deeper. It is that 
the towering level of taxes in this country today produces 
all sorts of consequences besides revenue. Initiative still 
seeks to get its reward. 

Take the present corporate tax structure. It leaves a 
corporation at the top 23 cents out of every dollar of 
net income. Could the federal government better con- 
trive to tempt businessmen into the abuse of the expense 
accounts that the Senator talks about? Or with personal 
income taxcs taking 91 cents of every dollar in the 
top bracket, could Uncle Sam better tempt companies 
to seek and hold talent by liberal expense accounts? 

There is no mystery about the fact that present levels 
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of tax rates produce such consequences. That we col- 
lect such a huge volume of taxes at present rates is a 
tribute to the integrity of our citizens and’ businesses. 
There are nations today where taxes are levied and 
laughed at. But taxes can reach a point of no return 
even in this country, and into the bargain they can breed 
disrespect for law and authority that is deadly to a 
healthy national life. 

No, Senator, the problem is deeper than your probing, 
your solution short of the mark. 


The Business of Schools 


In Germany it was “guns or butter.” Guns won, 
and Germany lost. In America, as the cold war 
takes more of our cash and time, it may become “guns 
or schools.” If we choose either we lose. Somehow 
we've got to have both. 

Guns have been geiting both money and attention, 
but education has been going short. The schools are 
bursting at their seams. ‘Thirty-three million Americans 
picked up their books last month. Over 24-million of 
them trooped off to elementary schools, 64-million to 
high schools, 24-million to colleges, universities, and 
professional schools. 

But some of them lack seats to sit on. Some of them 
haven't enough teachers. Some haven't as good teachers 
as they need. In the last 50 years the school popula- 
tion has doubled. We have built up a wonderful invest- 
ment in buildings and equipment, in teaching staffs, 
in the ideal that every child shall have a chance at all 
the learning he or she can profit by. We have come 
to take all this for granted. 

There lies the danger. Businessmen know that taking 
anything for granted means neglect. In these last years 
our fine free education system has been suffering from 
undermaintenance. 

What can the businessman do about it? First, take 
a new look at the matter. Frank Abrams, chairman of 
the board of Standard Oil (New Jersey), says our coun- 
try depends for its very life on people that are educated, 
productive, tolerant. And only that kind of people 
can make our business system dynamic and flexible. 

So the board of directors of Standard Oil encourages 
its people to take an active interest in the public schools 
where they live. It wants more of them to serve on 
school boards, participate in the Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation, take part in citizens’ committees to bring schools 
up to date, and improve the quality and pay of teachers. 
It will even grant company time for this. 

The Standard Oil pattern is worth thinking about. 
It costs time, energy, interest, and money. So does 
everything else that is worth doing. Unless businessmen 
back up our schools, we can have neither a strong nation 
nor a strong economy. 
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HOW TO GET 
MORE OUT OF 
YOUR PLANT... 


\ 


, 4\\ 


ou can step up production in your plant —with- 

L any additional capital outlay—by increasing 

machine efficiency, improving materials-handling, 

and instituting programs for personnel training and 
quality control. 

Socony-Vacuum can assist you in all of these opera- 

tions. Our program of Correct Lubrication — based 

on 85 years’ experience working with industry — 
includes... 

* Analysis of all your production, power-generating 
and materials-handling machinery. 
Recommendations of the right oils and greases for 
every moving part of all your machines . . . and for 
rust and corrosion prevention. 


Training for your lubrication personnel. 


The full facilities of our research laboratories, and 
the services of our staff of lubrication engineers— 
largest in the industry. 


Progress reports on the production benefits gained 
through improved lubrication. 


Why not get more out of your plant — with Correct 
Lubrication? Call your Socony-Vacuum Man. 


Socony-Vacuum 
Chuect Lubnidifite 


LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





THE TURQUOISE of Western skies, the 
red-brown of mesas, the golden-yellow of 
the plains! There’s so much color of the 
West right inside the Rock Island Lines’ 
Golden State that you'll feel at home in 
a ten gallon hat before you reach Texas. 


Now meet the 


FREIGHT SERVICE, already improved by 
better terminals and handling, will be 
revolutionized by “Roller Freight” — 
freight cars on Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings. It can be the railroads’ big magnet 
to attract tomorrow’s freight business. 


PRODUCTS SHIPPED “Roller Freight” get 
a smoother ride. Timken bearings reduce 
starting resistance 88%, permit jolt-free 
starts and stops. Which means longer life 
for cars, fewer damage claims from ship- 
pers. And full-length trains can be 
scheduled all winter long. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN 


BUT YOU WON'T FEEL you're in a saddle 
while you sight-see. Coach seats aboard 
the Golden State give you chaise longue 
comfort. They're adjustable to ten dif- 
ferent positions, and the leg-rests are full 
length. 


next great step 


TIMKEN BEARINGS eliminate “hot box” 
delays, cut maintenance time. “Roller 
Freight” cars stay out of the repair shop 
and on the road. Result: increased freight 
hauling capacity to strengthen our de- 
fense effort. 


WHAT'S THE COST? Complete assemblies 
of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of five years ago. And 
they soon pay for themselves. Other 
products of the Timken Company: alloy 
steels and tubing, removable rock bits. 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


AS YOU SPEED through the desert night 
in your Rock Island car there’s hardly a 
jolt or jar torob you of sleep, due to 
Timken® roller bearings on the axles, It’s 
one of the big railroad improvements that 
made today’s streamliners a reality. 


in railroading! 


ANOTHER BIG ADVANTAGE of “Roller 
Freight” is on-schedule delivery. With 
Timken bearings, 90% fewer man-hours 
are needed for terminal inspection. One 
railroad cut running time in half on a live- 
stock run—upped its business 30%. 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST -@-— LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —#)- 


Copr. 1951 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 


Cable address TIMROSCO” 


Tapered Roller Bearings 





